





“$1,000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with great news! 


Our savings had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“IT remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money 


you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. 


And 


remember how remote and impossible it seemed then to have such a sum of money. 

“IT was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. It went 
on that way for several years. Then one day I woke up! I found I was not getting ahead 
simply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. As a result whenever an 
important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to in- 
vest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged 
for a course that would give me special training for our business. 


“I can’t understand why I had never realized before 
that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few months I 
had a whole new vision of my work! The. eneral man- 
ager was about the first to notethe change. An opening 
came and he gave me my first real chance—with an 
increase. A little later another promotion came with 
enough money to save $25 a month. Then another in- 
crease—I could put aside $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today Iam manager of my department—with two in- 
creases this year. We havea thousand dollars saved ! 
And this is only the beginning. We are planning now 
for a home of our own. There will be new comforts for 
Rose, little enjoyments we have had to deny ourselves 
uptonow. And here is a real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make. 
What wonderf.l hours they are—those hours after 
supper!” 

For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been helping men and women everywhere to win 
promotion, to earn more money, to have happy, prosper- 
ous homes, to know the joy of getting ahead. 

More than two million have taken the up road with 
I.C. S. help. Over 100,000 are now turning their spare 
time to profit. Hundreds are starting every day. Isn’t 
it about time for you to find out what the I. C. S. can do 
for you? 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
of your choice, you can have the kind of a salary that 
will make possible money in the bank, a home of your 
own, the comforts and luxuries you would like your 
family to have. No matter what your age, your occupa- 
tion or your means—you can doit! 

All we ask is a chance to prove it—without obligation 
on your part or a penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? 
Then mark and mail this coupon. 
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X 3022-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
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10c a day soon buys an 
FR E E | | Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


TRIAL 


No 


Money 
Down 


Before you realize it you have this splendid 
Oliver paid for. And you get to use it right 
away — while you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we 

now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and 
best model, the No. 9, brand new. 

We are able to make this great saving for you through 

the economies we learned during the war. We found that it 
wes unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesmen 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the country. 
We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. 

You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send the 
Oliver for five days free 
trial, so that you may act 
as your own _ salesman. 
You may use it as if it 
were your own. You can 
be the sole judge, with no 

one to influence you. 








© Typewriter c 

Let us send you the Oliver 4 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer, regardless of price, pay for it at 
the rate of $3 per month. We ask no pare 
tial payment in advance. You have over @ 
year to pay. And you'll have the Oliver all 
that time. There is no need to wait until you 
have the full amount, 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even 
refund the out-going transportation charges, So the 
trial does not cost you a cent. Nor does it place you 


This coupon brings you a 
Free Trial Oliver without your paying in ad- 
vance. Decide yourself. Save $43 
Or this coupon brings farther infor- 
mation. Check which you wish, 


Suna Baca a Sutraetingy 
THF. OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, @ 


under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a 
We are selling more Olivers this way 
Over 800,000 Olivers have been sold! 
is increasing daily. 

is, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 
It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine workman- 
ship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and pol- 
ished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being 
priced for years at $100. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
further information. Be your own salesman and save 
$43. This is your great pil acne 


Canadian Price, $ 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
733: Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. (29.03) 


tremendous success. 
than ever before. 
Oliver popularity 


Please mention this magazine 


733 Oliver Typewriter ae Chicago, Ill. 
CJ Ship ip me 8 aa O}iver, Nine Pg iy md deve, free inspece 
w 

=, The title to remain in you anal f ally ‘paid ‘or. - 

My shipping point {3 ...... ~-+--- eeeees -- 00+ coeene eeccceces - 

y d ot plac rf obligation to buy. If! choose to re- 

2 urn the Oliver, 1 will ii ship it back et ‘Jour expense at theend of five days. 
til Lorder it. Mail Ps your book," “The 

] Bieh h Rote ot Ph ‘The Reason and the Remedy,’’ your 

de luxe catalog and. further tulereation. 
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D Y Want Big Money? 
G 0] u and Quick Success? 
Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get 
into this wonderful profession of Electricity 
now—take advantage—without another day’s 


delay—of the present tremendous shortage of 
trained men, and fit yourself to earn 


$46 to $150 a Week 


IN ELECTRICITY _— 
with my help. I will teach you “boiled down,” 
You Can D oO | t practical, WY edera lectrical practice be my wonderfully simpli- 


fied, fascinatingly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my unique method—by my 


delightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 


Be a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am I you will make good with me—so con- 
fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 
the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them “nailed up” above. Think of it! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my 
big free book. Get the sample lesson sheets 
and see how simple and interesting this 
course is. Get all particulars with fac- 
simile of your certificate—and do it 
now. Send Coupon or a postal to- 
day. 






























NEERING WORKS, 
Dept. 433, 41 East 
Mlinois St., CHICAGO 


Sir: Send me at once, 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago 
Engineering Works, the 
greatest shops of their 
kind in America, I 


, free of charge or obliga- 
promise to GIVE tion fully sealed, prepaid 
YOU advantages and free, sample lesson sheets, 
unobtainable your big book, and full partic- 
elsewhere.) ulars of your Home Study Course 


in Practical Electricity. 





i. L. COOKE, 
Chief. Eng. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
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“fhe Great fear 


& Johnston Mc Culle oy 


Author of ‘‘Carden, Crook Comedian,’’ e 


CHAPTER If. 


THE WARNING. 


OW that David Grane saw the 
woman again, and beneath 
the strong light of the corner, 
which _ revealed distinctly 

every feature of her countenance, he 
began to wonder. 

“Why was she in this section of the 
city, on the street alone at night?” he 
asked himself. Half a dozen times dur- 
ing the evening he had seen her, if he 
remembered correctly; it was almost 
as though she had been trying to attract 
his attention. 

It was close to the hour of 
now. A fine mist had been falling for 
hours, but it had ceased, sane 
streets and buildings yet gleamed as 
though they had been studded with dia- 
monds. Street lights were flashed b: 


1A Ds 


eleven 


1 
thea 
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as though from a myriad of gems from 
where the dewy drops clung to lamp- 
posts and awnings, cornices and case- 
ments. Pedestrians had closed their 
umbrellas, and now were venturing 
forth greater number to parade the 
streets and hurry to establishments that 
called to them. 

The district itself was half evil, es- 
pecially at night. very corner held 
its resort where formerly cheap liquor 
had been sold, and where cheaper hu- 
manity still forgathered to speak of 
questionable things. Evil odors were 
in the air; evil faces peered from win- 
dows. Men crept furtively from place 
though fearful of appre- 
hension: women hard faces; the 

seen revealed in 
a precocity 
careers in days to 
had not started. 


to place as 
had 
few children to be 
looks,’ words, and actions 
that meant criminal 


come, if, indeed, they 








David Grane stopped on a corner be- 
neath a dripping awning and touched 
match to cigarette. He was but killing 
time, and it was proving a difficult and 
unpleasant task. He stood there in the 
hight of a cigar store for a moment, a 
bulk of a man, thirty years as to age, 
almost two hundred pounds as to 
weight, his shoulders broad and heavy 
with muscle, his head erect, his eyes 
clear. 

t hi 


] 1 
po 1S 


Phere was an expression about h 
face that told that all was not right 
with David Grane. A hint of fear was 
about his mouth and in his eyes at 
times, and his breathing was that of 
a man who did not know peace, who 
occasionally experienced a dread that 
he could not explain. 

Grane bit at his lower lip. “I’m 
right,” he declared to himself. ‘I don’t 
know why I should feel this way. J 
don’t know what’s the matter with me. 
I’m right! I can’t lose, because I’m 
right. Yet—I’m_ heginning to be 
afraid.” 

[fe shrugged his shoulders as if to 
cast away the feeling he was experi 
But he knew that he would 

gripping him, 
n like a paraly- 
1 “* At ot of 


encing. 
not succeed. Fear wa 
slowly creeping over hi 

It had begun wit 
failure, a sense that his self-confidence 


1 
] 


was commencing to poet <i 

David Grane knew that he had un 
dertaken a great task, and against 
ruthless men. He knew that he was 
fighting a duel in the dark, and that 
his enemies, did they learn of his true 
intention, would stop at nothing to con 


quer him. And yet he had thought 
that he was beginning to succeed. 
‘And I am,” David Grane told him 
self, with sudden determination, in an 
effort to conquer his own fear. “It’s 
all nonsense, the way I feel. I’m get 
ting along fine. I’m gaining their con- 


fidence. 
them, haven't I?” 
Of course, he told himself, he had 


I’ve already got in touch with 
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not come in touch personally with 
Josiah Snaggs, but that was not to be 
expected so early in the game. Josiah 
Snaggs lived in his marble palace out 
in the country, with high walls around 
the grounds and electrical alarms and 
traps for the trespasser. ne rn 
lived in fear, thanks to David Grane, 
but, for all his precautions, Grane was 
determined he would get him in time. 
\nd from his country retreat Josiah 
Snaggs handled affairs through certain 
lieutenants. Some of them were men 
supposed to be upright and benevolent. 
A powerful group for one man to fight 
when they could hire men by the score 
to play their dirty games! 
he case of Peter Bronlan, 
for instance. A gentleman of the old 
school he was, a financier of parts, and 
known as a man scrupulously honest. 
There had come a time when Josiah 
Snaggs and his associates had engaged 


There was t 


in a financial deal that was outside the 
law. Disaster came, but not to them. 
In their fear of conviction and incai 

. ; 1, 1 1 7 e 

ceeration they sO haa managed it, 
through falsified books and perjured 
testimony, that Peter Bronlan endured 


all blame. He was an elderly man with 
ideas of personal honor, yet he had 
been sent to prison for a term of ten 
years while the real malefactors es 
caped. He had died at the end of his 
first year behind the gray stone walls 
It had seemed to Snaggs and his as- 
sociates that the death of Peter Bron- 
lan had sealed their security. But, two 
years after the event, Josiah Snaggs 
had received a letter. It was from a 
grandson of Peter Bronlan, who had 
been studying art in Europe. It stated 
hat the grandson knew what had oc- 
curred, but that he did not have ample 
proof to put before the authorities, or 
ortune enough to fight Snaggs and his 
associates through a series of courts, 
ind so he was going to take his venge 


and a terrible venge- 
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David Grane, as he now called him- 
self, was Peter Bronlan’s grandson. He 
realized the task before him to clear 
his grandfather's name and see Josiah 
Snaggs and the others fittingly pun- 
ished. Snaggs and the others had their 
millions—but that was not all. 

Snaggs and the others were steeped 
in crime. They did not content them- 
selves with crooked dealings in financial 
circles. They headed and handled an 
organization that sought to control the 
underworld of the city, that bent men 
and women to their wills. 

They stood back and took their per 
centages, issued their orders, and in re- 
turn furnished protection from time to 
time when it was needed. Josiah 
Snaggs, in his magnificent country 
home, living in fear of the vengeance 
of Peter Bronlan’s grandson—though 
he would not admit it—made plans, and 
his associates in the city saw them car- 
ried out. 

No mere charge of wrongdoing could 
annoy Snaggs and his associates, David 
Grane knew. [le would have to get on 
the inside, get conclusive proof, await 
an opportune moment, and make not 
the slightest mistake. 

David Grane had entered the under- 
world and had sought connection with 
the organization Josiah Snaggs com- 
manded. And he had succeeded. He 
had been given work to do and had 
been paid well for it. The work had 
been the gathering of information— 
nothing criminal in itself-—but David 
Grane felt that they were merely try- 
ing him out, 

His task was to gain their confidence, 
get on the inside, strike at Josiah 
Snaggs and the others when he would 
not miss the target. He knew that he 


was fighting against unscrupulous men 
who allowed no obstacle to stand in 
their way, against big fortunes, against 


men and wome 


1 who would carry out 
any command for money. 


So he had to be cautious. He knew 
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that, if Josiah Snaggs suspected he was 
the grandson of Peter Bronlan, his life 
would be shortened considerably. 
Snaggs would simply have him re- 
moved. Some morning a body would 
be found in the river—David Grane, 
semivagrant, probably done to death 
by others of the underworld; that 
would be the police version. 

David Grane had played his under- 
world role well. He had considerable 
money, but he did not flash it. He had 
enough, he felt, to last him until he 
had cleared the name of his grand- 
father and punished those who had sent 
him to prison to die of shame and dis- 
grace. 

And now this feeling of dread and 
fear had come upon him, a feeling that 
he was ata 

“Tt is foolish,” he declared to him- 
self again. “I’m winning out. I’m 
gaining their confidence steadily and 


surely.” 


oss to understand. 


Grane went on down the 
passing some of the furtive mannered 
men and hard-faced women. On the 
second floor of one of the buildings a 
man and a woman were quarreling; 
through an opened window their loud 
oaths and accusations poured into the 
street. Grane passed the entrance of 
a dark hallway, where two small-sized 
men dressed in inconspicuous clothing 
and wearing soft caps were talking in 
whispers. David Grane knew what 
that meant—another burglary would be 
reported to the police in the morning. 

But it was none of David Grane’s 
He was of the district now, 
with irons of his own in the fire. He 
was willing to “live and let live.” He 
had business of his own—grim busi- 
ness, a peculiar business, the success 
of which could be ruined by a single 
wrong word, a mistaken move. 

And he had nothing to do to-night. 
He hated to go to the dingy room that 
he called home. 


bed, a rag carpet on the floor, a rickety 


Street, 


business. 


There was a cheap 
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chair, an old bureau, and a washstand. 
The halls were dirty and filled with 
bad odors; yet Grane was forced to 
live there, since he was playing a part. 

He did not care to go to some other 


> 
section of the city in search of amuse- 
ment at such a Jate hour. And he did 


not care particularly for the sordid cor- 
ner resorts that lined the street all the 
way to the river. 

“A good thing when | have finished 
said David Grane. “‘A good thing for 
both my body and my soul.” 

He stepped into a corner shop and 


purchased a package of cigarettes, and 
went forth upon the street again. 
Along it he walked, toward the distant 
river, still killing time, still without an 
objective. And he saw the woman 
again. 

She stepped around the first corner 
and came toward him swiitly, her head 
averted. There was nobody else within 
half a block. 


David Grane did not slacken his pace, 


nor did he quicken it. He continued 
on his way, looking far ahead at a 
cluster of lights in front of a restau 


rant. 

“David Grane!” 

It was his name she spoke w 
was within half a dozen feet of him. 
David Grane glanced at her quick] 
from the corners of his eyes, and saw 
that now she was looking ahead, as if 
she did not want anybody who might 
be noticing her to think that she was 
speaking to him. 

That in itself was peculiar 
mention of his name from her lips hz 

I 
i 


\nd the 
l 


disconcerted him for an instant. 


i¢ 
ft 
smiled in derision to think that it had 
troubled him at a Perhaps there 


7 
were half a hundred persons in that 
ection of the city who knew him 
David Grane. Was it at all strange 


that a woman, possibly interested in 
him, should learn the name? 
“David Grane!” her voice came again 


in a whisper that v distinct yet low. 


“Well °” asked, a_ bit 
brusquely. 

They were just passing now. He did 
not stop, nor did he look at her di- 
rectly as he spoke. He was in a seri- 
ous position and had grim work to do; 
he had no time to spend in conversa- 
tion with women he did not know. 


Grane 


“Beware of traps, David Grane! 
| 
Take care of yourself to-night! Be- 


ware of traps!” 


The woman walked on down the 
street, quickening her stride. David 
Grane stopped = abruptly, whirled 
around and was about to follow her, 
when he thought better of it. Who 
was this young woman, and what did 
she mean? Grane hesitated a moment 
longer, then shrugged his shoulders and 
walked on. 

He stopped again and turned to look 
after her. She was half a block away 
now, walking swiftly, her head hung 
low as if she feared that somebody 
might speak to her. There was no 
boldness in her manner, but something 
more like timidity. 

David Grane wondered. Was her 
peculiar warning a thing to be heeded? 
Should he have stopped her, asked her 
questions 

fle went on down the street toward 
the river, thinking of other things. But 


f 7 


the unexplainable feeling of fear had 


taken possession of him again! 


CHAPTER IT, 
THE TRAP THAT FAILED. 


THE river always had appealed to 

David Grane. He relished the 
mysterious qualities of it, the inevi- 
tableness of its gentle but determined 
flight toward the distant sea. He 


its smells, its 


liked its sounds and _ its 
moods under the influence of different 
brands of weather, its craft and its 
men. 

And so now he turned his steps to- 


ward the river again and sought to 
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put thoughts of the woman out of his 
head, declaring to himself that her 
words had been but a trick to engage 
his interest, and nothing more. Dan- 
ger? Traps? What would such a 


woman know of them if they existed? 
1 
1 


Ile passed another darkened door- 
way where there crouched a man who 
was watching David Grane carefully. 
Grane did not even look in. After he 
had passed this man crept forth and 
sienaled another down the street. The 
sivnal was carried on to another cor- 
ner and into a resort of questionable 
repute. 

David Grane, reaching the next cor- 
ner, collided with a pedestrian and 
tepped back quickly with an apology 
on his lip fhe other grinned up 
at him and grunted an excuse for walk 
ing with his head bent down. 

“T was thinkin’ about somethin’,” he 
explained. “You on your way to any 
[’d like a drink 


myself, on a night like this, but I can’t 








ice special, Grane? 
drink the stuff they smugele out to 
man since the dry law went into efiect. 
But VU buy clam broth for the both 
of us Come along ! 

David Grane could not remember the 
name of this man, but he had seen him 
scores of times and had talked to him 
often. Tle was a man of the district, 


a recognized character of the under 


world—where names meant little—and 
(arane supp ed him to bea pickpocl et, 
a spy, or a sneak thief. He did not 


have the appearance of being a criminal 


of the balder sort No knowing man 
would have taken him for a burglar or 
i thug 
[ don’t mind,” David Grane replied: 
id he walked on slowly at this man 
cle He did ne care parti! ulai bor 
the clam broth hich he kn would 
ot be of the best, but he is killing 
thi ie, and thi eemed to be as food a 
way as any. And the fit of morbid 
foreboding was grasping him again, 


and he wanted to fight it off. Perhaps 
conversation would help. 

His companion mainiained a stream 
of meaningless gossip that had to do 
with things of the district. David 
Grane listened carefully, however, for 
he had learned early in the game that 
a sentence picked up here and there 
might give him considerable informa 
tion concerning the efforts of Josiah 
Snaggs and his associates. In that 
manner David Grane had learned tie 
names of many who worked for 
Snaggs, and their specialties. 

Grane walked with his head bent for- 
ward, answering a word now and then 
so that the conversation would be con- 
tinued. And so he failed to see the 
signal passed down the street again 
is a measure of preparation for his 
coming. 

rhe came to one of the corner re- 
sorts, formerly a cheap saloon known 
as Dugan’s place, a vile resort known 
well to those of the district and to the 
police. The room was large, with a 
long bar along one side of it, tabl 
and chairs scattered around, a greasy 
lunch counter in one corner. There 
were. wide, swinging doors in the froni, 
and the same on one side. There was 
a small door in the rear that opened 
into an alley. And there were two 
small, private 


rooms, which in turn had their exits 


doors that opened into 


to the alley. 
| )- | ( - ? 7) , > cr (| tas 
Vavid Granes companion conducted 
him through the swinging doors and up 
to the bar. Grane glanced around the 


place casually—he had been in it often, 


for it was a sort of headquarters for 

those who worked for Josiah Snaggs. 

There were half a dozen men he knew 

by sig in the place now, many of 

them Snaggs’ men, the majority sitting 
the tables or playing cards. Others 
e standing at the bar. 


\ coin was tossed down, two elasses 
ar | 1 esse 1 si f4 
ot clam broth were set out The fat 


bartender, an 


employee of years 
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standing, wiped his hands on_ his 
greasy apron and looked Grane’s com- 
panion straight in the eyes. David 
Grane failed to see the wink that was 
passed. 

Suddenly the side-street door was 
thrown open and a man lurched in 
from the wet street. Grane favored 
him with a single quick glance and 
knew that he never had seen the new- 
comer before. He turned to speak to 
the man who had purchased the clam 
broth. 

The new arrival lurched against him, 
and David Grane’s broth was spilled on 
fe put down the glass and 
turned quickly to regard the careless 
one. 


the bar. 


David 
“You've made 


“Sea a little rough to-night?” 
Grane asked, smiling. 
me waste a perfectly good glass of 
clam——” 


“Tryin’ to get fresh with me?” the 


demanded, in’ drunken 
own this 


the 


other tones. 


“Think you place—that it? 


Think you own whole earth?” 


He lurched backward, stepped for 
ward again, and swung up a fist. 


David Grane, still laughing, stepped 
quickly to one side. It 
tion to catch that fist in his two hands 
and force it to remain quiet, to 
down this belligerent one in an instant 
and send him on his way. 

And, in that 
sensed a trap. 


was his inten 


calm 


instant, David Grane 
He realized that 
intruder was not as intoxicated as he 
had pretended to be. The fist landed 
on the side of David Grane’s head with 
a force that no intoxicated man could 
ave commanded, and the sudden 
gleam in the eyes of his antagonist con 


this 





vinced David Grane that the man’s 
brain was not groggy with cheap 
liquic 

Fo 1 instant the warning of the 


woman who had passed him 


street returned to David Grane. 


too late lor hin 


was 1 to cOoOn- 


sider her warning now; he had a fight 
on his hands. 

The man swung at him again, and 
David Grane backed away and _ pre- 
pared to defend himself. The barten- 
der shouted something to the belliger- 
ent one, and David Grane sensed that 
the shout was not sincere. Something 
seemed to tell Grane that the bartender 
had expected this row and would make 
no effort to prevent it. 

Grane felt another blow against the 
side of his head, and started in with 
the determination to make a quick end 
of it. He rained blows at the other, 
striking him in the face, on the body, 
trying to drive him back. Those in 
had crowded forward now 
and were surrounding the combatants. 

David Grane was fighting furiously, 
angered both at the attack and the 
hypocritical manner of it. He 
eager to conquer the man with a blow 
and from the place. 
He did not anticipate any trouble after 
that, for 


the resort 


Was 


make his ¢ scape 


brawls were nothing new in 
and generally they were set 
tled without the police being called in. 
crowd was 
ing forward, recognized half a 

men him as_ typical 
criminals of the district, and knew that 
them were connected with 


place, 





Grane realized that the 





l nearest 


aozen 


some of 


Josiah Snaggs. They seemed to be 
forcing the combat toward the back 
of the room, away from the front 


doors. 

David Grane tried to get in an effec- 
tual blow but found that he was 
miatched man of no mean 
against a man who was fighting 
as though he had a 
task to perform. Once more Grane re 
membered the warning of the mysteri 
ous woman, but he did not stop now 


against a 
skill, 


now, 


at hil best 


to wonder why he should have been 
singled out for an attack. 
And then there came a rush from 


one side, the crowd parted, and Grane 


saw Jim Buck. 











SO aaeee, 
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Jim Buck was known to David 
Grane as a man of the Josiah Snaggs 
crowd. In fact, it had been tl 
Jim Buck that Grane had become af 
filiated with the organization. ‘There 
was friendship of a sort between them; 
Grane thought more of Jim Buck than 
of any other man in the district. 

The only thing Buck saw was that 
David Grane, his friend, was having « 
encounter with an adversary, and = it 
those who looked on scarcely were fai 
He rushed forward, thrusting men out 
of his way, and took his place beside 
David Grane. 

Back, and give them room!” Jim 
Buck commanded. “Handle the cur, 
Davie!” 

Grane did his best to carry out the 
command of his friend. But the crowd 
pushed forward again, and Jim Buck 
the mélée. They 
jammed against one another, working 


always toward the rear of the room, 


1 
n 


1rougn 


was entangled in 


triking and kicking. 
David Grane felt a blow against the 
side of his head 11 


and he knew that it 





il’ Bities 
gered him, 
not come 
from the fist of the one who had 
started the brawl. He whirled around 


and struck wildly. Men fell back be- 
fore him. He found Jim Buck at his 
side again, grasping him by the arm. 
“Back! Back!” Jim ~ Buck wa 
shrieking. 
David Grane did not know his mean- 


ing, unless ii was that he was to get 
his back against the wall. He struck 
again at the man who had begun the 
encounter, and had the satisfaction of 
eeing him retreat. And then David 
(srane noticed, for the first time, the 
xpressions in the faces of the others 
ne ‘hi him. 
fi was as though these men were 
hting him themselve Grane won 
dered whether the one who had started 
he combat was such a dear friend of 


1 1 
those in the crowd 


7 


Buck was pulling at him again now, 
and David Grane saw that he had 
opened the door of one of the little pri- 
vate rooms. He got Grane inside and 
slammed and bolted the door in the 


faces of the others, then darted quickly 
acro the litthe room and bolted the 


door that opened into the alley. 
Let me get out and at that chap,” 
David Grane begged. “You just hold 
otf the others——’ 
“That’s the trouble—the others!” 
Jim Buck exclaimed. 
“What do you mean?” 
“Tt was a trap, Davie! I knew about 
it, but didn’t know that you were to 
be the man. You're in danger, Davie 
you'd better get out, and make it 


quick!” 

“What do you mean, Jim?” David 
Grane demanded again. He was re- 
membering the warning the mysterious 
woman had gi 

‘Tt is a trap, [ tell you. What 
you’ve done | don’t know, but Josiah 
Snaggs is after you. You must have 


or else you have 





made some mistake 
found out too much about Snaggs and 
his gang. | heard them talkin’ about 
it. 

Grane grasped him by an arm and 
whirled him aro 

‘Pull yourself together and tell me 
all about it—and be quick!” he com 
manded. 

“That fight was a put-up job. The 
crowd was to work you into this room 
while you fought, and then a knife wa 
to be slipped between your ribs. You 
can guess what that would mean. 
They’d swear some stranger got into 
a fight ith yeu and did it, and then 


oot awav 
got away. 


‘But why—why——” 
“Don’t ask me, Davie. Orders from 
headquarters, I suppose. Mr. Josiah 


Snaggs doesn’t need your services any 
wouldn’t have 
’'m thinkin’ 


nger, that’s all. You 





been the first—or the last. 


[’ve been marked my self.” 
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“You?” 

“I’ve had the feelin’ for a week or 
more, Davie. I did something that old 
Josiah Snaggs didn’t like—and maybe 
I know too much about him. [I’m 
watchin’ my step, you can bet! They 
know that we’ve been friendly; that’s 
why I wasn’t let in on this more. I 
knew what was intended but didn’t 
know that you were the man. A knife 
between the ribs, Davie—and after- 
ward a bunch of lies and the murderer 
never caught, of course. And all be- 
cause old Josiah Snaggs, for some rea- 
son, wants you out of the way.” 

David Grane shivered. So they had 
plotted to get him! Josiah Snaggs 
either knew or suspected that David 
(rane was the grandson of Peter Bron- 
lan. <A knife between the ribs—a body 
in the river—-murderer unknown! 

And the mysterious woman had 
known, doubtless. She had tried her 
best to warn him, perhaps at peril to 
herself. That was why she had acted 
as though she had not wanted anybody 
to see her speaking to him. 

“You'd better get out—quick, 
Davie,” Jim Buck — was 
“They've made a fizzle of it this time, 


saying. 


but if you stay around here they may 
y. Get-out and 
go home, Davie. Don’t you even stop 
to wipe the blood off your hands. You 
certainly handed that thug a couple of 
good wallops at that, despite the odds!” 
“But I don’t——” Grane began. 
“Don’t stop to argue about it! You 
go right home and keep your eyes 
peeled, Davie. I'll snoop around and 
try to find out a few things. They'll 
think I just jumped in to help you 
because we've been rather friendly. 
rll find out all that I can and then 
come up and see you. We've got to 


think of some other way. 


be very careful, Davie. Your name 
is on the list, and I think that mine 
is, too.” 

“You come with me, Jim.” 
[ want to try to find 


“No, Davie. 
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out something about all this. I don’t 
think that the word has been passed 
to get me yet. Hurry away, now.” 

Jim Buck unlocked the door and 
threw it open. ‘The man who had 
started the brawl was gone. Half a 
dozen others were standing near the 
bar, half a dozen more were scattered 
around the room. David Grane 
stepped outside and regarded them for 
an instant, but none of them gave him 
the slightest attention. 

Hle threw back his shoulders and 
walked deliberately across the room 
and to the front door. The men in 
the place were at great pains not to 
look at him. David Grane knew, now, 
why he had felt a premonition the past 
few days. 

So Josiah Snaggs had discovered, or 
at least believed, that he was the 
grandson of Peter Bronlan. If that 
was so it meant that Josiah Snaggs and 
his associates would not rest until 
David Grane no longer existed. He 
would liave to be careful day and night. 
Not only that, but also his chance for 
immediate vengeance was gone. 

David Grane shivered again as he 
walked down the street, watching care- 
fully on every side. That little rear 
room—a knife between the ribs! David 
Grane had a fear of death. He always 
had possessed that fear, and death 
through treachery and violence was 
horrible! 

“Well, they didn’t get me,’ David 
Grane told himself. “They didn’t get 
me—and I’ll be on guard now.” 

He turned into a side street and 
walked rapidly, watching the dark 
places, scrutinizing every pedestrian 
he passed. He saw no man he judged 
to be a foe, but he scarcely expected 
to meet with them again that night. 

“They failed—and they'll wait for ; 
time now,” Grane told himself. “And 


’ll be ready for them when they try 


it again a 





i 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAP THAT SUCCEEDED. 


NGER surged within him—anger at 
the cowardice of the attack. So 
Josiah Snaggs sent his hired men to do 
for him, as he would have sent a ranch 
hand to butcher a hog! Well, they had 
failed. And it was another score to 
settle with Josiah Snaggs. 

Then fear took the place of anger, 
a fear that David Grane failed to shake 
off immediately. He knew, in a way, 
the extremes to which those of the 
Josiah Snaggs organization could go. 
Kut even David Grane did not know 
the full extent of the organization. 
Snaggs and his associates were pow- 
ers in the underworld. Nobody save 
themselves knew the identities of all 
the men and women they commanded. 

David Grane knew that he was in a 
deadiy peril if Snaggs had determined 
to remove him. How easy and simple 
that would have been in Dutigan’s place 
—his body on the floor, and a dozen 
men ready to swear that he had quar- 
reled with a stranger, and that the 
stranger had knifed him and escaped. 
Doubtless they had everything ar- 
ranged, even a description of the stran- 
ger to give to the police. 

And they would try it again—David 
Grane felt sure of that. He knew that 
he was in the midst of enemies if 
Josiah Snaggs had passed the word 
that he was to be removed. He would 
have to be on guard every minute. 

“But I’m safe now,” David Grane 
declared to himself. “They have 
failed, and they'll wait now to get new 
orders and arrange some new _ plan. 
And by the time they are ready to 
try again I'll be waiting for them. I'll 
not be in the dark. T’ll be expecting 
it now—expecting it and watching!” 

He tried to slay the feeling of fear, 
but could not; tried to laugh at him- 
self and call himself a coward, telling 
himself that there was nothing to fear 


at present. They would have to ar- 
range a new trap, and that would take 
time. Iface to face, David Grane was 
a physical match for any of them. And 
to accomplish his murder successfully 
they would have to do it in such a 
manner that they would escape all sus- 
picion, 

Grane watched carefully as he 
walked down the dark street. He 
turned into the entrance of the cheap 
lodging house and walked up _ the 
creaky stairs, alert, on guard, ready 
for instant battle. The old landlord, 
a man with a police record, was sit- 
ting behind the counter in the office. 

“Howdy, Davie,” he said. 

David Grane nodded to the man and 
glanced at the clock on the wall. It 
was within a few minutes of one in 
the morning. He went on into the 
hall and to his own room in the rear 
of the building. The door locked, 
David Grane lighted the kerosene 
lamp and glanced around the apart- 
ment. 

There were two windows | that 
opened on the alley, but this was the 
second floor, and there were no case- 
ments upon which a man could climb. 
H{le was safe so far as the windows 
were concerned, unless his foes were 
bold enough to make use of a ladder 
and run risk of discovery. 

On the door was a good lock, but 
one of conventional pattern, and so 
David Grane braced a chair beneath 
the knob in such manner that the door 
could be forced open only with diffi- 
culty. He felt that he could sleep with 
out fear of being knifed before he 
awoke. They wouid have to make con- 
siderable noise to enter, and the slight- 
est sound would arouse him. 


Sitting on the edge of the bed, half 
dressed, David Grane thought over of 


the events of the night. He still was 
determined to carry out his scheme for 
vengeance against Josiah Snaggs and 


the others. He would have to form 
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new plans himself now, since it was 
evident that Snaggs suspected him. 
And he could not hope to conquer 
Snaggs if he was compelled to guard 
himself day and night from enemies. 
Perhaps it would be better, Grane 
thought, to go away from the district, 





to lose himself for a time in some other 
city and reiurn when Snaggs began to 
feel secure again. It was a problem 
that eit have to be decided in the 
morning. He would get a good sleep 
hist. 

tie finished undressing and got into 
bed. He had turned out 
had lifted a corner of the window 
shade and looked down into the alley. 
He had watched for some time but 
had seen nobody 

“They'll have to get new orders— 
make new plans,” he mused. 

Sleep claimed him soon, despite his 


the lamp and 


fear. And it was broken rudely within 
the half hour, broken by a pounding 
David Grane sprang 
from the bed and felt to see that his 
automatic pistol was just beneath the 


4 ’ 
Linst the door. 


ings where he had fastened it. 
“Who's there? What is it?” he 





asked. 

“Open up, Grane! It’s an officer! 
I want to speak to you. Don’t try to 
make a break, for-I’ve got a man in 
the alle y. 

»’ Grane said. 

He found a match and lighted the 
Mean- 
time, his brain was busy. What did 
an officer want with him? Was he 
to be arrested for vagrancy? Was he 
uspected of having had a hand in some 
vecause he had 


“One minute,” 


lamp, then dressed partially. 


} 
' 


burelary or other crime 


beer associating with criminals? 
Grasping the automatic in his left 
hand he turned the key and opened the 
door with his right. In case it was 
not an officer, but one of his foes, 
David Grane did not intend to let the 


man inside the room. 
But, at the first glance, he knew 
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that his nocturnal caller was an officer. 
Moreover, it was Jim Smide, the detec- 
tive who never left a trail until he 
had reached the end of it and got his 
man. 

“Oh! It’s you, Mr. Smide?” David 
Grane said. “Come in! What can | 
do for you?” 

Detective Smide looked him straight 
in the eyes for an instant and then 
stepped inside the room. Smide was 
a giant of a man, who combined brain 
and brawn his work. If he had 
weapon he was not holding it in his 
hand. He did not seem to be on 
guard at all, yet David Grane knew 
that he was. 

“Why the persuader?” Smide asked 
suddenly, pointing to Grane’s auto- 
matic. 

“Oh! You startled me. I wa: 
sound asleep. I just grabbed it up- 
didn’t know who might be at the 
door ce 

‘Any special reason for thinking it 
was somebody who might attack you?” 

‘““No—I guess not.” 

“You didn’t happen to have an idea 
of resisting arrest?” Smide asked. 

“Arrest? I scarcely was looking for 
arrest. I’ve done nothing to be arrested 
for.” 

“Um!” said Smide. 

He walked further into the room, 
leaving the door standing open. The 
light shot into the hall, and David 
Grane, followed the streak of light with 
his eyes, expected to see a couple more 
officers standing there—and saw no 
body. 

“How long have you been home?” 
Smide asked. 

“About an hour, I guess,” David 


Grane answered. “\What’s the trou 
1] 
vie 

“Oh. [’m just investigating a bit,” 
Smide said. ‘‘How did you spend the 


evening?” 
“Walking around the streets, after 


dD 





AF. 











the rain. I dropped into a couple of 
places for a short time.” 

“Have any trouble?” 

“So that is it,” said David Grane. 
“Yes, I did have a little trouble, but 
I scarcely expected to have you bother 
to look me up in the middle of the 
night because of it.” 

“What happened?” Smide demanded. 

“IT was in Dugan’s place. I was 
just taking a drink of clam broth when 
a man stumbled in from the street and 
smashed against me. I made some re- 
mark to him—nothing out of the way— 
and he swung at me. We mixed it 
for a few minutes, but nobody was 
hurt much.” 

‘Who was he?” 

“T don’t know—never saw him 
fore.” 

“Ts that all that happened?” 

“That is all. We were separated, 
and I came home. I don’t know where 
he went.” 

“Crowd around ?” 

“A dozen or so—maybe a couple of 
dozen,” replied David Grane. 

“Know any of them?” 

“Almost all of them, by sight.” 

“Jim Buck there? Know him?” 

“Yes, he was there. He helped stop 
the fight. He got me into one of the 
little rooms in the rear and kept me 
there for a few minutes until things 
quieted down.” 

“Um!” Smide grunted. 

He stepped backward until he could 
reach the door and slammed it shut. 
Then he regarded David Grane again, 
carefully, glanced around the 
room. He walked across to the wash- 
stand, opened the door beneath it, and 
took out a towel that was damp and 
stained with blood. Smide looked at 
the towel, then at David Grane again, 
and then at Grane’s automatic, which 
had been tossed on the bed. 

“You’re a cool customer, 
Detective Jim Smide said. 


be- 


and 


Grane,” 
“T’ve had 


my eyes on you for some time now, 
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and I’ve told myself before that you 
were a clever one. You've got brains.” 

“Is that a crime?” David Grane 
asked, trying hard to smile, and making 
a dismal failure of it. The great fear 
was gripping him again. “What’s the 
big idea, Mr. Smide? You said some- 
thing about making an arrest P 

“T see there is blood on this towel.” 

“Ses.” 

“And the towel is damp. In other 
words, you have washed within the 
hour, washed blood onto that towel.” 

“Why, yes—from my hands. My 
knuckles were broken and bruised, as 
you can easily see, in that fight I had. 
And I marked my man, too—cut him 
over one eye—and some of the blood 
was his, I suppose.” 

“Finish your dressing and come 
along with me,” Jim Smide ordered, 
suddenly, 

“What am I pinched for?” 

“T haven’t pinched you yet, Grane. 
I said that I was investigating a bit. 
You’re a cool customer—had me going 
for a time. We'll see how long you'll 
last.” 

‘| don’t know what you mean,” said 
David Grane. 

“Dress, and we'll go and find out!” 

Grane dressed quickly, his mind busy 
with the situation. Detective Jim 
Smide did not seem inclined to do much 
talking, and this was not an arrest, he 
had Sull wondering, David 
Grane tossed the automatic into a 
drawer of the bureau, blew out the 
light, stepped into the hall at Jim 
Smide’s heels, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket, then motioned 
for Smide to lead the way. 

The detective conducted him down 
the rickety stairs and to the side street, 
and along that to the avenue beyond. 

“Just a little tip, Grane,” Jim Smide 
said. “I have a perfectly good weapon 
in my coat pocket, and my finger is on 
the trigger right now. Don’t make a 
break !” 








said. 
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“Why should I make a break? I 
don’t know what you mean,” Grane 
told him. 

‘Cool customer,” Smide commented, 





again. ‘Well, we'll see.” 

Down the avenue they walked, and 
finally they approached the corner re- 
sort where David Grane had been 
forced to fight the stranger. Grane 
began feeling the great fear again now, 
though he did not know why. Had 
the Snaggs crowd gone ahead with 
their plans for his destruction without 
Waiting for new orders? 

But that scarcely was possible, Grane 
thought. And Detective Jim Smide, 


Grane knew well, had nothing to do 
with the Snaggs organization. Jim 
Smide was known as a “square” offi- 
cer and a terror to evildoers. He had 
the reputation, also, of being a man 
hard to fool. 

Smide knocked on the door, and it 
was thrown open immediately by the 
fat bartender. More than a dozen men 
were in the room. David Grane 
glanced at them swiftly. The majority 
of those he knew were Snaggs’ men, 
and he felt fear again. He looked them 
over a second time but did not see Jim 
Buck. He would have felt more at 
ease, he told himself, if Jim Buck had 
been there. 

Smide was looking at him closely 


now, as though trying to read his 
thoughts. David Grane glanced at the 
officer questioningly. 

“Cool customer,” Smide repeated. 

“May I ask what’s wrong?’ Grane 
said. 

“As if you didn’t know,” said one 
of the Snaggs men, lurching toward 
him angrily. “As if you didn’t know 
what’s wrong, you——’” 

Detective Jim Smide stepped for- 
ward and thrust the other back against 
the wall. 

“When I need any assi 
little matter I'll call for it, 
clared. “And until I do call for i 


nce in this 





‘mide d 
omide de- 


“ 
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suppose you keep your mouth closed 
and your vocal cords dumb!” 

He turned to David Grane again and 
grasped him by an arm. He led him 
straight across toward the door of the 
little rear room where Grane and Jim 
Buck had been for a time at the con- 
clusion of the fight. 

“Commencing to feel nervous?” 
Smide asked. 

“No. Why should I?” 

“Cool customer,” Smide commented, 
again, with some admiration in the 
tone of his voice. “Well, we might 
as well get down to business and have 
an end of it. David Grane, there are 
almost a dozen men in this room who 
accuse you of murder. They say that 
you got into a quarrel with a man 
here——” 

“T did—I told you all about that!” 
David Grane interrupted. “But he 


wasn’t even badly hurt. A couple of 


times [———” 

‘T am not referring to that,” said 
Smide. “I refer to what you did with 
And I’m not talking about 


a knife. 
the stranger with whom you say yot 
quarreled.” 

Suddenly Smide threw open the door 
of the little room and thrust David 
Grane forward. The single incandes 
cent lamp in the room was burning. 
On the floor a man’s body was 
stretched, and surrounding it was a 
crimson pool. 

“Know him?’ Smide asked. 

David Grane took one step into the 
room and bent his head to see better. 
A ery of horror came from his throat. 
The dead man was Jim Buck! 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREAT FEAR. 
THERE was a moment of silence 
dread silence overhung with a 
while David 


1 


1 
+] 
i 


10usand possibilities, 
Grane looked from bulging eyes at t 
body of the man who had been his 











friend, the only genuine friend he had 


é made in this district of vice and law- 
DS breaking where his work of vengeance 
ig had called him. 


a blank 


niaze of 
bewilder- 


Grane’s mind seemed to be 
for an instant. And then a 
visions flashed through it, a 
ment of thoughts, all centering in the 
one great thought that now, at last, he 
was to know what real fear meant. 

“It’s—Jim—Buck,” he said finally, 
seeming to breathe the words; and it 
is doubtful whether any save Detective 
Jim Smide heard him. 

Again an ominous silence, while Jim 
Smide stared at him, and those in the 
big room awaited developments. David 
Grane turned his head I 
though it were a difficult 

his eyes met 


siowlv, as 


1 


‘7 
thing to «ao, 


and his those of the detec- 
tive. 
“Well?” Smide snappily asked. 
& “Who—who did it?” 

David Grane licked at his dry lips 
after he had asked the question, fearing 
the reply that he felt was coming, hop- 
ing against hope that he woul 


asc 


involved. 


“The cool customer is beginning to 
wilt a bit, eh?’ Jim Smide = said. 

rhere’s the job. What do you think 
of it, now that you look at it cold?” 

“IT don’t understand—what you 


mean.” 


“There are half a dozen witnesses 
here, David Grane,’ Smide told him, 
“and I guess they are more than 


1 


enough, all right. Don’t think that 
can pull the wool over my eyes. 
out here!” 

Grane was glad to go back into the 
hig room, to get away from the horror 
on the floor, 

“Do you see that man 
detective demanded, pointing to one of 


there: the 


" the Snaggs crowd. “See that othe 
, one? And him? And those two over 
thei some of them rt 


‘e? You know 
? Well, they are the witnesses, 


you 


fsrane 
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“And—what do they say?” 

“They say that you and Jim Buck 
appeared to be good pals for a time.” 

“So we were.” 
“And to-night you met in here and 
got into an argument about something. 
That argument ended in a fight. Be- 
fore anybody could stop you you threw 
Jim Buck into that little rear-room and 
slammed and bolted the door. The 
men outside heard sounds of a struggle 
and heard Jim Buck’s cry of fear and 
pain. Then it was quiet. They 
smashed down the door—you can see 
where the bolt was torn out—and they 
found Jim Buck dead as you can see 
him now, and the alley door open and 
you gone. They say that you stabbed 
Jim Buck to death, and you're going 
to the electric chair!” 


It seemed to David Grane as 





though 
the detective had struck him across the 
race, 

‘They say I killed Jim Buck?’ he 
cried. “That I did it? He was my 
friend !” 

“Men have their friends be- 
fore What was the row 
about—division of swag?” 

“They lie! They know I didn’t do 
it. I never quarreled with Jim Buck!” 


slain 


now, Grane. 


He whirled to look them over— his 
Members of the Josiah 
And now 


accusers. 


Snaggs 


naggs gang, all of them! 
they are sneering at him, else glancing 
aywawy  frurtivel ‘ thor i ashamed + 
away turtively as though ashamed to 
his gaze. 

So that was it! They had got rid oi 
Jim Buck, who had said that he was 
afraid they were going to do it, and 
they had fastened the crime upon 
David Grane, a man also marked for 
extermination. It was a pretty plot, a 


ot two-birds-with-one-stone ar- 


sort 

ngement. They would let the law ex 
terminate David Grane through legal 
process. It was all the same to Josiah 


Snares 
naggs. 
‘ EP a 
if didnt do it! 

hae “i 
iney re 


Grane shrieked. 


lying! 
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“Why should they lie?” Jim Smide 
demanded. “Listen to me, Grane, and 
then you might as well cave in and tell 
the whole thing. Half a dozen or more 
witnesses for the same They 
aren’t the best witnesses in the world; 
but what are you but a vagrant and 
probably a crook? How long would 


story. 





any jury hesitate, David Grane? 
You’re done!” 
“I never ie 


“Shut up!’ Smide shouted. “How 
can you lie in the face of the evidence? 
And didn’t I find a bloodstained towel 
in your room? And all the stain didn’t 
come from your broken knuckle-skins, 
either. Well—you want to talk?” 

David Grane caught sight of a fleet- 
ing grin on the face of one of the 
men before him. Through his mind 
flashed a lucid picture of his predica- 
ment. 


They would stick to their story, 
those men. The bartender would back 
them up, of course, since he was a 


Snaggs man. And what defense could 
he make? Could he tell, out of the few 
facts that he knew, a rambling story 
about Josiah Snaggs, the eccentric re 
tired millionaire who lived in the coun- 
try, and his prominent associates, 
reputed gentlemen of means and re- 
sponsibility, heading an organization 
that stretched its tentacles into the 
underworld? 

Could he declare that Josiah Snaggs 
had planned his murder and that of 
Even if he proved that he 
Peter Bronlan, 
it make to a 
actual 


Jim Buck? 
was the grandson of 
what difference would 
jury? He did not have the 
proof that Snaggs and his associ 
had wrecked his grandfather... In the 
eyes of most men he would be but prov- 
ing himself the grandson of a con- 


ates 


victed 

Such a wild story would be laughed 
out of court, if, indeed, the judge ever 
let it be admitted. The jury would de- 


cide it was the poor subterfuge of a 


felon who had died in prison. 


desperate man. Smide had been right 
—David Grane was done! He was 
caught in a Snaggs trap. Those men 
would life away because 
Snaggs and the others ordered it, and 
probably be rewarded for doing it. 
tle would be convicted, and then— 
the electric chair! For that was what 


swear his 


Josiah Snaggs wanted, of course. And 
now the real fear came to David 
Grane! 

The electric chair! He often had 


thought of the execution of criminals, 
often had read of it. And for him 
such a thing held the greatest of all 
terrors. It was not alone the idea of 
death—for every human being has to 
fece that and consider it. But the grim 
waiting! The knowing that death ap- 
proached at a definite speed! The idea 
of a man of full health and strength 
being led out and slaughtered like a 
wild animal! The helplessness of it— 
no chance to fight, no chance for the 


least resistance—— 

“I didn’t do it—didn’t do it!” he 
cried. 

Grane talked, and his words were 


one thing and his thoughts another. 
Smide listened, hoping with his detec 
tive’s cunning to get a sentence that 
would form the breaking 
down any story David Grane might tell. 
All the time David Grane was think 
ing. He had been caught in the trap; 
there could be no denying that. He 
had three thousand dollars in 
a money belt. around his waist—not 
enough to hire a score of lawyers and 
fight the case through a maze of court 


basis for 


almost 


Those Snaggs men would go on the 
stand and tell their story, and he would 
have no defense except the wild tale 


he dared not tell. Jim Buck, the only 
man who might have corroborated h 
testimony, was the victim. 

And the chair! The chair was be 
fore him. [ear clutched at him now, 
but not the paralyzing fear so many 


know. This was the sort of fear that 











- ee 
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moves to action, the sort that makes 
giants out of pigmies for a time, the 
sort that gives to men for the moment 
a courage and skill that cannot be 
understood. 

He would have to escape—escape 
from this place despite Detective Jim 
Smide, the bulldog, and those sneering 
foes who were trying to do him to 
death. Escape was the only thing— 
escape and flight. And it would have 
to be a long, ceaseless flight, with ter- 
ror constantly at his heels. 

“T didn’t do it!’ he cried, as he 
thought of these things. “I can show 
you that I didn’t!” 

“(Go ahead and talk, Grane, if 
you any,” Smide said. “B 


it will 
) ut cut 
it short! 
“T met a man on the street and came 
it here for some clam broth.’ David 
Grane said. He was acting like a man 





on the verge of hysterics, and Jim 
snide almost smiled. He knew the 
ymptoms. Grane would tell some 


wild, illogical tale, would see at the end 
#1, 


at it was full of inconsistencies, and 
then would collapse and confess. Jim 


Smide had seen the thing happen a 
core of time He was Willing to 
wait. 

“Talk! Smide said. 


We were drinking the stuff, and 
another man came in. | don’t know 


him—never had seen him before. | 


jostled me and struck at me. We 
started to fight. 1 was only protecting 
myself. Jim Buck came up and tried 
to keep the others back. We got into 





- - 1 4 
it room, and the other man went 


away. Then Jim Buck opened the 
door, and IT went out, and went home, 
where you found me. Jim Buck, alive, 
was standing in that door when I | 
here and went out to the street. So 
f didn’t kill him.” 

“WAS 


And here are half a dozen or more 





en who say that you did “a 
smide declared. “And it isn’t a case 
ror an alibi—you admit that vou were 


here, here with Jim Buck. You say 
that you went away and left him stand- 
ing there in the door. Half a dozen 

that you stabbed him and 
got out by the alley. It’s a mighty 
thin story you tell, Grane!” 

“But it is the truth!’ David Grane 
cried. He seemed to sense what Smide 
expected, and he did it to put the de- 
tective off guard. He began to talk in- 
coherently, 

“Stop!” said Smide in a thundrous 
tone, for he thought that the proper 
moment had come. “You killed Jim 
Buck! Didn’t you?) Answer me!” 

It was the voice of command. David 
Grane sobbed, crept forward, and be- 
gan begging and clutching at Smide. 

“You did it, didn’t you, Grane? An- 
swer !” 

“T didn’t! I—— 


“Tell the truth!” 


others say 


David Grane plucked at the lapel of 
the detective’s coat and seemed about 
to stagger and fall. 

“Please listen to me, Mr. Smide,” he 
begged in a weak voice. “I don’t want 
to go to the chair. I can show 
you——” 

‘Tell it!’ Smide said, staring David 
(srane straight in the eyes. “You killed 
Jim Buck! Didn’t you? Answer me!” 

“[—J——” David Grane began. 

“Didn't you?’ Smide almost smiled 
again. This was the instant of tri 
umph, he felt sure. David Grane 
was about ready to collapse. He 
eemed to be as weak as a baby. His 
eyes faltered, his lower lips was hang 
ing, he seemed to be struggling to talk. 


me!” Jim Smide cried once 


Day id (,rane answered! 


1 
} 


Suddenty he threw off his pretended 


One forearm flew up and 





beneath Smide’s chin, and held it back. 
His other hand darted into Smide’s 
coat pocket and brought out the detec- 
tive’s revolver. And David Grane 
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sprang backward like a madman, firing 
one shot into the floor. 


“Back, you curs!” he cried. “Lie 
my life away, will you? Back! Who 


>) 


wants it first? 
They cringed against the wall, the 
naggs men, guilt heavy upon them. 
mide had been hurled half a dozen 
eet away, but had regained his balance. 
Now he started forward. 

“Back, Smide!’’ David Grane cried. 
“T didn’t do this—and I don’t intend 
to go to the electric chair to please a 
lot of dogs. Back, or [ll plug you!” 

David Grane, holding them so, 
stepped backward to the street door, 
watching them closely, menacing them 


”hin|N 


y eb 


with the revolver. He stopped when 
the door was reached. 
“You know that this thing is a 


frame-up,” he cried. ‘And you know 
that they can’t do any more than send 
me to the chair. No matter how many 
I kill, they can’t do any more than 
that. You understand, don’t you? Pl 


kill to get away, if I must—so be care- 
ful! Vatch yourselves!” 
He reached one hand back and 


turned the key in the lock. His left 
hand gripped the knob of the door. 
An instant he stood there, menacing 
them while the great fear gripped at 
heart—the fear that made him a 
desperate animal seeking to preserve 
life. 

“Back!” he called again. 

Suddenly he wrenched the door open 
and darted out, slamming the door be- 
hind him, and was Those in- 
side the resort had a distance of at 
least thirty feet to travel before they 
could get to the door. And before they 
had half the David 
Grane was around the corner. 


his 


gone. 


covered distance 

Detective Jim Smide, a strange oath 
on his lips, sprang the room, 
yr the fat bartender to get him 
a gun. The from 
behind the cash register and tossed it 
to the officer. Smide threw open the 


across 
Crs ing f 


bartender got one 
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door and rushed into the street, the 
pack at his heels. 

He glanced up and down the 
avenue. Half a block away a small 


truck rumbled by. Directly across the 
street was an all-night restaurant with 
several men in it, but they were far 
back from the front. Smide ran to 
the corner. 

In one direction the block was solid 
with buildings, and the detective, who 
the district well, realized that 
there would not be as much as an open 
doorway there into which a man could 
dodge. David Grane had not had time 
to get to the next corner, for the block 
was a long one. 

Smide whirled in the other direction. 


k new 


The street was empty, but the block 
was short, and Grane would have been 
able to dodge around the first corner 


and so get out of sight. Moreover, in 
that direction was the river. 

The detective brushed aside those 
who had followed, ran back to the re- 
sort, and telephoned an alarm. Then, 
out in the street again, he started to- 
ward the river and its maze of dark 
wharves. The bulldog expression was 
in his face. Smide had taken the trail 
—Jim Smide, the man who never 
stopped until he had ‘brought down 
his quarry! 

CHAPTER V. 
THE MAN ON THE BOAT. 

\VID GRANE knew the district 
well, of course, but no better than 

did Detective Jim Smide. Yet 
often had considered the possible hid- 
ing places and had speculated as to 
what a hunted man would do in that 
section of the city if the police were 
hot on his trail. 

But 


] } r 
plans that 


Grane 


that he was the quarry, all 
he had _ believed good ap- 
peared to be futile. The great fear wa 
upon David sharpened his 
wits and doubled his courage for the 
time being; he was like a rat at bay. 


now 


Grane; it 
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another corner, 


around 
slipping Smide’s revolver into a pocket 
of his coat and keeping his hand upon 
e block at 


He darted 


i 
{ 
poorly lighted. 
the wind to the 
down toward the river. 
Well did he 
would be to make an 
uptown at the time. 


There was nobody in th 
and tl treet was 
David Grane ran lil 
next corner and turned 


t 
hat hour, ic side 


xe 


how useless it 
attempt 
He realized that 
Smide would have sent in an 
alarm, that every officer in that end 
of the city would be watching for him, 
paying special attention to places 
where a man might catch a car for the 
other part of the city. And he could 
streets running 


know 


to get 


Jim 


: 
not walk the without 


the chance of meeting some officer of 

the law. Yet he had to get away. 
That the thing—to get 

to place as much distance as pos- 


scene Of 


was only 
away, 
sible between himself and the 
Jim Bucek’s death. And _ that 
omething more than merely getting to 
the other end of ( 


State. Getting 


meant 


1 


the city or the other 


end of the away was 


going to be a difficult task, David 
i knew. It is a great 
city is an excellent place in which to 
hide it 
it also is one of the 


(Grane true that 


a man has a bit of money, but 
hardest places 
in the world from which to escape. 
\nd to remain in the city meant that 
he would be captured sooner or later, 
for Jim Smide was after him. 
Grane seemed to feel that the 
held the immediate solution to his 


problem, so he turned tow 


river 


ard it in his 


Decwla? rs 11 ia } 

flight, though he scarcely knew what 
1 7 + . 

he would do when he reached it. 
Among the wharves and dark ware 


houses and craft there he might find 


some afe pla in which to hide. 
There was the pos ibility f stowing 
away on some tramp steamer about to 


tor an opscure | 
And David Grane had 


1011 d dollars in the belt around his 


art of the world. 


almost three 


Wal 


2A Ds 


‘he did not know which way to 
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However, he supposed that not a ship 
would be allowed to clear port until it 
had been searched well, especially since 
Smide was on his trail and knew that 
David Grane had toward the 
river. Grane saw danger on every side 
of him, and present alway: 
vision of the grim chair in a little room, 
a little green door through which a 
man passed but once. 

Block after block he 
carefully dodging from shadow to shad- 
ow, watching ahead of him and glanc- 
ing behind now and then, ready to act 
in a natural if anybody ap- 
proached, running swiftly when there 
was nobody to notice and realize that 
he was fleeing. 

An ordinary criminal running from 
officers of the law might have sought 
and found help from others in the dis 
trict, but not David Grane. He might 
stumble into another trap, into a group 
of Snaggs men—for he did not 
all of them, and he knew that word 
had been passed to get him. He was 


gone 
was the 


negotiated, 


manner 


know 





forced to fight it out alone. 

Now he was in the warehouse dis 
trict, where there were but few lights 
human beings except watch 
Yet 
turn. 


at the entire section would 


and few 
men guarding tl 


> hie building 
y le Dig DULICINgS. 


Ile knew th 


be swari with policemen within a 


\nd merely to hide and 


evade capture for an hour or so would 
1 


few minutes 


not be enough. He had to throw Smide 





and the others off the track completely, 


scatter the pursuit, make a real escape. 


He darted down an alley between 


two gigantic structures filled with 
goods, and so came to the shore end of 

long wharf. A steamer was loading 
t] ere. and men were W rit 1s beneath 
blazing lig! D Grane hurried 
on, away from that danger zone, 


arenouses, and 
dark. 


Grane guessed that Jim Smide had 


dodged around more 


approached a wharf that we 


patrolmen and that 


picked up a few 
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they would soon be searching the 
waterfront. There were hiding places 
enough, Grane knew, but any of then 
might be discovered. And he did not 
want to hide; he wanted to escape. 

He knew that he might get a boat 


and cross the river, but they would be 
waiting for him there, no doubt— 
Smide would think of that. And he 


might get caught in a corner if he 
stowed away aboard a ship. David 
Grane had a fear of being caught in a 
He wanted to be out in the 
open, where at least he could fight. 

Slowly he crept along the wharf to- 
ward some huge piles of lumber. Now 
that he had reached the river he 
wished that he had come in that 
direction, but had remained. in the city 
proper. He began to feel that he was 
trapped. His great 
Again he seemed to see a vision of the 
electric chair. 


corner, 


not 


fear increased. 


vin out,” he told hi 


They'll not 


“T’ve got to 
self. ‘‘They’ll not get me. 
kill me off like that.” 

Again he started forward. His 
struck against a projecting board, and 
he plunged down. He 
feet instantly, having suffered no in 
jury except a skinned hand, and stood 
waiting, listening, fearful that his fall 
had been heard. 

Fifteen feet from him an electri: 
torch flashed suddenly. It was in the 
hand of a wharf watchman wh« 
heard the noise, and held by a 
policeman, but David Grane could né 


shoe 


was upon his 


not 


be sure of that. He feared that streak 
of bright light, feared that it vuld 
reveal him, that a bullet would follow 


its course. He bent forward and began 
to run. 

Once more his foot struck agai: 
projecting board, and 


whart. 


again he 
The watch- 


him now and flashed 


to the floor of the 


shouted at 
torch 
stant David Grane wa 

“Stop, ; 


man 


the again. Oo! n n- 


electric 


voue— 
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David Grane did not stop. He was 
upon his feet in an instant. He sprang 
away from the edge of the wharf, 
where were the projecting timbers over 
which he had tripped. Down the length 
of the wharf he raced. A weapon ex- 
ploded behind him. 
not the bullets from the 
watchman’s revolver that David Grane 
feared, but that the sudden tumult 
would attract his foes to the scene. 
tle heard a police whistle in the dis- 
tance and the sound of pounding feet. 
The pursuing watchman was hailed 
and stopped to answer. David Grane 
found himself in a precarious position, 
wharf the shore end of which now 
was well guarded by the police. 

The wharf was a narrow one, half 
surrounded by landing stages for small 


7 nc 
It was 


on a 


craft. It afforded no protection ex- 
cept such as might be obtained behind 
the big piles of lumber. [or an in- 
stant David Grane stopped to take 
tock of the situation. He knew that 
the police would start at the shore end 


every foot of the wharf. 
‘ 


would be watching along the 


and search 
They 
shore, too, 
side. 
Hiding in the lumber would be use 
less, Grane realized. Nor could he let 
himself into the water and cling to one 
for they would be sure 
there. It was the same 
And he felt 
that he could not swim in the strong 


wharves on either 


and at the 


of the pilings, 


to find him 


with the landing stages. 


rent of the river a distance great 
enough to permit him to reach safety. 
Now David Grane could hear them 





oming and could see their torches 
flashing. He moved on toward the end 

he , for there was nothing els 
to do he waited to surrender. 
He was gripping the revolver in hi 

nd now, determined to make an at 
tempt to fight his way through the « 
don « police, though he knew that 
here was not one chance in a thou 
ar d 1 he could win 
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On he went; and the great fear 
surged up within him again. Like a 
shadow he slipped across the timbers, 
glancing back now and then at the 
flashing lights, listening to the police- 
men call to one another. Once more 
the dreadful vision of the chair was 
before him. He looked down at the 
black water, but he had no thought of 
suicide. He wanted to live, to square 
accounts with Josiah Snaggs and the 
others, for his grandfather and now 
for himself. 

A streak of light showed ahead of 
him. David Grane stopped quickly, 
alert, on guard, wondering whether 
some of the police had rowed to the 
outer end of the wharf and cut him 
off. Then he saw that the light came 
from the flame of a match, and in the 
reflection he the face of a man 
lighting his pipe. 

David Grane saw more in that in- 
stant: the man was sitting on the prow 
of a motor boat. Grane slipped noise- 
lessly the wharf and crept 
upon the smoker. He was careful not 
to make the silghtest sound. The police 
were drawing nearer rapidly. Grane 
saw the man on the boat stand up and 
look toward the shore; he had heard 
the calls of the police. 

And then David Grane heard the 
voice of Smide in the distance. It 
seemed to send a series of shivers up 
and down his spine. Once more the 
vision of the chair came to him, more 
distinct now. And his great fear in- 
creased accordingly, to the extent that 
he reached the limit of desperation. 

He could not fight his way to the 
hore; he could not trust himself to 
the river; he could not hide there on 
the end of the wharf. Once more he 
crept toward the man sitting on the 
boat, foot by foot, walking on his toes, 
his eyes trying to pierce the night, the 
revolver held ready. 

Now he was within half a dozen feet 
of his man. He 1 


Saw 


across 


noiselessly, 


sprang 


jammed the muzzle of the revolver 
against the other’s breast, and spoke 
quickly in a hissing whisper that the 
other easily could hear. 

“Not a sound, or I’ll shoot. Those 
are policemen—-after me. They say 
that I murdered some one. I didn’t; 
it’s a trap, but I can’t clear myself now. 
Hide me under that tarpaulin. — Sit 
down on the edge of it. Make a wrong 
move, or say a word, and I'll shoot to 
kill!” 

He was grasping the man by the arm 
with his left hand, and now he jerked 
him backward. The other had not an- 
swered a word. They could not read 
each other’s faces. David Grane did 
not know with what sort of man he 
was dealing—perhaps with a craven 
who would do as he said, and perhaps 
with a man of courage and resource 
who would make an attempt to conquer 
him. 

“Til shoot to kill,” Grane 
again. “You must that 
nobody—you must get them away—— 

He had scant time, for the police 
lights were flashing a short distance 
away now, and he heard Detective Jim 
Smide’s voice once more. He forced 
the other man to bend over; he slipped 
quickly beneath the tarpaulin. 

“Sit down—and smoke,” Grane com- 
manded. “Swear that 
body. Get them away. 
ber that I'll shoot to kill if you—— 

Smide’s voice reached him again: 

‘“Who’s down there?” 

For the first time David Grane heard 
the voice of the man he was forcing 
to save him: 

“What's the trouble? 
river thieves?” 

Grane knew that several 
were flashed. And then Jim 
stepped to the edge of the landing stage 


warned 


say you saw 


you saw no- 


And remem- 


” 


Looking for 


torche 


Smi le 


and spoke. 

“Ts that you, Brad? 
doing here?” 

“T’ve been taking a little cruise, an 


What 


are you 
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the engine went on the blink, Smide. 
I sent my mechanic for help. I’m get- 
ting sick of this engine. It’s the most 
erratic thing on the river. Never buy 
What’s the trouble? 
ling around the 


ling 


a motor boat! 
Why are you prow 
water front, Smide?”’ 

“I’m after a man who did a little 
job of murder,” Smide said. “We 
thought that we had him on this wharf, 
See anybody ?” 

“The poor devil probably took to the 
water and came up on the other side. 
Jo you think he’d wait around here 
with all you men flashing lights and 
howling to one another? Be a fool if 
he did! Sounded to me like there was 
a riot. You'll never learn, will you, 
Smide?” 

“Don’t worry about ine, Bradman.” 
You pinched me for speeding once 
a couple of years ago, remember. Some 
of these days I'll get even with you for 
that. Either find your man or clear 
out, will you? If you frighten that 
mechanic of mine when he comes back, 
[’ll have the law on you. It’s after 


t 


two o'clock now, and I want to ge 
home and to bed.” 
“He probably took to the water,” 
Smide said. “But we'll pick him up. 
He can’t get far.” 

David Grane, beneath the tarpaulin 
within a few feet of Smide, scarcely 
dared breathe. He gripped the revol- 
ver as if to crush the butt of it, ready 
to act if Smide came nearer, or if 
the man on the motor boat made a 
move. 

“Who's the chap, and what man did 
he kill?” the man on the boat asked. 

“He’s a bum, and he killed another 


one 
“Then why should you worry about 
t, Smid | thought you only handled 
the worth while cases.” 
“T’ve got a personal interest in this 
° } y 1 Ine . 
one, as it happens. | had him once, 
and he got away from me,” Smide ad 


mitted. 


“He must be something of a man, 
then.” 

Smide evidently did not care to pro- 
long the conversation. He began issu- 
ing orders to the others. They were 
to work back along the wharf and make 
another search. One was to pass word 
to the men on the other wharves to 
be on the lookout, and another was 
to send a fresh warning across the 
river. 

Almost breathless, David Grane lis- 
tened as they walked away. He still 
was holding the revolver ready. From 
the way in which he had spoken to 
Smide, the man on the boat was a 
pretty level-headed gent. He might be 
the sort to wait for an opportune mo- 
iment, and then spring up and give the 
alarm. 

“Not a move,” David Grane whis- 
pered once, when he thought that it was 
safe. ‘Not a sound out of you!” 

[he minutes seemed as_ hours. 
David Grane strained his ears to catch 
every sound. He imagined the man 
sitting on the edge of the tarpaulin 
in the throes of fear. Smide had called 
him Bradman, and that caused David 
Grane to do some thinking. He knew 
about a certain man named Bradman. 
Whether this was the man or not, it 
was a fortunate thing that he had been 
here with the motor boat, and _ that 
David Grane had been able to intimi 
date him. 

Now he could hear the police no 
longer. He would craw! out and take 
the next step. Perhaps he could handle 
the mechanic, too, when he returned, 
and force the two of them to take him 
to safety in the swift craft. 


“Sit to one side,” he commanded in 
a hoarse whisper “And remember 
what I said. If you make a wrong 
move——” 

He w. interrupted. 

“Shut up, you fool! Do you want 
the cops to come back and get you? 


Do you think I’m doing this because 
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you’ve got me scared? I’m trying to 
help you make your get-away, you ass!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A CALL FROM THE DARK, 

AVID GRANE scarcely could be- 

lieve his ears. He expelled his 
breath in a great sigh, and a feeling 
of relief surged over him. For the 
first time he realized the full extent of 
the strain under which he had been 
laboring ; his arms and legs began shak- 
ing, perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head, and he felt excessive fatigue. 

But it lasted for only a moment. 
Once more the dread vision of th? 
electric chair came up before him, and 
once more he was alert, on guard 
against tricks, ready to take a human 
life, if necessary, to protect his own. 

Smide was not done, he knew. 
Detective Jim Smide never was done, 
report said, until he had brought in 
his man; and there was something un- 
usual in this case, for Smide was after 
a man who had escaped him. David 
Grane might be sure that the detective 
never would leave the trail as long as 
there was a chance of victory. Smide 
wanted to wipe out that escape and 
clear his record. 

David Grane wiggled beneath the 
tarpaulin and got his head free. It was 
pitch dark around the boat save where 
the reflection of the red and green 
lights showed dimly on the surface of 
the water. Three hundred yards down 
the stream there was light enough, 
where the tramp steamer was being 
loaded, and there were glistening 
lights across the river and far, back 
on the shore. But in the middle of the 
tream it was dark, save for the flicl 
ering streaks of brilliance that came 
from passing craft, of which there 
were few at that hour. 

The man in charge of the motor boat 
still sat on the other end of the tar 
paulin and puffed at his pipe. David 


Grane could make out that he was look- 
ing down the wharf toward the shore. 

“Gone?” Grane whispered. 

“T think so. But we'd better be care- 
ful. Jim Smide is no rank amateur, 
you know. If you made a get-away 
from him he'll be like a maniac until 
he gets the nippers on you again. Stay 
where you are for a time and talk in 
whispers; we'd better understand each 
other, I suppose.” 

“Who are you?” Grane asked. 

“Walter Bradman, officially, but 
Brad to all my friends,” came the 
reply. 

“Walter Bradman? I’ve heard of 
you,” David Grane said. “You're a 
young millionaire, sportsman, clubman. 
I’ve heard a lot about you, Walter 
Bradman!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Bradman. said, 
“T have furnished a topic for conver- 
sation many times, I doubt not. I’ve 
even had my name in the newspapers 
a few times. The last time, I believe, 
was when I drove my roadster down 
the Avenue at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour, in the middle of the after- 
noon, and tried to see how near [ could 
come to the corner traffic signs without 
hitting them. My eyes must have been 
in poor condition that day—I hit al 
most all of them.” 

“T know you,” Grane repeated. 
“And why should you help me? If 
you are playing some trick, Heaven help 
you! I'll shoot you down without 


9 


mercy —— 

“Say! You couldn’t throw a scare 
into me in a million vears,” Bradman 
said. “I’m scare proof. I’ve always 
had a naime for being that. Born that 
way. Doctors and scientists marvel at 


it. [’ma freak. No nerves at all, they 
say. Not ioking—scientific fac 

Heard of persons possessed of abnor 
mal fear, haven’t you? Very well. 
I’ve got abnormal courage. Only 


really i 


1 isn’t courage at all. I simply 
do not understand what fear is. Give 
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a lot if I could—get more thrills out 
of life.” 

“You'd know if you were in my 
place,” David Grane declared. “If the 
electric chair was just before you——” 

“Wouldn't bother me at all,” Brad- 
man declared. “I’d probably examine 
the straps and wonder why they didn’t 
keep the electrodes polished better, or 
something like that. Give anything if 
I could get a real thrill, I’ve spent 
a fortune pursuing thrills and haven't 
caught one yet. I’ve hunted big game, 
been to war, gone in for aviation, pi- 
loted racing cars and speedy motor 
boats—but it is all stale. Now tell me 
about this fuss to-night.” 

“They say that J] killed a man,” 
David Grane answered. “T didn’t. It 
was just a trap. Somebody wants to 
get me out of the way. They think 
I know too much, you see. They had 

nice story all fixed up, and I saw 
that I was bound for the chair. So 
I escaped——” 

“Good business! You see, I was tak 
ing it for granted that you are telling 
me the truth. Name?” 

“David Grane. And I’ve got to get 
away. You—with your story of not 
knowing what fear is—I guess you'd 
know, all right, if you had Jim Smide 
and his pack at your heels, if you real 
ized that capture meant that you'd 
never have a chance—be put in a pen 
and fattened for the killing—led out 
and slaughtered, without a chance to 
fight back—and all done in the name 
of the law! A lot of good it would 
do me to have them find out afterward 
that they had made a mistake! Why 
do human beings supposedly civilized 
still endure capital punishment ?” 

“T don’t know. What's the answer?” 

adman asked. 

“How can you jest about it?” said 
David Grane. “My 
think—think of being led out like a fat 


heavens, man, 


steer — 


«ey 


You forget that I do not undertsand 


fear,” Bradman interrupted. “I am 
afraid even that wouldn’t give me a 
thrill.” 

“And I’ve got to get away—get 
away,’ David Grane went on. “Can't 
you understand? I’ve got to get out 
of the city, out of the country. And 
Jim Smide and the others are watch- 
ing every avenue of escape. I’m like a 
rat in a trap.” 

“Didn’t I say that I’d help you 

“But why should you?” David Grane 
wanted to know. “And why should I 
trust you? I know all about you. 
You're rich——” 

“Pardon me,” Bradman interrupted. 
“T was known as a wealthy man until 
recently—am known as such yet in 
certain circles where they do not get 
live financial news quickly. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Grane, I have this motor 
boat, a furnished apartment uptown, 
a few clothes, and about five thousand 
in cash—thanks to Josiah Snaggs.” 

“What's that? What about Snaggs ? 
If you’re in with Snaggs——” David 
Grane got the revolver ready for use 
again, and fear gripped him once more. 

“Josiah Snaggs and his gang of high- 
binders cleaned me out, and they did 
it in a crooked manner,” Bradman ex- 
plained. “I may say that their crooked 
plans were highly successful. The for- 
tune my father left me has gone up in 
smoke. I was an easy victim, I sup- 
pose. Maybe I'll have to go to work— 


. 


may get a thrill after all.” 
“You’re telling me the truth?’ 
“No particular reason for telling a 
falsehood,” Bradman said. “I have 
been running around in this motor boat 
all day thinking about it. Just hap- 
pened to stop here to rest when you 
came along, with the cops at your heels. 
That was a huge joke I told Smide 
about waiting for my mechanic. | 
fired my mechanic a week ago—had to 


’ 


let my old valet go, too. Heavens, man, 


I’m even tying my own cravats. Can 
you tie a cravat? Like to be my valet 
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for nothing a year and find yourself? 
By George!” 

“What is it?’ David Grane asked 
vith quick suspicion. 

“Nothing to alarm you. I just had 
an idea—highly unusual! — Extraor- 
dinary! Seldom have one! You are 
anxious to make a get-away, aren’t 
you P” : 

“T must! I shall!’ David Grane de- 
clared. “They'll not railroad me to 
the chair just to please Josiah Snaggs.” 

“Snagegs been bothering you, too?” 

“Listen to me. You’ve no idea what 
Josiah Snaggs is, what his associates 
are. And I'll not tell you more—until 
I am sure that I can trust you.” 

“Take your time about it,” Bradman 
said. “The fact remains that you wish 
to escape?” 

“T must, I tell you. If you had the 
chair staring you in the face——” 

“Oh, drop all that fear rot. I think 
we can make some sort of a deal, 
Grane. You've got it in for this 
Snaggs, I suppose, since you iniimate 
he is trying 
the way. And I've got it in for him, 


tha 
tnat 4 


to get you put out of 
too, naturally, since he fleeced me of 
all my coin.” 

“Well?” Grane asked. 

“Pil help you escape—got an idea, as 
said. Mutual benefit stuff.” 


How can I help you in return? 
Grane asked. 
“Well, both of us want to square 


accounts with Josiah Snaggs. You 
want to keep him from getting you 
put out of the way. I want to thwart 
anv of his plans, no mattet what they 
are, if by so doing I can get the better 
of Snagegs and those assoc iates of his. 


And I want to get square with Jim 
Smide, who arrested me once for 
peeding. See? But above all, I want 
a thrill.” 

“But what——” Grane began. 

“Til help you make a get-away — fi ol 


Snaggs and Smide, and m get 


thrill, though I doubt the latter. Got 
any money ?” 

“Some—enough for the present— 
enough to travel on,” said David Grane. 
“Good! I’ve got a couple of thou 
sand in my rooms, so we'll not have to 
bother about the bank. I haven’t much 
left in the bank anyway. We'll travel. 
We'll get away. You are scared stiff, 
and may make some sort of mistake. 
[ don’t know what it is to be scared. 
You'll have the wit that comes to some 
men through fright, and I’ll have my 
native cleverness not impaired by fear. 
Pardon the modesty,” said Bradman. 
“Tt’s a combination not even Jim Smide 

can beat.” 

“If I could only get away—— 

“Will you hook up with me and take 
a chance?” Bradman demanded. “The 
hardest thing, David Grane, will be get- 
ting you out of the city. 
alone every man, woman, and child will 
read in your face that you are a fugi- 
tive from justice. Some country con- 
stable will pick you up before you've 
gone ten miles, hold you for investiga- 
tion—and ee you will be!” 


If you are 


don’t understand——” 
‘Try to choke down that fear of 
yours for a few minutes,” Bradman 
commanded. “You listen to me 


> ] 1 
Ready to go pal 


“Tf you show me the way—yes. But 
why should you——” 

“Listen to the man! I told you 
didn’t I? I want a thrill! I crave 


one. I'll be a fugitive, too, if I try 
to help you escape. Maybe I'll get a 
thrill being at the game end of a man- 
hunt, with Jim Smide on the tr: 
Can't you understand, man? I'm al- 
most broke, thanks to Josiah Snage 
I’ve no relatives and no friends excey 
the fair-weather kind—as I have found 


out in the last week or so. 


“T've nothing to do—life grows stale. 
It'll be a kindness if re let me join 
forces with you, let me help you. And 


in a case of this kind two brains are 
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better than one. Besides, I’ve traveled 
this country of ours from one end to 
the other and know all its corners. 
We'll fool Jim Smide. We'll keep 
Josiah Snaggs and his crowd guessing 
—and if heaven is more than kind we'll 
turn the tables on them some day.” 
“It’s a go,” said David Grane. “But, 
if you’re planning to double cross 


, 





me——’ 

“Trustful little stranger, aren’t you?” 
Bradman said. ‘Watch me, Grane, if 
you feel at all suspicious.” 

“You can’t blame me. When a man 
is facing death in the chair ‘i 

“Can’t forget that, can you? Well, 
Grane, you keep that revolver handy 
and plug me any time you think I am 
playing the traitor. What more can I 
say? Ready to listen to my plan now ?” 

“Yes—and thanks!” 

“Pay attention, then. [’ll whisper— 
don’t want to talk too loud, you know. 
You'll put on overalls that you'll find 
at your elbow there. Smear your face 
and hands with grease and try to look 
like a mechanic who has been working 
with a balky motor. We’ll get out into 
the stream and run up to my regular 
landing.” 

“T understand.” 

“Then [ll take you to my 
Nobody there, since | let my valet go. 
Once in my rooms, I'll make you over. 
I can’t see here in the dark just what 
sort of a face you have, but your ap 
pearance right. 





rooms. 


can be changed, all 


And then J’ll get tickets, and at noon 
we'll take a train for Chicago.” 
“But—to get out of town——” David 
Grane began. 
“Boldness does the trick, man. 
You'll be my valet. Understand? [’ll 
do all the talking, and you'll remain 


in the background like a stick, as be- 
Mr. Walter Brad- 
the mar- 
a notion 


comes a good valet 
man, disgusted with the way 
ket has been going, has taken 
to go to California for a month or so. 
Understand? We go boldly through 
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the gate and to the train, you carrying 
a bunch of luggage and making your- 
self generally useful.” 

‘But the risk ” Grane began. 

“Of course there is some risk, but 
not much,” Bradman declared. “And 
it is the only way. You try to sneak 
out of our little village alone, and you'll 
be nabbed before you’ve gone two hun- 
dred yards. Go out boldly and you'll 
make a get-away. Cops will be at the 
station, of course, but almost all of 
them know me, and they’ll not give 
you a second glance if you are acting 
as my valet. And your appearance will 
be changed.” 

“If I could only get away!” 

“You'll get away, all right. And re- 
member, I am to get a regular thrill 
out of this. I’m not doing it for noth- 
ing. And I must have your promise 
that, if ever the chance comes, we'll 
consolidate forces and put the skids be- 
neath Josiah Snaggs and his nest of 
thieves.” 

“You can bank on me for that,” 
David Grane replied. “But I don’t see 
why you should want to help me.” 

“Good Lord! Do I have to go into 
all that again? I want to help put 
one over on Jim Smide, I want to get 
a thrill, if possible; I want to get away 
for a time from this town where I have 
had some bad luck—and it is possible, 
David Grane, that I also hate to see 
a man hunted like a wild beast, that 
I want to help the under dog, and that 
I understood the ring of sincerity and 
truth in when you whis 
pered me. In other 
words, I believe you, David Grane, and 





’ 


your yoice 


your story to 
I’m ready to help.” 

“Thanks, sir.” 

“That ‘sir’ is all right until we get 
clear, Grane, and then I want you to 
call me All my friends do that. 
Call me Brad, except when there are 
others around and you have to play the 
servant.” 

“All right.” 


srad. 
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“Like the scheme? The only mo- 
ment of danger will be at the station. 
We'll time ourselves. I'll arrange be- 
forehand for the tickets and Pullman 
accommodations—a drawing-room will 
And we'll get to the station 





be best. 


just in time to catch the train. See? 
No waiting around. They'll not have 
a chance to get a square look you, 
Grane. You must have your nerve 
about you and get that look of fear 


off your face for the five minutes or 
so that it’ll take us to get through the 


station and into the car. We'll win 
out, Grane.” 

“I—TI hope so, sir.” 

“What ?” 

“T mean—Brad.”’ 

“Very good! 1 imagine that it is 


safe for us to go ahead now, Grane. 
Smide hurried away with his cops, I 
guess, to search the warehouse district. 
Crawl aft and get into those greasy 


overalls and that jumper. You'll find 
cap there on the seat. Get a little 
grime on your face and hands. Ue 


t, and be as quict as 

ible; Ill watch and listen. 
pay to relax vigilance when « 
Smide is on the job.” 

Grane crawled from beneath the tar- 
paulin and made f 
heart was pounding at his ribs. 
spite Bradman’s talk, David Grane still 
felt the great fear. H 
to try this method of escape, but he 
did not have complete hope of its suc- 


quick about it pos- 
It doesn’t 


1 Jim 






his way 


e had decided 





] 
cess. 
Bradman remained sit ard, 
puffing at his pipe, listening for ids 
from the wharf, peering into the dark 


ess as 11 1n an attempt to detect the 


resence of a foe. He felt that he had 
‘ ii ed fo ana lve it = id e } € 

t he would see throug 

Grane found the ove: mi 

d put them then « e cap 
down low on his forehead me w 
e ind, and he eare =e 
face eck, and | nd: 


“All ready,” he whispered. 

“Good enough! We'll be on our 
way then. We want to get home be- 
fore dawn, of course,” Bradman re- 
plied. 

He got up, knocked out his pipe 
and prepared to cast off. And from 
the darkness, seemingly within a few 
feet of them, came a sibilant call: 

“David Grane! David Grane!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MARY FROLAND. 


RADMAN | suddenly stood as 
though turned to stone. David 
Grane dodged back silently and swiftly 
from the little circle of light in which 
he had been putting on the overalls. 
Fear was gripping his heart again. 
Some human being had called his name 


out of the night; some human being 
knew that he was there on Walter 


Bradman’s motor boat, and it had been 
his one hope that none except Brad- 
man and himself were aware of it. 

Bradman suddenly felt David Grane 
clutch him by the arm and heard a 
whisper in his ear: 

“Somebody knows 
But they won’t get me. 
I'll let them take me!” 

“Ass!” Bradman whispered in turn. 
then he thrust David Grane be- 
hind him, took a quick step forward, 
and spoke in a loud voice: “Who is 
I°<verybody insane around here 
to-night? First a gang of cops come 
tearing down the wharf looking for 


and now 


that I’m _ here. 
I'll kill before 


A 
And 


there ? 


some poor devil, somebody 





else hisses out of the dark. Like an old- 
ashioned melodrama! Whoever you 
are, if you’ve got any business with 
me step to the edge of the wharf and 


talk. Show yourself, at least. And be 
about it. I’m about to cast off.” 


qui¢ 

For a moment there was _ silence 
vhile David Grane, crouching in the 
darkness just behind Bradman, felt his 
mmering, felt his breathing be- 
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coming rapid and like that of a fear- 
crazed man, and realized that he was 
clutching the revolver, ready to shoot 
if danger threatened 

ie sound of steps on the 


floor of the wharf above them, and 


Then came t 


Brddman spoke again. 


“Stop at the edge of the wharf, 


please. I haven’t invited you aboard 
yet, you know Deuced bad form to 
board a vessel before you’re asked— 
Uso highly dangerous at times. Must 
know with whom I'm dealing, you see. 


Can't be the victim of river pirates, or 
anything like that, you understand.” 
‘I want to 


The voice came out of the night 


peak to David Grane.” 
again, a low hiss that scarcely could 
be understood. 

“VY ho is IS (srane cl al = Bradman 


acl 
asked 


Bradman ddenly touched a button 
and a searchlight blazed forth, its rays 


revealing mercilessly the person stand 


ii at tne eclge of the wharf above 
] { 1 } : j 1 
them; he grunted his surprise and shut 
. 
off the light at once 
\ womat he excla ed 
oe L } +7 +7 
Day d Gsrane kne ne instantiy—the 


woman who had warned him on the 
street And she had 


She knew somet 


followed here. 
hing about the Snaggs 
gai would not have warned 
him. And why had she warned him? 


1 


ah at P 5 . 
To the best of his 


iw, or she 


knowledge David 
Grane never had set eyes upon her be- 


fore that night 


\ may col iboard Bradman 
aid 
no!” ( ( imed ina 
hoai 4 whispe 
ad ( x only a woman, Grane. Don’t 
be an utter ass. What have we to fear 
from a woman? [Better to have her 
here aboard than up on the what + you 


1 \\ . | . fC tae if ~} 
fool. \Ve can taxe care Of her 1f sne 
' ee » bo 
proves dangerou Know hei 


“T never saw her until to-night. She 
passed me in the street and warned me 
to watch out for a trap. 


why. I nothing about the 


I don’t know 

know 
woman.” 

She stepped aboard fearlessly and 

Bradman took an 

torch from his pocke 

flashed it into her face, plaved it w 


and down her form, inspected her well. 


stood betore them. 


electric 


“Doesn't appear to be particularly 
dangerous,” Bradman said. “Sit down, 
young woman. And talk in low tones. 


” 


“It may be a trap,” Grane protested 





“She is delaying us—holding us here 
until others have a chance——”’ 
“David Grane, I went out ot Way 
to warn you to-night,” she in 
tone of rel “And I have gon ( 





0 follow you here. 


I know all that happened. I hid behind 
those | iles of lumber until Detective 
Smide and his men had gone.” 


“Who are you, and what do yot 
f 1] Grane demanded 


h mee” 





I warned you of the trap, did | 
not’ she asked. “I knew that the 

plotting to get you out of the wa 

Oh, | know a lot of things, David 





,ou n 2 iW L\ David (srane, 
she went on. “And then you must turn 
and strike at Josiah Snaggs. You mu 
conquer him and let the world* know 
what manner of man he is really—e 
he surely will get you. I know tha 
his oa long.” 

a ’ re yi ? 

\ nal \larv | 

im) | d stl t tell 1i¢ who y 
are why you are mixing up in tl 
busing 

ae! a li you that just ne 
David Grane. You see, I must be care 


[, too, am in peril. Josiah 


Wwe ld have me nade away 
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with if he could. It just happened that 
I accidentally learned his plans fa 

“You!” Bradman exclaimed. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me that Josiah Snaggs 
and his associates would plot against a 
woman ?” 

“I do. And I am not the first 
woman,” Mary Froijand said. “Oh, if 
| dared tell!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Bradman 
asked. 

“Tam in fear—in danger—and I 
must be sure,” she said. “David Grane 
has been marked, and so have I. I, 
too, must get away, or must hide. If 
they catch me they will kill me—of that 
[ am sure. You see, I know some 
things that might send Josiah Snaggs 
and the others to prison.” 

“Why not make them public, then: 

“Don’t you know?’ she asked. 
“Surely you can see. What good 
would it do for me to tell my story? 
What official would believe such things 
against Josiah Snaggs and his friends? 
I must wait—catch the proper oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Suppose we put our cards on the 
table,” Bradman said. “Suppose we 
stop beating about the bush——” 

“T cannot until I am sure,” Mary 
Froland interrupted. “Tell me, David 
Grane—who are you?” 

“What do you mean by that?’ 

“Tell me your right name—tell me 
why Josiah Snaggs wants you out of 
the way.” 

“So you are a spy, eh?” Grane asked. 
Snaggs, he supposed, had put a clever 
woman on his trail, to get him to admit 
in so many words that he was the 
grandson of old Peter Bronlan. 





1 


“I—I do not know what you mean,” 
he said. “I want to help you, if I 


can—and I want you to heip me. You 

-you don’t understand, of course. | 
am in great peril, David Grane, and 
0 are you—and the same man is trou- 
ling us both. Can we not join forces 
and fight him?” 


“Tt’s a trap,” Grane said, again. 
‘“T’ve got no time for women!” 

“What do you mean by that?’ 
asked angrily. “I am as good 

“T am quite sure,” Bradman put in, 
“that Mr. Grane did not intend to im- 
ply the contrary. Since you seem to 
know something of this affair you 
surely can appreciate his position. He 
has told me his story, and I believe 
him. He has been caught in a trap— 
an innocent man facing the electric 
chair. What he meant was that he 
must use all his skill in making an 
escape; he has no time to attach him- 
self to others.” 

“But I am afraid,’ Mary Froland 
said. “You do not understand. I am 
marked, too, I tell you. I'll not be a 
burden. | have money to pay my own 
way.” 

“Let’s be going,’ Grane urged. “I 
don’t want anything t>? uo with this 
woman-——with anybody but you, Brad- 
man. It—it is dangerous. I can’t run 
the risk.” 

““Please—please !” the woman 
begged. “Let me go with you.” 

“Who are you—really?” Bradman 
asked. “Tell us all about yourself.” 

“} dare not—until I am sure of you,” 
she replied. “I am in the same position 
as David Grane. He might buy his 
own freedom by betraying me—you 
see, he is afraid that I might buy mine 
by betraying him. We may learn to 
trust each other——” 

‘“Let’s go!” Grane begged Bradman. 
The great fear was clutching at him 
again now. He did not know whether 
this mysterious girl was a menace, but 
he could take no chances. 

“You warned me, and I did not act 
on your warning,” Grane told her. 
“Yet I want to thank you for giving 
it. But that is as far as I can go. I’ve 
got to fight this out alone. Please un- 
derstand.” 

“J guess that settles it, young 
woman,’ Bradman said. 


’ she 


” 
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“But I do not know which way to 
turn—how to escape,” she told them. 
“IT tell you I am in peril. I know 
little of the world. I’ve been kept in 
—in seclusion for years.” 

“Let’s go,” Grane urged, again. 

“We cannot help you, young lady,” 
Bradman told her, as gently as he 
could. “Take care of yourself. And 
please step back to the wharf now.” 

For an instant she faced them, and 
the light from Bradman’s torch showed 
the tears streaking down her cheeks. 
Then the tears ceased, and an expres 
sion of determination came into her 
face. 

“All right,” she said brokenly. 

Without another word she stepped 
to the wharf and disappeared in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
REBUILDING A MAN 


[» a moment Bradman cast off and 

hurried to the wheel. The motor 
boat was piloted out into the river, and 
Bradman turned her’ nose upstream. 
The craft gathered speed until the 
water cascaded over her bows and 
spray deluged the two men. 

“It is within an hour of dawn,” 
Bradman said. “We'll have to hurry, 
Grane.” 

Like a thing alive the boat dashed up 
the river. Bradman 
turned it 
shore, slackening speed. They were 
running toward the wharf of a private 
club now. 


After a_ time, 
lowly and approached the 


“Keep your nerve, Grane,” Bradman 
advised. “Better pretend that you are 


dead tired. If we have good luck 

you'll not have to talk to anybody.” 
They ran up beside the landing stage 

and a yawning, sleepy night attendan 


came toward them. Bradman stepped 


out, with Grane at his heels, and got 
between Grane and the other man 
“Have the boat put up,” Bradm: 








directed. “I’m going away for a time. 
Understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the sleepy attend- 
ant. 

There was no danger so far as the 
attendant was concerned; he thought 
only of making the boat fast, of enter 
ing the order to have her put up, and 
then getting back to the easy-chair in 
the office. 





Bradman led the way up from the 
water front. Few persons were abroad. 
Here and there a light wagon rum- 
bled past, feet pounded on the pave 
ments, and bottles rattled as milkmen 
made their rounds; in the distance 
some man hurrying to his early morn- 
ig a lively air. 
They came to a corner where a small 


hotel was situated, and where there was 


ing work was whistlit 


a lone taxicab at the stand, its chauf 
feur asleep on the box. Bradman woke 
him and gave the address, and the cab 
lurched through the empty streets. 


Nothing to it,” 


Bradman was say 
ing to Grane in low tones. ‘“‘No trou 
ble at the apartment house at all; they 
expect almost anything of me, and thi 
night clerk and elevator boy are aslee} 
on their feet half the time. Just buck 
up, Grane. Our greatest difficulty 1 
going to be that wholesale fear « 

yours. It shows in your face and in 
your manner; you almost advertise 1 

the world the fact that you are a fu 


’ 


tive from justice. 
EE you were facing the chair— 
Kot! Forget about that for a time, 


We'll get you out of thi: 


all right, and it'll be a lark at t 


Anything to put one over on Detective 


can't you? 


1 


] 
Jim Smide. Get your mind on the 
fact that we are going to take a n 
trip to California, and let it go at 
rit we are. 

{ vot trom 1¢ taxi ) d B i1d- 
mai the chauffeur Chen he le 
t] way inside the apartment house. 
Che cl 1 ly nodded to him and 
went on reading his morning new 
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paper ; the colored elevator boy did not 
give them a second glance; he was 
used to having Walter Bradman 1 
strange beings home with him, and he 
thought nothing of this man in me- 
chanic’s garb. It was well known that 
sradman always was tinkering with 
automobiles and motor craft, and that 
mechanics were his constant compan- 
ions. 

David Grane gave a deep sigh of re- 
lief when they were safe in 
rooms, 

“T told you it would be easy,” 
man said, “And the rest will j 
easy, if you only make yoursel 
think so. If we can’t outwit a im 
Jim Smide I'll be willing to 
ir myself. Well, it is 
o’clock, and our train leaves at noon, 

we have about seven hours. 
the bathroom with you, Grane. Strip 
and take a hot bath, and follow it with 
a cold shower; then I’ll begin work and 
make you over.” 

“But I don’t 
began. 

“Just leave it to little Brad. 
expert at some 
while I make a 

David Grane 
man made the coffee, 
match to cigarette and sat 
easy-chair to contemplate the problem. 
Presently he got up and knocked on the 
door of the bathroom. 

“Don’t put on a stitch of your own 
clothes,” he commanded. “T'll give you 
ome things.” , 

He hurried into a bedroo: 
there, returnin 
undergarments which he handed to 
1 Grane. 


David 
“Tt’s new stuff, 





bring 


a eee 
Ihraagman § 


4S 








chair 





see how-—— (orane 





things. Get t! at Datn 
pot of coffee.” 
obeyed orders. Brad- 


iched 





and then to 


down in an 


maged 


* o9 





and not marked,” he 
plained. “We are about the 
ize, Grane, so they should fit fairly 
ell. Come out when you've got that 
uff on, and we'll pick out shirts and 
suit. And make it 
minutes 


cnant 
nap] 


‘ ‘ 
iater 


\ few 
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stood before him in the new attire. 
Bradman saw at a glance that the bath 
had done its work—Grane was feeling 
considerably rested. He seemed to 
have forgotten some of his fear. Brad- 
man tossed him a dressing gown and 
motioned for him to sit at one end 
of the table. He poured the coffee. 
“No trouble about clothes,” Bradman 
“There'll not be a mark on any- 
thing, and we'll hide your old stuff here. 
I’ve got a black suit, inconspicuous, just 
the thing. So much for the clothes. 
Your face and voice are the important 
things. Ever stop to realize, Grane, 
what an easy job it is to change a 
man’s appearance? Easiest thing in 
the world, though few persons seem 
to know it. Old stuff, putting on dis- 
! The best way in the world to 


guises! 
f. False 


disguise is to take things off. 


whiskers and hair never fooled any 
man with sense.” 
“T don’t see how——” Grane began. 


studying your 
“Go into 


“Keep quiet! I’m 
face,” Bradman interrupted. 
the bathroom and shave now, Grane, 


and take off that mustache. That will 
1 
r 


make a great difference. After you 
have done that I'll do the rest. You 
won't know yourself when you look 


into a mirror. Shave off the mustache, 
and then massage your upper lip furi- 
ously. It'll be stiff and straight and 
white because you’ve been wearing that 
mustache, and we want it to look a 


though it never grew hair. Hurry, 
please!” , 

David Grane disappeared into the 
athroom. When he came back the 


was gone, and he had mas- 


aged his upper lip as Bradman had 
directed him. He sat down at one end 
of the table again, and Bradman got 
ombs and brushes, a pair of scissors, 
nd carried them to the table. 

Your hair first,’ he said. He 


and parted 
1 he began 


ombed Grane’s thick hair 
in the and ther 


his work with the scissors. 


middle, 
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“A change in style of hair cut is a 
great change in any man,” he said. 
“We part the hair differently, you see, 
and then cut it to coniorm. You have 
been wearing it long and thick at the 
back, and I am going to cut it high 
and close. I'll thin it out over the 
ears, too. And then, Grane, we'll bor- 
row a tip from the ladies and give 
your hair a treatment. I’ve got the 
stuff we need—used it once for ama- 
teur theatricals. It won’t take more 





than an hour.” 

“When Bradman had finished his 
work on the hair David Grane looked 
at his reflection in a hand mirror. His 
appearance had been changed greatly 
The hair cut had worked wonders; his 
hair now had an auburn tinge, looked 
thin, and was parted in the middle and 
plasiered down on either side. 

“Cood, so far,’ Bradman declared. 
“But that is only a beginning. Now 
we'll work on your eyebrows. Where’s 
that safety razor?” 

He found it and began again. David 
Grane’s eybrows were thick and heavy; 


} 


they almost met over his nose. It took 
1 


Walter Bradman less than half an hour 
to change all that. Once more Grane 
looked into the mirror. His eyebrows 
had been thinned and shaped, but not 
so perfectly as to attract attention. The 
space between them had been widened. 
G1 
tire expression around the eyes had 





ane noted, with wonder, that the en- 


been changed. 

“Tt may not be known commonly,” 
Bradman said, “but the majority of 
persons form their impressions of the 
looks of others by the expression 
around the eyes. Now we'll just touch 
up those brows as regards color—and 
there you irre!” 

But Bradman had not finished. It 
was necessary to be thorough, he ex 
plained. They might encounter Jim 
Smide face to face, and Smide was no 


fool. Bradman produced several tiny 
strips of flesh-colored plaster, and he 
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used these to hold the ears closer to 
the head; the strips covered with hair 
so that they could not be seen. 

“Now look,’ Bradman commanded. 

David Grane gasped as he glanced 
into the miror. His entire appearance 
had been changed. Bradman went 
into the bedroom again, and came back 
with a pair of tiny spectacles. 

“My valet used to wear them when 
he was reading,’ Bradman explained. 
“Te forgot them when I fired him 
Wear them low down on the nose. 
The lenses are very small, you see, and 
you look over them, to a certain ex- 
tent. They change the expression of 
the face just below the eyes, which is 
yet another distinguishing mark in 
every set of human features. There 
you are, Grane! Commencing to have 
a little hope now 

"yes. Sir. 

“Brad, remember, to my friend 


“ey 


Very well, Brad.” 


“But we are far far from being done 
yet,” Bradman said. “Can you speak 


French ?” 


Ve well I studied art in Paris.” 
“Fine! From now on your name is 
Pierre, and you shall speak in a sort 


of French dialect. Understand? Try 
i a 

Zat ees excellent, m'steul”’ 

It is, indeed,” replied Bradman, 





chuckling. “Oh, this is going to be a 
lark!’ 

“No lark when there i the 
chait es 

“For heaven get to 
thinking abou agail 
( hange yo S It’s 
important a ( face 
Keep telling Oo re 
Pierre valet Hold 
that state of 1 ( ( 
the cl nd well on oui \ ld g 
into it again whenever \ are witl 
other persons Now |] e vo 


pe 
hands.” 


David Grane extended them, 
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Bradman inspected them carefully, 
grunting a bit now and then.” 

“Can’t do much with the hands,” he 
reported finally. “We might be thank- 
ful that they are not scarred in any 
way. We’ll just trim the nails squarely 
across, which will change the appear- 
ance a little. And hold the fingers close 
together all the time. You've been 
used to spreading them out and half 
doubling them up. Now stand up. 
Walk with quick steps and have your 
shoulders stooped a bit. Go ahead and 
try it, Grane!” 

For fifteen 
tried it. 

“Remember that,’ Bradman directed. 
“Walk with those little, quick, jerky 
steps, and keep your shoulders stooped. 
A person’s walk and manner of carry- 
ing the shoulders are two of the easiest 
things in the world to recognize. The 
voice, I think, is next.” 

“But how can you change my voice ?” 
Grane asked, in wonder. “You mean 
that I am to talk in an unusual tone?” 

“You are to speak as little as pos- 
sible, Grane. And it would do small 
good to have you attempt to change 
the tone. It would be easy to forget 
at the crucial moment, and the modula- 
tion would be pretty much the same, at 
that. No, Grane, we are going to 
change the voice well—and you are due 
to have a sore throat for a time.” 

Once more he hurried into the bed- 
room, and when he returned he car- 
ried an atomizer. 

“Strong perfume that will cut into 
the best vocal cord known to fame,” 
Bradman said, chuckling. ‘Open your 
mouth, Grane, and I'll spray 
throat.” 

He sprayed it thoroughly, waited for 
a few minutes, sprayed it again; soon 
he repeated the process, holding con- 
versation continually. Within hali an 
hour David Grane felt that his throat 
was afire. 

“A little sore throat, but you will find 


minutes David Grane 


your 


that the voice is changed entirely,” 
Bradman said. “We have to endure a 
few discomforts, you know. The voice 
is an important thing, too. And we 
don’t want to overlook anything or 
make any mistakes.” 

David Grane spoke in reply. He did 
not recognize his own voice. It was 
pitched higher now, and unconsciously 
he changed the modulation, the articu- 
lation of ordinary words, because to 
speak them in the usual way pained his 
throat. 

“Great!” Bradman exclaimed. “And 
you'll find that the change will be more 
marked in a few hours. To-morrow 
you'll be husky, and then you can pre- 
tend that you have a cold.” 

David Grane looked at his face in 
the mirror again. A measure of hope 
came to him, but it could not drown 
entirely the great fear that clutched at 
his heart. He remembered the power 
of Josiah Snaggs and his associates, 
remembered the trap, remembered that 
Detective Jim Smide, the officer who 
never quit until he had his man, was 
on the trail. 

“Come into the bedroom and finish 
dressing now,” he heard Bradman say- 
ing. “Then we'll view the ensemble, 
so to speak, and see whether we have 
overlooked anything. We haven't any 
time to lose. I can’t make our train 
know.” 


wait, you 


CHAPTER IX. 
STOPPED AT TITE GATE. 


BOUT 
A later 


> 


three-quarters of an hour 
Bradman ceased pacing the 
floor, an action in which he had been 
engaged for fully fifteen minutes, and 
turned from a window to regard David 
Grane thoughtfully. Grane was sitting 
beside the table in the middle of the 
room. 

“The best actor is the man who loses 
himself in his réle, loses his own per- 


sonality in that of the character he 
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is expected to portray,’ Bradman an- 
nounced, “So, [ am going to order a 
substantial breakfast and watch you 
act. You are to receive it when it is 
brought to the door. Forget for the 
tine being that you are David Grane, 
fugitive from injustice, and remember 
only that you are Pierre, my personal 
servant.” 

Bradman ordered the breakfast by 
telephone from the restaurant on the 
first floor of the apartment house, and 
when it arrived David Grane went to 
the hall door and let the waiter in, and 
helped him put the meal upon the table. 
He was trembling a bit, but he did not 
forget to speak in Vrench dialect, and 
he walked with nervous, short strides 
and held his 
Bradman had directed. 


shoulders stooped, as 
They ate the meal, and Bradman 
maintained a ee fire of con 
versation, compelling David Grane to 
speak as Pierre, and not himself. 
“Good = enough!” Bradman ex- 
claimed, when the waiter had come 
back for the empty dishes and tray, and 


“Now I'll get 


had cari ied them out. 


Db 
busy over the telephone again and a1 
range for our transportation. I hope 


we can get proper accommodation 

Ten minutes’ conversation over the 
wire concluded the matter. Tickets for 
Los Angeles would be waiting for then 
at the Grand Central Terminal, and 
Bradman had been able to obtain a 
Pullman drawing-room as far as 
Chicago. 

“everything is going lovely,’ 
David Grane. “This is a great game 
we are playing.” 

Chere will be cops at the tation,’ 
David Grane replied, the 1 : of fear 


again. 
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ing suspicious, strange, or wonderful 
about that. Man, it has happened at 
least a score of times in my young ca- 
reer, And remember, please, that you 
are Pierre—remember that always. 
You don’t have to talk except when 

speak to you. If we run afoul of foes, 
let me do all the ‘talking. I haven’t 
made any great mark in this world 

do happen to have 
a reputation for quick wit. Let it go 


ours, possibly, but 


at that. 
pack, 

bradman supervised the packing and 
saw to it that David Grane’s modes 
bag was filled with the sort of thin: 
a valet would be most likely to 
on such a trip. Bradman himsel 
a suit case, a bag, and a small trunk. 
If it happened that the baggage wa 


And now we'll get busy and 


” 


searched nothing would be found in it 
to excite suspicion. 
And then, after Bradman had _ in 


1 


formed the superintendent of the 


apariment 


| iat he was going 

ay for a time, they sat down to wait 
each minute seeming an hour. Brad 
man still maintained the conversation 
and forced David Grane to talk in the 
voice and manner of Pierre. 

‘You're getiing it down pat,” Brad 
man declared. ‘Now, keep your ner 
Grane. I don’t anticipate any trouble 
at all, but it is best for us to be on 
guard continually. And if you lool 
and act like a fugitive, somebody i 
sure to notice it and take you for on 
Che big thing is to get out of the ci 
in a natural manner, 
needn’t fear am 
that Jim Smide may have wired ahead; 


remember. We 


descriptions ot yot 


yo wont l 1 now 

ri 7 ] 

Chen Bradman paced the floot 
f ime, elancine ofte 14 ‘ 





tax! 


hed be the pertect set 
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the drawing-room of the Pullman, you 


may relax a bit.” 

They went — in the clevator, 
David Grane handiing the baggage, and 
"‘adiaaa glanced 
chauffeur 


out to the meth: 
at his watch again as the 
began the journey. 

“We have it timed pretty well,” he 
said. “We'll reach the station about 
fifteen minutes before train time. So 
we can rush things, Grane—claim the 
transportation, check the trunk, hurry 
through the gate, get into our draw- 
ing-room, and have not more than a 
couple of minutes to wait before the 
train starts to slip from the station. 
So buck up!” 

David Grane was doing his best to 
“buck up,” but the great fear was grip- 
ping him again. He glanced through 
the window of the taxicab nervously, 
secing a plain-clothes man in every 
pedestrian who wore trousers. He ~ 
agined that everybody on the walks was 
staring at him, that his disguise was 
being penetrated. And most of all he 
dreaded the few minutes they would 
have to spend in the crowded -station. 

They reached their destination, left 
the cab, and walked down into the big 
rooim. 

“Pile the hand baggage here,’ 
man directed. “And go over first and 
claim our transportation. Here is the 
money.” 

“Tl buy my own ticket——” 


Brad- 


Grane 
began, 

“Ass!” Bradman grumbled. “Would 
that look natural—valet paying his own 
way while traveling with his employer? 
Buck up, Grane, and be careful! And 
remember that you are Pierre. Check 
trunk after you get the tickets, then 
hurry back here. We haven’t any too 
much time, you know.” 

David Grane took the money and 
hurried to the ticket window. He 


walked with quick strides, with hi 
houlders stooped, and when he spoke 

it was in the 
3A DS 


dialect. He claimed the 


tickets and paid for them, and then, 
clutching them in one hand, he hur- 
ried toward. the baggage counter to 
check the trunk. 

Now he was compelled to pass 
through the crowd and to walk slower, 
and the great fear came to him once 
more. Ile saw several policemen in the 
distance, and though he was aware that 
they were the officers usually stationed 
there, he imagined that they were look- 
ing for him to the exclusion of all else. 

He saw a detective he recognized, 
too, and was compelled to walk within 
a dozen feet of the man. David Grane 
was very particular about the quick 
stride and stooped shoulders now. His 
heart was pounding at his ribs, his 
breathing became more rapid. 

As he reached the baggage counter 
he tried to guip down his fear. There 
he avas forced to wait for attention, and 
his fear increased. But after a time 
an attendant checked the trunk for him, 
and David Grane started back to where 
Bradman was waiting. 

And then he saw 
Smide! 

Smide was standing just at the edge 
of the crowd, scrutinizing those who 
passed him, Smide the human _ blood- 
hound. David Grane stopped in his 
tracks and whirled around. 

Again the vision of the electric chair 
came up before him; once more he told 
himself that he would fight. And he 
eesberd that he did not have a 
weapon on him. Bradman had insisted 
upon that, for it would have compli 
cated matters had some officer grown 
h and 


Detective J im 


1 
icious and made a 


weapon. It 


SUS 





pi 
found the 


served as an excuse to detain David 


F 1 oie 
would nave 


Grane until an investigation was made. 
It is no light thing in the State of New 
York to carry a weapon without a yp 
mit to do so, 

Grane supposed that his fear showed 
in his face, when, as a matter of fact, 
nobody was giving him the slightest at- 
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tention. Those who did glance at him 
saw in his face the expression of a 
man who had forgotten something. 

He circled around the crowd, and 
when he got to the other side of it he 
found that Jim Smide had moved, too, 
and that it was necessary to pass close 
to him to get to Bradman. 

David Grane stooped his shoulder: 
more, licked at his dry lips, bent his 
head, and started forward, fumbling at 
the tickets and glancing down at them 
so that Smide would not get a direct 
look at his features. 

He was shaking with fear now. But 
he passed Smide without disaster and 
went on toward where Bradman was 
waiting. He reached him and tendered 
the tickets and the check. 

“Keep them, fool!” said Bradman, in 
a low whisper. “Haven’t you any idea 
of a servant’s duties?” 

“Smide—he’s back there!” 

“Oh, I saw him. And I saw you pass 
within a dozen feet of him safely. 
Don’t worry about Smide or any of the 
others. Collect the hand baggage now 
and we'll get aboard.” 

Grane glanced once in the direction 





of the detective. Smide was looking 
straight at him. Again the great fear 
surged into David Grane’s heart. But 
he stooped and picked up the bags and 
the suit case. 

Bradman di- 
minutes. 


“Through this gate,” 
rected. ‘“We’ve only five 
Let’s hurry.” 

A voice spoke behind him. 

“One moment, bradman!” said 
Smide. 


CHAPTER A. 
IN DANGER, 


WALTER BRADMAN turned 
around easily, a questioning look 


his face, as though he thought he 


had been hailed by some friend. His 
lifted in simulated surprise 
met those of the detective, 


evedrows 


] . 
mis CyCcs 


aS 
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and then he smiled and extended his 
hand. 

“Ah! 
and then: 
Pierre!” 

Jim Smide took the outstretched 
hand, but he looked past Bradman at 
David Grane, who was bending over 
to put the suit case down on the floor 
again. There was an inscrutable ex- 
pression in Detective Jim Smide’s face. 

“Leaving our fair city?” the officer 
asked, still watching David Grane. 

“T am—for a time,” Bradman replied 
market has been 
turning against me. It’s too much of 
a strain on my nerves. I’m running 
out to California, Smide, for a time— 
recuperate and all that sort of thing. 
Like to come with me? 

“T’d like to, all right,” the detective 
I’m afraid that I have 


Hello, Smide!” he exclaimed; 
“Wait just a moment, 


carelessly. “The 


answered. “Br 
work to do here.” 
“Ah, yes! I remember last night.” 
“Better say early this morning, 
rather,” the detective 
“Didn't you make up your mind pretty 
quick about taking this Western trip?” 


“e 


corrected. 


I always make up my mind quick 

t on impulse—one secret of success,” 
Bradman answered, laughing a bit. 
“Did you catch that poor devil la 


ac 


night ? 

“INO.” 

“Do you mean to say that he made 
a clean get-away—from you?” 

“Oh, they never get away entirely,” 
Smide 
‘They may 
and often they have an idea that they 


replied, his eyes narrowin: 


evade capture for a time, 


have safely eluded all pursuit—but the: 
never get away.” 

“Um! Hate to have you on my 
l 
“Then be careful that you never do, 
Smide replied. 


the poor fellow 


Bradman,” 
“I can imagine how 
feels.” 

“We lost 


wharf,” Smide went on to say, 


track of him on that 
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the end from a cigar and glancing over 
the tip of it as he held Bradman’s eyes 
with his own. “We can’t figure out 
just where the man went.” 

“Probably into the water.” 

“We doubt it. It is peculiar that 
you didn’t see anything of him, Brad- 
man.” 

“He probably was afraid to come 
near me—inight have taken my launch 
for a police boat.” 

“Possibly,” Smide said. 
toward David Grane again. 
traveling alone?” 

“Except for Pierre, my man,” Brad- 
man answered. “That is Pierre over 
there with all the hand baggage. I have 
to take him along to tie my cravats, you 
know. I couldn’t do without Pierre. 
He attends to the tickets and reserva- 
tions and baggage, and all those little 
bothers.” 

“Your Pierre reminds me of some- 
Smide said. 





He glanced 
“Are you 





1 2, 2 
body, 

“The well-known and justly famous 
camera eye in operation, what?” asked 
“4 . . ““ 
\\ alter Bradman, laughing again. I 
fancy that my Pierre isn’t in your line 
inoffensive, quiet, always attending to 


” 





business—— 
‘Had him long?” 

“Oh, he isn’t entirely new,” Bradman 
replied. “Good man—hope that I can 
keep him.” 

“How long?” Smide persisted. 

“How long have I had Pierre? Let 
me see! J think that he has been with 
me about three You haver't 
against Pierre, my dear 
smide. And, if you are eager to in- 
vestigate my valet you'll have to come 
along with us. We haven’t but a couple 
of minutes—must get aboard the train. 
Take care of yourself, Smide, while 
I’m gone.” 

“T’ll do that, all right,” the detective 
replied. “What part of California?” 

“Los Angeles, first,’ Bradman an- 

“Probably go to San Fran- 
cisco later. ’By!” 


‘ 


years. 


antwths 
nin’ 
anything 


swered. 


He waved his hand languidly at 
Detective Jim Smide and smiled at him, 
motioned for David Grane to pick up 
the hand baggage and proceed, and 
went through the gateway. Smide 
chewed at the end of his unlighted 
cigar and watched them. Then he 
lifted his hand in a peculiar fashion, 
and two of his men scurried toward 
him from opposite sides of the room. 

Down the platform Bradman and 
David Grane hurried, reached the 
proper car, and got aboard. The por- 
ter guided them to their drawing-room, 
and David Grane tossed the bags into 
a corner and collapsed on a seat. 

“Ass!” Bradman growled again. 
“Get up and try to act in a natural 
manner. <A valet doesn’t sit down and 
wilt like that. Get busy unpacking the 
things and placing them around—get 
out the toilet articles, for instance.” 

Grane got to his feet and reached 
for the nearest bag. 

“Vm afraid that 
began. 

“He didn’t detain us, did he?” 

“No; but I heard him say that I re- 
minded him of somebody,” David 
Grane said. 

“Naturally. Almost everybody re- 
minds everybody else of somebody they 
have scen before,” Bradman declared. 
“Take it easy, and wipe that frightened 
look off your face. And for heaven's 
sake, remember that you are Pierre!” 

“Out, m’sieu!”? 

“That is much better,” Bradman 
“You may unpack the other bag 
now, and act as a valet should. Ah! 
We're moving! We are off, Pierre!” 

“Oui, nvsieul”’ 

“Makes you feel better to be on the 
way, eh?” 

“But the train makes a stop at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street,” 
David Grane whispered. 

“And at Syracuse and Buffalo and 
Cleveland and several other places be 
fore it reaches Chicago, fool,” Brad- 


Smide——” he 


said. 
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man said. “It’s time for you to forget 
all your fear—but you’d better con- 
tinue to be Pierre until we are through 
Chicago. I’m in this thing as much 
as you are now, please remember— 
aiding a fugitive to escape.” 

“Ym afraid of Smide és 

“And that is half Smide’s stock in 
trade—the fear men have of him. He 
is just an ordinary man, with nothing 
supernatural about him. We’re not 
fighting an invulnerable devil who can- 
not be outwitted. Got those things un- 
packed?” 

“Ou, m’sieu!’ 

“Well, keep fussing around with 
them until we are past this station,” 
sradman ordered. “By the way, I told 
Smide that you had been with me about 
three years. If you had, you would be 
a better valet.” 

The train slowed down to its first 
stop. David Grane remained in the 
washroom, and Bradman sat close to 
the window and looked out at the plat- 
form. 

But the train did not make a long, 
ominous stop as it might have made 
had officers been going through the 
cars. It started off again after the 
usual interval, gathered speed, began 
its rushing journey to Chicago. 

“Well, this is better,” Bradman said, 
turning away from the window. “Ts 
the door locked ?” 





<ees. 
“For both our sakes, unlock it. Let 
us have everything natural. We do 


not want any locked door or curtains 
drawn at the windows to attract atten- 
tion. Get it into your mind, Grane, 
that we are honest folk and have noth- 
ing to hide and nothing to fear—that 


you are merely Pierre, my servant, and 








ihat we are not anticipating trouble of 
I know that it will be a hard 


what it means to us!” 


any sort. 
job, but think 
“T think of that continually,” Grane 
cannot feel the 


aid. “Of course, you 


“Can’t I, though? Do you know 
what it would mean for me if we were 
caught? Several years in prison for 
attempting to aid a fugitive to escape. 
Jim Smide would be tickled half to 
death to hand me something like that. 
It'd give him a bigger reputation than 
he now enjoys. I believe I am going 
to get a thrill out of this affair after 
all. If I do I'll never get done thank- 
ing you for it.” 

“Tl be the one to do the thanking 
if we win out.” 

“If we win out? We've got to win 
out, man! And now let’s say no more 
about it. Just play Pierre until we are 
through Chicago. Even the walls of a 
Pullman car may have ears.” 

Bradman lighted a cigarette and sat 
closer to the window, watching the fly- 
ing scenery. David Grane paced back 
and forth the length of the drawing- 
room, like a wild animal in its cage or 
a felon in a cell. Ile tried to tell him- 
self that he was David Grane no longer, 
that he was Pierre, that he did not 


look like his old self, that he had‘ 


passed within a few feet of Detective 
Jim Smide without being challenged, 
that Smide had looked squarely at him, 
and yet had let him go. 

But David Grane could not shake off 
the feeling of fear that haunted him, 
that sickened him. His hands shook, 
his throat and lips seemed parched. He 
wondered if it ever would end, even 
though he arrived safely in California 
with Bradman. Would he be forced to 
spend the remainder of his life fearing 
the touch of a hand on his shoulder, 
always with the vision of the electric 
chair before him? 

“Pierre, you'll have to go forward to 
the club car and get me some ciga- 
rettes,” he heard Bradman saying. “In 
our—er—haste to get away ] neglected 
You know the brand ?” 
But isn’t it 


to get some. 
“Yes, sir,” Grane said. ‘ 


dangerous ?” 


“Good Lord! These things have to 
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be faced, Grane. If we want to avoid 
suspicion we have to act in a natural 
manner at all times. Whom do you 
fear now?” 

“J—I was just afraid,” Grane said. 

Buck up—and remember that you 
are Pierre. Look at yourself in the 
mirror and maybe you'll take heart. 
if you had a twin brother, he wouldn't 
recognize you now.” 

David Grane went out of the draw- 
ing-room and closed the door behind 
him. Then he started forward through 
the train. He had some distance to go, 
for their car was almost the last. 
Through two crowded cars he passed, 
and his fear left him in some measure. 
Now and then a man or woman glanced 
up at him and away again. Nobody 
eemed to be paying him special atten- 
tien; everybody was busy with his or 
her own affairs. 

He hurried through the three re- 
inaining cars and came to the club car. 
The steward got him the cigarettes im- 


4 


mediately, and David Grane turned to 
go back. Through two cars he went, 
and into the thi ird. Ahead of him a 
man came from a smoking compart 
ment and turned toward ies . David 
Grane’s heart almost stood still. The 
man was Smide! 

Smide 
had not remained behind in the station 


So Smide was on the train. 


Smide, who had told Walter Bradman 
that hi 
body ! 


s Pierre reminded him of some- 


David Grane seemed about to suff 
cate. He fought to control himself 

instinct was in him to. spring 
ipon Smide and n a an attempt to 
throttle him. He was face to face with 


the detective, less an a dozen feet 
eparating them. Either they woul 
pass, else Jim Smide would stop him, 


Now he had reached the end of 


arrow passage, and he stepped to one 
; re 19 
ide quickly to all 
Try . 


Che detective wa " fooking at 


squarely, and David Grane pretended 
to glance from the window in a non- 
chalant manner. Another step the of- 
ficer took, and now Grane could hear 
his heavy breathing. 
“Pardon me, but 
Bradman’s valet?” 

It was Smide who had asked the 
question—Smide, who stood within two 
feet of him and looked him over. 
David Grane was forced to turn and 
meet his gaze. 

‘“T—ves, sir,” he stammered. 

Ife was thankful for what Bradman 
had done to his voice, for he felt that 
he would have betrayed himself other- 
wise. And he prea in a panic, - 
he had f he French diale 

“Tama friend of Bradman’s,” Smide 
went on. “Never saw you before, | 
think. Been with Bradman long?” 
“About three years, m’sieu,” 


, 


aren’t you Mr. 


or gotten 


Grane 
replied. He was remembering now, 
both the dialect and the fact that Brad 
man had told him he had lied to Smide 
f Pierre’s service. 
‘seneyn at him. “Where its 
1e asked. 
back, m’siew, in ze draw- 


1 
{ 


about the length of 





drop in on him 
later,” the detective said. 
‘What name shall I tell him, 


‘Very good—may 


mi’ steu. 

“Smide.” 

“Ou o 2 "Sle EP’ 

The detective stepped aside, and 
David Grane passed him and went to 
the end of the car. As soon as he 


in the car following he made what 

the one where Brad- 
He burst into the 

drawing-room like a maniac. 


] 


ide’s aboard! T saw him—talked 








e, fool!” Bradman exclaimed. 
“Somebody may ‘e you through the 
ndo Act na ily—and tell me 
avo a 
a pned me, asked me whether 
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I was your servant. He wanted to 
know how long I had been working for 
you. He suspects me, I know! If he 
tries——-” 

“Be a littie calm,’”’ Bradman advised. 
“Keep cool! Never do to go insane 
about this thing. It does begin to look 
serious if Smide caught the train at the 
last moment. But he isn’t sure—and 
that helps us a great deal.” 

“He'll wait until the first stop and 
take us off the train——~” 





“I scarcely think so, Grane. Let's 
continue to play the game. He'll not 
make a move until he is sure. If he 


comes in here you act naturally and 
remain in the background as much as 
Remember you are a servant, 
and remember your French name and 
I'll try to get you away—send 


you for a couple of bottles of ginger 


possible. 
dialect. 


ale or something like that.” 

“Tf he comes into the drawing-room, 
I’m lost,” David Grane declared. “We'll 
be face to face for perhaps half an 
hour or more. And he'll be watching 
me all the time. Think, Brad! It 
means the chair for me—maybe prison 
for you.” 

“T can’t even get a thrill out of it, 
Bradman said. 

“He’s got eyes, Smide has. If he 
can watch me closely for fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour, or talk to me, 
he’ll find out that I’m David Grane.” 

“But I say you are Pierre.” 

“And he’s probably got men investi- 
gating that right now, Brad. They'll 
—wire him that 


” 


wire him on the train 
Bradman has not had a valet named 


Pierre for the past three years.” 

“But I did have until the other day. 
Pierre, and I had 
years. And 
spectacles you are 


My valet’s name was 
had him for about three 
he wore the very 


wearing now, when he read. 
“I’m afraid, Brad.” 
“And you certainly show it in your 
face, you utter ass! Car 


that fear of yours for a moment? If 


vt you forget 
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we have to face an emergency, we can 
face it. Let me do the talking, Grane, 
as I told you, Stay in the background 
and be the servant. Keep reminding 
yourself that if Smide comes in here 
and we get past the investigation he 
will go back to New York and be off 
the trail entirely. And we don’t even 
know that he suspects you.” 

“T know. I can feel it.” 

“Stop talking about it, now. 
—ifill my cigarette case.” 

David Grane opened the package and 
began filling the case. There came a 
tap at the door. A handful of ciga- 
rettes fell to the floor. 

“Pick them up and then go to the 
coor,” Bradman instructed. “Get your 
courage back, Grane!” 

David Grane picked up the cigarettes, 
put them into the case, and handed the 
case to Bradman. His eyes were half 
closed and he was breathing heavily, 
like a man about to accept inevitable 
tragedy. Another knock came on the 
door. David Grane took the two steps 
necessary to reach it and grasped the 
knob. He gave a sigh, stooped his 
houlders more, looked over his spec- 
tacles—and pulled the door wide open 
as though in a sudden burst of courage. 

“You!” he exclaimed, aghast. 

He was brushed aside. Into the 
drawing-room darted Mary Froland, the 
girl who had warned him the night be- 
fore, who had talked to him and to 
Bradman on the wharf. 


Here 


CHAPTER XI. 


MARY FROLAND’S STORY. 


D*‘ ID GRANE slammed the d 
] or | 


and whirled around, while Brad 


man got quickly to his feet and looked 
down at her. 


her face; her 


Excitement showed in 


eyes were glistening, and 

1 ius - ° 11 

e was breathing rapidly. 
May I ask why you thus honor us? 

Bradman said, merely to set the cot 

abrupt entrance 


ve i i 


rsation going. Her 
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had startled him almost as much as 
it had startled David Grane. He had 
been prepared for a verbal clash and a 
game of wits with Detettive Jim Smide. 

“You must forgive me for following,” 
she said, speaking in low tones. “You 
wouldn’t let me go with you last night, 
and I was afraid, and did not know 
which way to turn. And I heard you— 
last night—planning all this. So I—I 
followed.” 

“And what’s the game?” David Grane 
demanded, with a sneer on his lips. 
The great fear was upon him again, 
and he associated it with Mary [ro- 
land. 

“Your disguise is good, David Grane, 
but I knew you when I saw you in the 
station,” she said. “I knew you in- 
stanily. Perhaps that was because I 
heard you planning last night and knew 
that your appearance would be changed 
and you would be with this gentleman. 
\nd that detective, Smide, is on the 
train. He may not be certain, but he 
is suspicious. He caught the train at 
the last moment, as I did. I heard 
him giving instructions to one of his 
men.” 

“What were they?” Bradman asked. 

“The man was to find out about 
Pierre, Mr. Bradman’s servant—how 
long he had been in service, what sort 
of man he was, how he looked, his age, 
and all that.” 

“Ah?” 

“And the result is to be wired to 
Smide as soon as possible. And as 
oon as Smide is sure, David Grane, 
he will put you under arrest.” 

“And you—you— Grane stam- 
mered. “Why do you concern yourself 
in this?” 

“1 told you last night, but you scarcely 
listened. Oh, you must be sure to get 
away, David Grane, and turn and strike 
at Josiah Snaggs. As I said, I have 
been in seclusion for years. I—I don’t 
know what to do when I am alone—and 
[ have to escape, too.” 


he) 


“Why not put the cards on the table 
Bradman asked. ‘We must be certain, 
you see. There seems to be a lot of 
mystery here—and everybody distrust- 
ing everybody else. Let’s have an end 
of it—an explanation. Miss Froland, 
you talk first.” 

She looked from one to the other, 
and then stepped close to David Grane 
and stood with her arms at her sides, 
her face lifted up, the expression of 
truth in her countenance. 

“He travels swiftly who rides on the 
wings of fear, David Grane,” she said. 
“And how will it end? Can you run 
away forever? Do you want to live 
in fear always? There is only one way 
to end it, and that is to prove that you 
are innocent. And there is only one 
way to do that—prove that Josiah 
Snaggs is what he is. If you are the 
man I think—if you are the grandson 
of Peter Bronlan——-” 

“What's that?” 
hoarsely. 

“T see,” she said. 
correctly.” 

“And you'll carry——” 

“Wait, David Grane! Since I have 
guessed your secret I am willing to 
tell you mine.” 

“Suppose you do it swiftly and in a 
low voice,” Bradman said. “We may 
have a visit from Smide at any mo- 
ment.” 

“My name is Mary Froland, as I said. 
When I was a little girl of ten my father 
died and left me a fortune. I had no 
other relatives. Josiah Snaggs was to 
handle the estate and be my guardian. 
place of his, tl 


Grane demanded 


‘So I have guessed 


He took me to that bi; hat 


marble palace a few miles from the city. 
He furnished teachers until I was edu- 
cated enough to suit him, and then he— 
he kept me a prisoner.” 

“Why?” Bradman asked. 

“Tt is simple enough. He did not 
want me to know anything of the world. 
My father had left almost a million, 


1 


you see, and Josiah Snaggs took it for 
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his own, through some legal trickery. 
I used to sign papers when he wished 
me to, not knowing what they were. 
Possibly you know something of that 
marble palace of his. It is filled with 
traps and-alarms, and those dogs he 
has———” 

“Tl know something about it,’ David 
Grane said. 

“A man and a woman are his only 
servants—devils who will do anything 
he commands. Do you know that, for 
the past ten years, ] have been out of 
touch with the world? I was kept a 
prisoner in the house, except when the 
woman took me for a walk in the 
garden, with one of the big dogs always 
ready to spring upon me, if I tried to 
get away. Josiah Snaggs treated me 
with all kindness, except that he kept 
me a prisoner. 

‘Then my eyes began to open. I 
heard him talking to the others now 
and then, and I learned accidentally 
what manner of man he was. I heard 
him telling one of the others how he 
had stolen my fortune, and that his own 
protection demanded that he keep me 
there in seclusion. I heard him making 
lans for crime and getting reports 
rom thieves. 

“And then came a letter 
Bronlan’s grandson, and it frightened 
Josiah He had men and 
women searching for that man contin- 
ually. I do not David Grane, 
how you came to be suspected, but in 





I 
; 
i 
from Peter 


t 
Snaggs. 1 


know, 
some way he got enough proof to con- 
that were the man. 


“T knew when the orders were issued 


vince him you 


to have you removed, and that Mr. 
Buck also, because he had been friendly 
with you. About the same time Josiah 


iat | knew a lot about 


t 
Snaggs learned tl 
d thought I knew 


him, when he ha noth- 
ine. I tried to escape once and was 
prevented. And then—then I over- 
heard them planning to remove me. It 


to be by slow poison, so that a 


was 


physician could be called in and every- 


- 
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thing would seem regular. I knew too 
much—and I was in the way, you see. 

“IT could not merely escape and go 
to the authorities with my story. Would 
they believe it against such a man as 
Josiah Snaggs unless I gave them suffi- 
cient proof? And I was afraid—afraid! 
I pretended to suspect nothing, and then 
one night I managed to get my hands 
on considerable money in Josiah Snaggs’ 
desk—I felt that I had a right to it— 
and got away. 

“You see, I knew nothing of the 
world. But I managed to get into the 
city. And I remembered what I had 
heard, the names of streets and things 
like that. I got a woman to point you 
out to me, David Grane—and I tried 
to warn you. I thought that perhaps 
you would join forces with me and help 
me fight Josiah Snaggs, since he was 
after both of us. But you would not 

and I was afraid—and did not know 





what is 
“And now?” Bradman asked. 
“Won’t you take me with you? Are 
you going on, David Grane? Don’t 


you see that you never will know peace 
if you do? Turn back, David Grane. 
Tur 1 fic] J sial Snacas.”” 
turn and hght josiah snaggs. 

“A fine chance——” 

“Get into that marble palace of his 
and fight him there.” 


“Ha!” Grane exclaimed. “TI see it 


now. You would decoy me——” 
“Wait a moment!’ Bradman com- 

manded. “Grane, I am inclined to be- 

lieve Miss Froland’s story. I can see 


re adily why 


fi rcees 
protection.” 

“T’ve got to get away!” 

“Of course.” 

“Til not go back. And Smide knows 
—or he will I—I——_” 
Grane looked around him wildly and 

Once more the feel- 
a rat in a trap came 


she should want to join 
She needs friends, 


with you. 


know soon. 
licked at his lips. 
ing of being like 
to him. 


“Miss Froland,” Bradman said, “‘Mr. 
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Grane, under the circumstances, is en- 
titled to have his own way, of course. 
He has been trapped, and his capture 
may mean that he will suffer execution. 
He is not inclined to wish you with 
us. It is my opinion that, in Chicago, 
vou should purchase a ticket to some 
point in the West and remain there, 
living quietly, until things are settled 
and it is safe for you to show yourself, 
You must take another name, of course. 
You have funds?” 

“I have about three thousand dol- 
lars,” she said. “I took it from his 
desk. But he has robbed me of nearly 
a million and broken the trust my father 
had in him.” 

“Your funds are ample. Suppose 
you go to Denver, to some quiet hotel, 
and reside there, spending your time 
resting and reading. Let people imagine 
you are there for your health, and they 
will suspect nothing. So many persons 
go there to recuperate. I think it is an 
excellent plan. And I will promise to 
communicate with you later, let you 
know what happens.” 

“But I—I am afraid.” 

“And so is David Grane. You must 
try to conquer your fear. I suggest 
that you leave us now and retire to your 
own section, Smide may see us talking 
and wonder how you are concerned. [ 
expect him to visit me at any moment.” 

“T tell you Smide knows,” she said. 
“You should leave the train at the first 
stop and dodge him.” 

“We shall consider it,” Bradman said. 
“But I am inclined to think just now 


that such a course would be disas- 
trous. If we deliberately dodged him 


he certainly would know then—and take 
after us properly. He wouldn't be long 
in locating us either, for I happen to 
be well known throughout the State. 
Now, Miss Froland z 

There came another 
aoor. 


“Smide!” 





knock at the 


David Grane whispered 


1 


noarsely, 


CHAPTER XII. 
SUDDEN FLIGHT. 


HERE was an instant of silence, and 
then Bradman’s whisper of warn- 
ing reached them. 

“Try to appear natural. Leave every- 
thing to me. Pierre, open the door!” 

The last sentence was spoken in a 
loud tone. David Grane tried to gulp 
down his fear; his shoulders stooped 
again, and he bent his head and peered 
over his spectacles. Then he stepped 
to the door and pulled it open. 

Smide stood there, a smile upon his 
lips, his eyes half shut. He seemed to 
take in the situation at a glance. 

“Ah, Smide! Come in,” Bradman 
said. “My man was telling me that 
you were aboard.” 

“T trust that I am not interrupting a 
—er—family conference, or anything 
like that?” 

“Certainly not,” said Bradman, laugh- 
ing. “This young lady is an old ac- 
quaintance of Pierre, my man. She 
saw him come into the drawing-room 
and tapped on the door to renew the 
acquaintance. Come on in, Smide, and 
make yourself comfortable. Pierre, 
take the lady to her section and then 
return here, please. I may want you 
to go for refreshments.” 

He said it easily enough, and his 
manner was sincere. David Grane, 
despite the fear he felt, could not help 
but admire him. And Mary Froland 
was acting in a manner perfectly nat- 
ural. 

David Grane bowed and _ stepped 
aside, and Jim Smide passed him and 
went to the seat opposite Bradman, 
looking at Grane peculiarly as he did 
so. Then Grane bowed to Mary Fro- 
land. She stepped out into the aisle, 
and he followed and closed the door. 

“T am in the car behind,” she 
pered. ‘We can talk there.” 

Grane led the way down the aisle 
and into the other car. But as 


whis- 


soon 
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as they were inside it he turned to face 
her. 

“We have nothing to talk about, Miss 
Froland,” he said. “Mr. Bradman has 
given you good advice, I think. Change 
at Chicago and go to Denver, take a 
new name, and live quietly there. Mr. 
Bradman will find you and give you 
news as soon as it is safe. Believe me 
it is the best thing for you to do.” 

“But I—I am afraid.” 

“Surely you can see the peril in which 
I find myself. I may have to fight my 
way out of 

“And how will it end, David Grane?” 
“Are you always going 
Are you always go- 
ing to live in fear? There is but one 
way to escape it. Turn the tables on 
Josiah Snaggs and show: what manner 
of man he is.” 

“No easy task.” 

“Then you are going to quit? You 
are forgetting your grandfather and 
your own wrongs?” 

“No. But I am forced to run away 
for the present,” David Grane 
“Some day I'll have my vengeance. 
Pardon me, now—! must go back. And 
I’d advise you to take care of yourself. 
Smide saw you in there talking to us, 
you know. If he suspects me he will 
wonder what relation you have to us.” 

David Grane turned abruptly and left 
the car, and Mary Froland continued to 
her seat. Grane, in his own car again, 


scarcely knew what to do. He did not 








she asked him. 
to be a fugitive? 


said. 


feel equal to entering the drawing-room 
yet and facing Smide, though he sensed 
that Bradman would get him away on 
some pretext. The great fear was upon 
him it would be for 
Smide to put the handcuffs on him, lead 
put in the pen to be 


tried and—— 


again. How easy 


him away, him 


1 3 H 
He came to the door of the drawing 


room and sat down in the seat nearest 


it, which happened to be empty. The 
porter thought nothing of it. He sup- 
posed the servant had left the room 
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while the master talked private busi- 
ness to another man. And David 
Grane found that he could overhear 
the conversation in the room, since the 
door had not latched and was open an 
inch or so. 

“Can’t forget that valet of yours,” 
he heard Smide say. “He certainly does 
remind me of somebody.” 

“Peculiar,” Bradman remarked. 

“You say his name is Pierre and 
that you’ve had him about three years ?” 

“I said so—yes. What is the matter 
with you, Smide? Do you see a thief 
in every man you meet?” 

“Sometimes it is not a thief but a 
murderer.” 

“Hate to have a disposition like yours 
A man’s profession is a terrible thing. 
I knew a rancher once—couldn’t 
at a bit of scenery out the car window 
without speculating how many bushels 


look 


of wheat he could raise on the ground 

“T hate to let a man make a get-away 
from me.” Smide explained. 

“Oh! That fellow last night? 
does it come you’re on this train? 
aboard the last minute?” 

“T just thought that I’d take a little 
ride, Bradman. I’m expecting a mes 
sage somewhere along the line—an 1m- 
portant message.” 


” 


How 
Get 


“T see. 
“We stop at Poughkeepsie. Possibly 
the message there.” 

“Hate to have to worry about things 


like that,’ Bradman said. “It’s bad 
enough to worry about the market no 

and then. Better wire headquarter 
that you're sick, Smide, and come along 
with me to California. Splash in the 
blue sea, and all that.” 

“Bradman, you're a happy-go-lucky 
devil. It'd be a shame to have you get 
into rious trouble. I don’t mean 
speeding, or anything like that, but seri 
ous trouble. We’ve had a few clashes 
in the past—but I like you.” 

“Thanks.” 














SS. 5 
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“And I might overlook a few things 
if it was made easy for me. Think it 
over.” 

“I don’t know just what you mean, 
Smide.” 

“Don’t you? Tell me. Sure you 
didn’t see anything of my fugitive last 
night ?” 

“Great heavens! Are you going to 
pester me about that again? I’m no 
human bloodhound, Smide. Ah! We’re 
coming into Poughkeepsie!” 

“See you later possibly. Must find 
out whether there is a message for 
me.” 

David Grane was on his feet and 
opening the door as Smide started to 
leave the drawing-room. It looked per- 
fectly natural, as though Grane had just 
returned according to Bradman’s or- 
ders. His eyes met Smide’s for an in- 
stant, and then the detective hurried 
toward the front of the car. 

“Grane!” Bradman exclaimed. “He 
expects a message. We've got to shake 
him. That old valet of mine is still in 
the city, working in the same apartment 
house, and Smide’s men will so report.” 

“But what can we ud 

“Quick! Through the train and to 
the observation car! Take nothing but 
your cap. I'll do the same. Just as 
the train starts to move we'll jump off. 
We'll decide the rest then. I have a 
sort of plan. We don’t want to stay 
here and wait to be pinched. I handled 
Smide with kid gloves, but if he comes 
back here with a telegram confirming 
his suspicions and asks questions that I 
can’t answer—well, we'll be taken off 
the train at the next stop with nippers 
on our wrists!” 





” 


“Tf I had a gun—— 
“Tt’?d do no good to shoot Smide down 
and pitch his body through the window. 
It’d be more trouble, that’s all. To get 
away is what we want to do. Come!” 


They went rapidly toward the rear 
end of the car, where the porter had 


opened the trap in the vestibule. Brad- 
man looked out and ahead. He saw 
Jim Smide receiving a telegram from 
a messenger, saw him tearing it open, 
read the look of satisfaction in the ofii- 
cer’s face as he scanned the message. 

“Come!” he ordered again. 

He led the way into the next car, 
past Mary [roland, and so into the 
observation car in the rear. Out upon 
the platform they went. The train was 
starting to move. They dropped off, 
turned, and hurried into the station. 

“Easy!” Bradman whispered. “Smide 
won't find out we’re gone for a few 
minutes, and then he'll go to the club 
car and all through the train before he 
realizes that we have dodged him in 
truth. And he can do nothing until the 
train makes its next stop. We’ll get 
a good start, Grane!” 

“But what are we going to dor” 
David Grane asked. “He'll wire back 
—send out an alarm.” 

“We'll have to move swiftly,” Brad- 
man admitted. “Thanks be, we have 
coin with us.” 


“ec ” 


But what—— 

“Leave it to me, will you? I know 
a few gents in this town, and they know 
me. Here’s a taxi!” 

Grane got in, and Bradman gave an 
address to the driver and stepped in 
himself. The taxicab lurched through 
the streets, block after block, and drew 
up finally at the curb in front of a big 
garage. They got out; Bradman paid 
the fare and led the way into the build- 
ing. 

“Wait,” he told David Grane, and he 
hurried toward the office. 

Grane waited near the front window, 
watching the men who passed, shiver- 
ing when he happened to catch sight of 
a uniformed policeman in the distance. 
Bradman seemed to be a long time, and 
David Grane wondered what he was 
doing. And then he heard Bradmar 
call him, and he whirled around to see 
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him in the rear of the place, beckon- 
ing. 

“I’ve got acar,” Bradman said. “I 
in and we'll take a little 

Wondering, not caring to ask ques- 
tions before the 
David Grane got in. 
the wheel, nodded to the garage man, 
threw in the clutch, and guided the car 
Grane knew a little 
of such things; he realized that the car 


a 


T 
O01 
t jp 


pin.” 
garage proprietor, 
Bradman, behind 


out into the street. 
was a powerful roadster that could roar 
along at a terrific rate of speed 

“T knew that garage man,” Bradman 
explained. ‘Put my car up there a 
couple of times after a smash. Told him 
I wanted to drive out in the country to 
look up a friend and paid him enough 
the car if ] 
didn’t return it. Almost strapped me, 
have to use some of your money 


» 
, 


to cover wrecked it or 
Grane 
next.”’ 
me Brad. But where are 
Smide will be on our trail.” 
He'll find left the 
train at Poughkeepsie, and he may wire 


back h Il take him a few hours 
‘ 
es the 


is yours, 


ve going? 


“Sure! that we 


mack himself after he leay 


train. Once here, he may discover that 
‘ 


we got this car and drove out of town. 

But there are several roads leading 
° ) 1 * 99 

away from Poughkeepsie. 


But he can run us down,’ 


“Take it easy now,” Bradman said, 
1 


as he answered the waving hand of a 
traffic cop and started the car on again. 
ai bly he can run us down, but it 
will take him some time to get on the 
rizht trail. We have to get to some 


ice and hide.” 
“And where will that he?” David 


Crane asked 


“The last place in the world where 
De e Jim Smide would look for 
u he place where we can be safe and 
at the same time try to get you out 
of our tr thle i 

B here? 

“Ty 4 


marble palace 


of Josiah 


Bradman declared. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


INTO TILE 


D \VID GRANE gasped and opened 

his mouth to speak, but Bradman 

cut him short agai 

“Wait until we are out of town,” he 
commanded, 

And then he gave all his attention to 
piloting the powerful car. He seemed 
to know the country well. He avoided 
the main-traveled road when finally 
they were free of the town and turned 
back toward the city. 


TRAP. 


“Tust as good a highway as the other, 
and not a million persons a mile to 
pass,” Bradman explained. “Now we'll 
make a little speed, for that is what is 
going to count.” 


“You can’t mean that you're 


o 1a 
going 


to the Snaggs’ place?” 
I art niv ad Tl 2 Te) 1 Ww an 
i certainly do. le youn woman 
» d ob 
+ 1 
' 


nuit L didn’t want to let her 
know that I thought so. Snaggs may 
have traps and alarms and dogs—all 
that-—but the fact remains that he has 
only two servants on the place.” 
“And what can we accomplish ?” 
tell until we get there,’ Brad- 
said. “But it'll be a good stunt 
to beard the lion in his den, as the say- 
i We may be able to ge 


\What do you know about 


man 


ing is. 
sort of proof. 
the place ?” 

“T found out a Jot about it 
1 came back to_.America to square 


some 


1 
when 


Snagegs,’’ David Grane said 





“T’ve ne - been inside the srounds. at 

urse, but I learned about some of the 
traps. The man and woman who liv« 
there do not stay in the house. They 
h little cottage a short distance 
from 1 There are tw rigantic dogs 
that are mankillers I worked o 
scheme once for getting inside—got 
some stuff stored in the ods nea 
there now.” 

Well use heme.” Bradn 

said, “if it i rood ne”? 

“But hat 1 ea moplish? Tf 
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we do get in and find Snaggs he will 
send out a warning in some way.” 

“We'll not bother about that until 
we are there,’ Bradman said. “We 
should be there before nightfall. Rest 
ali you can, Grane, and I'll drive like 
a fiend. We didn’t have any sleep last 
night, and we may not have any to- 
night. Rest—and leave things to me. 
And choke down that fear of yours 
again ; it isn’t doing you a bit of good!” 

He stepped on the accelerator, and 
the car darted forward at a terrific rate 
of speed. David Grane found it al- 
most impossible to make himself heard, 
so he settled back in the seat, half 
closed his eyes, and tried to rest. 

But he found that his thoughts were 
busy. He considered his predicament 
again, and could see no way out. They 
might be able to get into Josiah Snaggs’ 
marble palace, but what good would 
that do them? And eventually Jim 
Smide would find the trail and follow 
it to the end. There would be the 
chair! 

Thoughts of murder came to David 
Grane now. He told himself that, if 
he could reach Snaggs, there would be 
real reason to send him to the electric 
chair. And, for the time being, he was 
in the hands of Bradman; he had noth- 
ing to do. 

Bradman piloted the big car, through 
the hours, stopping now and then for 
oil or water or gas, avoiding as much 
as possible the heavily traveled thor- 
oughfares and keeping to the side roads 
when the going was good. 

They flashed through towns and vil- 
lages and left a score of 
writing down the number of their ma 
chine. Bradman decided that it could 
not be avoided; up to a certain point 
it was better to make speed and attract 
attention. And he was leaving such 
a trail that Smide might think they had 
driven back toward the city. 

When he came to the place where 
he would have to turn off to go to 





constables 


Snaggs’ mansion he would be more 
careful. If they could send Smide on 
a false trail into the city proper they 
would have more time, a better chance 
to work out their salavation. 

The sun went down and the twilight 
came. They had been running along 
the river, and now Bradman sent the 
big car away from it, along another 
road that was not much traveled. They 
turned again, for Bradman knew these 
roads well. 

“Get there a little after dark,” he 
shrieked to David Grane. 

Darkness came, and the lights of the 
big car pierced it and showed them the 
highway far ahead. Bradman was driv- 
ing more slowly now, as though he did 


not care to reach his destination too 
early. David Grane was sitting up 


straight in the seat, peering ahead in 
the path of bright light. They passed 
other cars but seldom. 

“Hope Smide gets it into his head 
that we have gone back to the city,” 
Bradman said. “It'll delay him for a 
time, if he does. Well, we’re getting 
close, Grane. Soon we'll hide the car 
and go ahead on foot.” 

Half an hour longer they rode, and 
then Bradman turned the car into a 
sort of lane and drove it some distance 
from the road. They got out and in- 
vestigated, then Bradman got into the 
car again and drove it off the road 
and through brush to a clump of trees. 

“She'll stay there a few days with- 
out anybody finding her,”’ he explained. 


“And we'll have her if we need her 
again. We'll walk from here.” 
Yavid Grane knew where he was 


now, as well as Bradman. They were 
about a mile from the Snaggs’ place; 

follow the road but got 
a high stone fence and cut across 


> 


they did not 
inside 
a field. 

Snaggs had constructed his palace 
on the slope of a hill, and he owned 
the ground in the rear and to either 
side. Along the front of the place was 
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a stone wall with an iron gate always 
kept locked; it never was opened ex- 
cept when Snaggs told his servant to 
admit some of his friends. 

The stone wall ran entirely around 
the garden on two other sides, and the 
fourth side of the estate was guarded 
by a high, tight wire fence. At night, 
as David Grane knew, ‘the two big 
dogs, mankillers, were allowed to run 
loose. Nobody in the vicinity bothered 
Josiah Snaggs. <A tramp had entered 
the grounds once, and Snaggs’ neigh- 
bors shivered yet when they recalled 
what had happened to him when he met 
the dogs. 

Now David Grane took command. 
He led the way around the Snaggs 
property to some dense woods on the 
opposite side. 

“T had an idea of getting inside and 
making him pay once,” he explained to 
Bradman. “I studied the thing out. 
Those dogs are the worst. But I think 
I can get the best of them. I’ve got 
some stuff hidden here in the brush.” 

He led the way to a brush heap. The 
moon was bright now, though there 
were clouds in the sky that promised 
to obscure it soon. Grane threw aside 
the brush and drew out the effigy of 
a man, a sort of scarecrow made of old 
clothes stuffed with straw. 

He picked up the scarecrow 
started toward the fence 
guarded the Snaggs’ place. 

“Watch,” he whispered. 

Bradman crotched at the edge of 
the brush. He could see the two big 
dogs prowling about inside the fence. 
Suddenly, as David Grane reached the 
edge of the fringe of timber, they 
darted toward the fence and crouched 
close to the ground, the hair on their 
backs standing upright, their tails lash- 
ing. They had caught the scent. 

David Grane propped up the effigy 
against a tree and fastened it there, then 
crept back through the brush until he 
Bradman’s side. 


and 


back that 


reached 
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“They'll watch that scarcrow; they 
won't leave the spot,” he explained. 
“And we can go around the place and 
enter from the other side.’ 

“Good! You've got a head on you,” 
Bradman whispered. “Maybe I'll get 
a thrill, after all.” 

“But, when we are 

“Wait until the time comes and we'll 
take things as we find them,” Brad- 
man said. “Keep your nerve, Grane! 
If the two of us can’t handle Josiah 
Snaggs we’re mighty poor men.” 

“But his traps! He'll learn we are 
in the place and get help. They’ll take 
Ts 


” 


inside——- 


“The shivers again?” Bradman 
demanded. “Let’s be going.” 


Grane led the way through the brush 
and around the place, going up the 
slope of the hill, making as little noise 
They skirted the wall and 
came finally to the opposite side, and 
there they stopped. 

“Broken glass on the top of the wall,” 
Grane whispered. ‘And we want to 
wait until the moon gets behind a 
cloud.” 

Bradman made no reply. He got a 
log and placed it against the wall, and 
went up it carefully. He grasped the 
top of the wall, avoiding the glass, and 
peered over. 

The two dogs were in the same spot, 
their bodies to the ground, watching the 
scarecrow David Grane had propped 
against the tree. Bradman could see 
the little cottage where the man and 
woman who did Josiah Snaggs’ work 
lived. The entire place was quiet, 
though an intrusion was not expected. 


the the 


as possible. 


examined 
for the broken elass there 
The 


Bradman 
wall. Save 
seemed to be nothing dangerous. 
moon drifted the 
Bradman whispered to David Grane 


top of 





cloud, ar 


behind 
and went on up. standing on the to; 
Of tne Wail. 

Grane followed and reached his 


side. 
“We'd ” 


better get that log over 











ste + 
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Bradman said. “We may want to get 
out in a hurry, you know.” 

Grane pulled up the log, and they 
tossed it inside the grounds. Then they 
sprang down and propped the log on 
the inside. For a time they listened but 
heard no sound. 

“Must get to the house now,” Brad- 
man said. “Pick up a stick or some- 
thing, Crane. I’m not afraid of any 
man that lives, but I don’t care to put 
on a wrestling match with one of those 
hounds. Come along, now.” 

They crept forward across the lawn, 
through the darkness, toward the big 
bulk of the house. They made not the 
slightest noise, and no sound reached 
their ears. 

“Know anything about the house?” 
Bradman whispered. 

“A little. All the windows and doors 
are fitted with electric alarms, of 
course.” 

“We've got to get inside in some 
way, Grane, Let’s hurry! That moon 
will be shining down upon us again 
soon.” 

They had reached the side of the 
house now. Though it was no more 
than eleven o’clock there was not a 
light showing. They followed the wall 
until they came to a window, and [rad- 
man stepped close and inspected it. 

“If that window is wired it’s useless 
for us to attempt to get through it,” he 
said. “If we had a glass cutter we 
might cut the pane out of the frame 
and get in without touching off the 
alarm—but we have no glass cutter. 
Let’s go on.” 

Halfway around the house they came 
to a tiny window opening into the base- 
ment, and the window was open. 


‘ 


‘Our friend Snaggs grows a bit care- 


less, or else his servant does,” Bradman 
aid. “Got matches, Grane?” 

a ag 

“Give me some. We should have an 


electric torch, but we haven’t. Why 


didn’t I think of the possibility of this? 
Couldn’t think of everything, though.” 

Bradman struck a match and shielded 
it in his cupped hands. He held it in- 
side the window, looked in. 

“Basement room,” he _ whispered. 
“We can-get in easily, Grane. And 
here we go.” 

It did not take them long to get in- 
side. Kradman struck another match, 
then, and they looked around. The 
room was small, evidently used at times 
as a storeroom. Now there was noth- 
ing in it except a few empty boxes. 

On the opposite side was a door. 
Bradman tried it and found that it was 
unlocked. They opened it and went 
into a narrow hall, followed the hall 
until they came to a short flight of 
steps, went up those, and came to an- 
other door. 

There they stopped to listen but heard 
nothing. Bradman opened the door, 
and they found themselves in a_ hall 
on the first floor of the mansion. 

“Now we must be careful,’ Grane 
whispered. ‘There may be alarms and 
traps on every side. Snaggs is a maniac 
on such things, you know. He’s an 
inventive genius, too, and many of the 
traps he constructed himself. Not even 
his two servants know of all of them.” 

“Got to take a chance,’ Bradman 
replied. 

They crept along the hall through 
the darkness, feeling their way. Nota 
sound reached their ears. They came 
to the front stairs and avoided them 
purposely, sensing that to step upon 
them would be to give an alarm. 

Back along the hall they went, search- 
ing for a stairway in the rear. They 
found it after a time, and Bradman 
struck another match and_ looked 
around. The stairs seemed harmless 
enough, but they did not care to try 
them. They went forward, to the bot- 
tom of them, and there held consulta- 


tiot 
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“It’s certain that some step is wired,” 
David Grane whispered. 

“But we must get to the second floor,” 
LGradman protested. “We want to ge 
hold of Josiah Snaggs. We want to 
catch him off guard, if we can.” 
“And when we do get him—— 
“We'll handle | 


“T’ve got a score of my own to 


um rough,” Bradman 
said. 
settle with him, remember. I don’t 
know exactly how we are going 
it, but we'll do something. Maybe it 
would be beiter to hide in a closet, or 
something like that, and learn a few 
things before we proceed. But there 
is no place to hide down here.” 

“Let’s go to the front and examine 
the rooms there better,’ Grane sug- 
gested. 


Lack along the hall they went to the 


to do 


library, a long, wide room with its walls 
lined with Bradman 
struck another match, and they saw that 


bookshelves. 


no place was there where they could 


hope to remain undiscovered. They 
walked over to Snaggs’ big desk. 
Suddenly the floor seemed to give 


way beneath them, the’ match went out, 
and they plunged downward a distance 
of fifteen feet or more, to crash against 
a cement floor. 

At the same instant lights blazed, and 
in the distance a bell tinkled. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE UNEXPECTED 
hey picked 
themselves up, and the big house 

was silent again. 
“Into a trap.” Bradman said, with 
huge disgust. 


He lights went out as t 


“We might have known 


it.” 
a And now aah bat he Oo 
“Now we'll await developments. If 
11] 
T know old t onagg ¢ oO ve 
to wait le 2 
Bradman lighted an h 
They were in a sort of pit about fifteen 


feet deep and ten feet square, the floor 
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and walls being of cement. On one 
side was a little door with a network of 
steel bars before it. 


Nice little cell,” Bradman remarked 
as the matcn went out. 


David 


added. “We can’t make a fight! 
e 


oe ] 1 "+ - °° + 9? 
\nd we haven't a weapon, 


And that prute of a snaggs—— 
1, 19 am) i “ 
ush jradman warned Let’s 
wait and see what | 


f{e'll get that man of his and come 
after us. He'll hand us over to the 


Perhaps Mr 


. Josiah 


Snaggs will want to handle this affair 


himself. He will guess that nobody 
knows we came here, you see. And 


he may be afraid that I'll talk. If you 
were alone he could pretend that you 
ut with me along things 
*m interested in see- 





T 
rent. i 


you any fear, man?” 
vot the slightest,” Bradman replied. 
“Haven't even received a thrill yet, 


_ 


l | brute would hurry. He’s 
delaying purposeiy, I wants 
us to realize that we are at his mercy. 


Suppo e—- 


They sat down on the floor, their 
backs against one of the walls, to wait. 
Bradman struck no more matches, and 


they had little to say to each other. 
The gre fear was 





g gripping David 
Grane again. He wished that he had 
resisted Lradman’s idea of coming to 
this house of his enemy. He saw no 
W t noy 

\nd then light blazed forth, from 
above them, and they saw that the trap 
hrough which they had plunged wa 
open aga They | d up. A man’ 
he and they saw thx 
€ ] ite 1 f of 1O ial 

huckled, lor wn 

~ got past my dog 

( 1 he house? And you 

go le trap, too, eh 
And x hat >” 


Neither of them answered him. He 
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| 
t 








my 





Teer 
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leaned over farther and regarded them 
thoughtfully. 


“T must make a closer inspcct 


he said. fle closed the trap and left 


them in darkness again. 


Once more they waited. And then 
he lit le door was opened, and | siah 
Snaggs stood just outside the network 


of steel bars. They could see now 


this network was a door locked on the 
other side. 
Snaggs sneered at them. [fis eyes 


seemed to pierce them. Sixty he was, 
but still straight and strong, with evil 


and crueliy stamped in his face. 


“aor he said. “A pret ¥ pair! Low 
do you do, Mr. Bradman. This is a 


peculiar way of making a call. 
We just dropped in,” Brac 
“Ah! You can ajest in stich a pre- 
You are a proper sort of 
Josiah Snaggs said. 


dicament ? 
man,” 
“Proper enough for you to steal al 
my coin!” 
Ls ba) ey , at eo ‘lever’ 
inat Was Cilevei hb clever, 
Snaggs told him. “You do not have 
your father’s business ability. Yes, we 
got away with your fortune, all right. 
id you have some idea of collecting 
Did you | 1 f 1] o 
a part of it from mer” 


very 


db 


) “14.99 
i OSSIDIY. 
t 


do no c lect 
“And = this 


“ft regret that you'll 
ing,” Snaggs told them. 
man! Ah! You have 
Your disguise 


oiher been 
pointed out to me, sir. 
means nothing to me. 
you escaped the police after being a 

cused of murdering Jim Well, 
perhaps it is all right. I have you now 


I 
and can do with you as I please. Peter 


I have heard how 


Pesect 
JUCK, 


Bronlan’s grandson, eh? And_ you 


threatened to have your vengeance, did 


1 \ ] 


You soon will learn that m 


arm is 3 ery long and powerf 1.’ 

“Call the cops and have dons 
1 1 be rst 1°? Gre ine shouted at hi 

Oh, it isn’t at all necessary to bothe 
the busy police. I have i here now, 
you see, and can do with you as I w 


My main will be here in a few minutes, 
and then——” 
“You'd Bradman 


after- 


better vo slow,’ 
told him. “There may be an 
math, you know,’ 


“T scar ely 


} ‘ ‘ ] Py 
that you came here. 


N obo ly knows 


And I ean handée 


taink so. 


you easily, since you have no weapons 
and I have a serviceable automatic in 
the pocket of my dressing gown. Oh, 
I overheard your little conversation 
after you feli into the trap. There’s 


a dictagraph instalied here.” 

“Vou fiend!” Grane cried. 

“Hard names, eh? Well, we'll see!” 
a step behind him, and 
Josiah Snaggs whirled around to find 
his manservant at his back. 

“We have a of prisoners,” 
Snagg “\Ve must have them up- 
stairs, of course. [ am eager to visit 
with them for a time. And then we'll 
Two 


There was 


couple 


said, 


—we'll simply get rid of them. 
enemies with one shot.” 

“Do vou think you can do that and 
nobody find it out?” Bradman asked, a 
sneer in hi voice. 

“Nobody knows you came here. And 
I have a method of disposing of your 

er—-remains. But we'll have a little 
visit first.” 


Josiah Snagegs chuckled at them again 


and walked back from the door. There 
was a sharp click, and the door flew 


open and locked against the wal! 
“Come upstairs, gentlemen,” Josiah 


said. “And do not make an at- 


Snagg 
empt to escape. I am armed and so 
is my man, and we have target practice 
pretty regularly.” 


Bradman pressed David Grane’s arm 
! 


to make him understand that they were 


oo 1 e 1 - and y ° 
to make no break at the present. Per- 
haps there would be a chat once 
‘ ae , 
tne were out of the pit. 

Th walked alone the na v pas- 


we, Snages and his man ahead and 
watching them, and so came to steps 
that carried them to the first floor. 


follow,” said 


“Kindly continue to 
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Snaggs. “You couldn’t get out of the 
house if you tried.” 

They did not try. They followed 
Snaggs up the stairs, and his man went 
behind them, automatic held ready for 
use. Snaggs ushered them into a sort 
of den and bade them be seated. They 
sat down on a divan, and Snaggs sat 
before them on a chair, his man stand- 
ing in the open door. 

“If you were to make a hostile move 
now it would be disastrous for you,” 
Snaggs said. “Beneath this rug is a 
button, and my foot is resting on it 
lightly. If you were to make a sudden 
move it might frighten me, and then 
I’d press against the button heavily. 
And then you would have another nasty 
fall, with the possibility of getting an 
electric shock at the end, something like 
the shock a man would get in the elec 
tric chair.” 

David Grane shivered, and Snaggs 
Bradman took a cigarette 
hted it, and blew a 


‘laughed. 
1 


from his pocket, lig 
cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 
"he said. “You 


“Very pretty, Snaggs,’ 
lust be the reincarnation of one of 


n 
the old Inquisition chaps. However, 
you don’t throw any scare into me.” 

“Perhaps I shall do that later, 
Snaggs said. 

“T scarcely think so. I’d be almost 
willing to forgive you the theft of my 
fortune if you could give me a real 
thrill. Just what is it that you intend 


to do? 


” 


“That will come later,’ Snaggs de- 
clared. “Let us have a little visit first. 
Mr. Grane, as you have been calling 
yourself, you perhaps believe now that 
it would have been better had you re- 
mained in Europe. The man who sets 
out to have revenge on Josiah Snaggs 
does not get very far. You dodged the 
electric chair, it is true; but you are in 

situation just as grave, for I must 
be rid of vou, of course. I can endure 


1 
no obstacles. 
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“You're a cool murderer,” Bradman 
said. 

“Does a man of my wealth and posi- 
tion allow a human being to stand in 
his way? Perhaps a man with no cour- 
age would, but not Josiah Snaggs. I 
have no fear, no conscience—and I am 
clever enough to escape what you might 
call the consequences.” 

“You’re a_ bluff,’ Bradman said. 
You're not half so bad as you’d like 
us to believe.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“You may have had your hands in 
a petty theft or two, but there the limit 
of your badness ends,” Bradman told 





“ 


him. 

“T do not care to listen to your in 
sults, Bradman. I may be tempted to 
cut them short.” 

“Threats are jokes to me, Snaggs! 
I laugh at them, and the more serious 
they are the more I laugh.” 
bent forward in hi 


eyes glittering. 


Josiah Snaggs 
chair, his 
“T touch a button, and you drop 
he said. “You fall 
on a plate heavily charged with elec- 
You broil—until death releases 


you! And nobody k1 


twenty fect or so,” 


tricity. 
ows that you came 
here. What is to prevent me?” 

“Don’t make me laugh!” Bradman 
exclaimed. ‘“‘You’re about to the end 
of your rope, Snaggs, and you know it. 


” 


You've gone too far. 
“Now you are making me laugh,” 

Snaggs said. 

“So? Maybe we did come here with 

out telling the world, but that does not 

signify. Perhaps, 

David Grane discovered a few thing 


before we came, 


and gave his discovery to the prope: 
authorities. Perhaps I have been bu 
myself proving you a thief, and wors¢ 
Perhaps Mary Froland——” 

“What of her?” 
asked. 

“That gets to you, does it? Oh, w 
know _ her, 
When the people you have wronged put 


Snaggs snappil 


Snaggs—and her story 














ome a 


“es 
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their heads together it is time for you 
to begin to fear.” 

“I’m not afraid of all of you,” Snaggs 
declared. “My position is impregnable. 
Have your little say, Bradman, for your 
time is short. When a fly lights on my 
nose I brush it off!” 

“| said it, Snaggs. You're near the 
end of your rope. There'll be a sen- 
sation in a few days.” 

“Tt’ll be caused by the unexplainable 
disappearance of Walter Bradman, 
then,” Snaggs said. “You poor fools, 
to imagine that you can fight against 
me!’ He turned to the man at the 
door. “I can handle these two,” he 
went on. “Go back to your cottage.” 

“Perhaps, sir-———” 

“To your cottage, and forget all that 
has taken place! What is to be done, 
I'll do alone!” 

The man disappeared. Grane and 
Bradman could hear him going down 
the stairs. Josiah Snaggs was watching 
them closely now, the automatic in his 
hand, his foot stretched out and his 
toe ready to press the button he said 
was beneath the rug. 

“You see, I am not like most men,” 
Snaggs said. “Snuffing out your lives 
is no more to me than shooting a couple 
of ducks on the wing. I do it, and then 
I forget it. Nobody ever will see or 
hear of either of you again.” 

“Oh, you'll pay for it,” Bradman de- 
clared. 

“How? They'll never be able to 
bring the crime home to me. And I 
am not troubled with a conscience, nor 
do I believe in ghosts.” He threw back 
his head and laughed, then peered at 
them intently. “My only regret is that 
[ cannot punish you in some dreadful 
way before I end your lives,” he con 
tinued, “and that I cannot tell what 
happened to you, so others will know 
better than to oppose me in the future.” 

David Grane had remained silent for 
some time. The fear of death was 
clutching at him again. His face was 
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white, he breathed in gasps, and the 
perspiration was standing out on his 
forehead in great globules. He licked 
at his dry lips and bent forward in 
his chair. 

“You—you 

“Peter Bronlan’s grandson,” Snaggs 
said, sneering. “Another of the breed. 
I always hated Peter Bronlan and all 
his family. The sanctimonious fool! 
Well, he died in disgrace, in prison. It 
was my idea to have his grandson sent 
to the chair; that failed, but this way 
will be just as well. If you’ve got pray- 
ers, better say them, both of you. I 
am about ready to touch the button.” 

Bradman tossed his cigarette aside 
and looked past Josiah Snaggs at the 
door. He did not doubt that Snaggs 
would do as he said, for in a way the 
man was a maniac. David Grane felt 
suddenly weak, and his head dropped 
forward. The ordeal of the past two 
days had been too much for him. He 
did not have the strength and courage 
to attempt to spring from the chair— 
and Bradman felt that such a move only 
would hasten the end. 

And then Bradman saw a hand grasp 
the side of the door casement. He con- 
tinued to stare in that direction and 
made no move or start, for he knew that 
Josiah Snaggs was watching him closely. 
An arm followed, and then a_ head. 
Bradman almost gasped, and he was 
thankful that David Grane was_ not 
looking. The person in the doorway 
was Mary Froland! 

“Now I touch the button, and it is 
the end for both of you,” Josiah Snaggs 
said, chuckling again. “A lot of good 
it did you to come here and get inside 





he gasped. 


David Grane never will be 


have 


my house. 
found, and Walter Bradman will 
disappeared. Perhaps I even can ar 
range some story that will discredit 
and disgrace you, Bradman.” 
“That's like you,’ Bradman said. 
“I hope that you both are ready. In 
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a few moments you'll be in another 
world. If I press the button now &e 
Mary Froland stepped inside and 
spoke, 
“It will do no good,” she said, in 
a clear voice. “I have turned off the 
current !”’ 





CHAPTER XV. 
NO THRILL 


OSIAH SNAGGS snarled and sprang 
from his chair, sprang back to the 
wall, holding the automatic before him. 
“You devil-woman!” he shrieked. 
“Why 
not, since you have stolen from me, and 
would have me removed if you could?” 
“Turned off the current, did you?” 
“Oh, I knew how,” she said. “TI know 
a lot of things about this house. I 
have made it my business to learn them 
the last few months.” 


“A lot of good it will do you,”’ 


“And why not?” she asked. 


 naggs 
said, sneering. “I’m glad you are here. 
I can dispose of the three of you at 
once.” 

Mary Froland turned from him and 
approached the others. They were 
standing in the middle of the room now, 
watching Snages with his automatic, 


y 
SS 
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each waiting for the other to give a 
sign or make a move. 
“ ‘ 


he train at Pough 


I saw you leave t i 
keepsie,” she explained. “TI had been 
watching you, and I guessed what you 
intended to do. And so I dropped off 
the train, too; I’m afraid I frightened 
the porter when T did. Smide went 


on.” 

“But—to follow us here * Brad 
man said. 

“T know little of the world, but I 
could guess what vou were going t 
do,” she said. “This would be the 
safest place if you wanted to hide, and 


the only place where you could get the 
evidence you were after. And I could 
not go on alone. I decided to come 


back, even if you did not happen to be 
here. I got a train back to the city, and 


drove out. It was easy for me to slip 
in—the dogs were watching something 
over to one side of the lawn. Then | 
listened. I knew about the current, of 
course, and——-” 

“Well, that’s enough talk,’ said 
Snaggs. “You’re here, now. Walked 
right back and into a trap. I’ve got all 
three of you. You men wil! be dis- 
posed of by the easiest means and in the 
shortest time—my automatic. As for 
you, Miss Froland, poison will be bet- 
ter. Do you think I do not have a 
physician under my thumb, one I can 
make issue a death certificate for nat- 
ural causes? And I'll give you a fine 
funeral, and pretend to grieve as——”’ 

“You beast!” 

“You fiend!” David Grane shrieked, 


she cried. 


stepping forward. 
bullets, 


Snagegs asked. “I can shoot 


; Eager for a 


couple of 
Grane?” 


you two men down before you can get 
halfway across the room, so you’d bet 
ter take it easy.” 


‘You're not even giving me a thrill,’ 
Bradman complained. ‘The young lady 
caused a sort of anti-climax when she 


turned off the current. You had me 


all keyed up for a moment, ready 


aif Pe rl ye Sn 
make my entrance into another world, 
and now things have gone stale again.” 
“Sit down!” Sna 


y 
las 


rs commanded. 


They sat down. He moved toward 
them, watching them closely. His eyes 
were glittering, his face was almost 
purple with wrath. 

‘Two weak men and a weaker girl 
—and do you think I’d let them wrecl 
me?’ Snaggs cried. “Thought you'd 
find out things and hand me over t 
justice, did you? Well, have vou 
found out anything 2” 


‘T have found out that vou stole the 


million my father left me,” Mary Fro 





Small good it Il do you! 
[ did steal your million And what are 
you going to do about it? In my des 
are papers that would prove me to be 























eee en 





a thief, but who will ever see them? 
I helped send Peter Bronlan to prison 
for something he did not do, but who 
will punish me for that, since only you 
three know, and none of you will live 
to tell? I’m a power in the underworld. 
I had Jim Buck killed, if you want to 
know, and tried to put the crime on 
Peter Bronlan’s grandson. There are 
papers in my desk that would send me 
to prison for life—or to the electric 


chair. But nobody ever will see them, 
you fools!” 
David Grane was watching him 


closely, and so was Bradman, but there 
seemed no chance to spring upon him, 
tear away the automatic, and make him 
yrisoner. Josiah Snaggs was sure of 
is ground. He would not have made 
he confession had he not been. 

“And now it is time to end this non- 
sense!” Snaggs exclaimed. “You are 
saved from broiling to death, but I 
have plenty of bullets in this weapon of 
mine.” 

Mary Froland hurled herself for- 
ward. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “They have done 
nothing !” 

“Back, girl!” Snaggs told her. “I 
don’t want 

“Let them go!” she begged. “Don’t 
you know what David Grane has suf- 
fered, how the great fear has clutched 
him? And just because he wanted re- 
venge for what you did to his grand- 


” 


father, you-——’ 


I 
I 
t 





“No more nonsense!’’ Snaggs cried. 
“One side, girl, or I'll handle you! I 
allow no obstacle to stand in my way. 
What are two such men to the world? 
Just human beings cluttering it up. 
They are my enemies, and so I cannot 
use them. And men are of no value to 
me unless they can be used.” 

lle threw the girl aside and raised 
the automatic. A sneer came upon his 
lips again. David Grane, hoping against 


hope, gathered himself for a spring. 
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A commotion in the hall! Two men 
sprang into the room. Josiah Snaggs 
gave a cry of rage, and the automatic 
spoke! 

Through the smoke David Grane and 
Bradman saw Jim Smide and another 
fighting to conquer Josiah Snaggs. 
They saw him hurled to the floor and 
held there, heard the click of hand 
cuffs. Grane had stooped and helped 
Mary Froland to her feet, and was sup- 
porting her. Bradman was_ standing 
beside him, fumbling in his case for 
another cigarette, not realizing what he 
was doing. 

“So it is Mr. Smide,” Bradman said, 
as the officers stood up. “Never leaves 
a trail unless he can bring home the 
game, eh? Well, Smide, I never re 
sist an officer. How you knew we were 
here is more than I pretend to know. 
But, since you have me—you have me. 
Only, I’m sorry for Grane.” 

“I’m not worrying about Grane—or 
about you,” Jim Smide said. “You 
think you’re mighty clever, don’t you 
Bradman? Your friend Pierre never 
fooled me for an instant. I was only 
waiting for that telegram to be sure. 
And I never thought that he killed 
Jim Buck. I can read a man pretty 
well, some folks are kind enough t 
say. I’ve been on Snaggs’ trail for 
some time, and it has been a tough 
job. I even knew that Grane was the 
grandson of Peter Bronlan. I wanted 
to make him talk to me when I got 
him in jail—-wanted him to give me a 
tip that might land Snaggs. And he 
got scared and ran away. But on sec- 
ond consideration I can’t blame him. 
The chair is enough to scare any man. 

“You dodged me neatly at 
keepsie, but I wasn’t long getting on 
I didn’t follow you; I fol 
lowed that girl—thought she would leas 
me to you. It turned out lucky. 1 
picked up this other officer and came 





) 


: 
Pough 


your trail. 


alone. Nice little confession we over- 


heard, Snaggs, as we stood in the hall. 
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We’ve got your man and woman in their 
cottage, too, and they’ll talk to save 
their own hides. And that desk of 
yours—I expect to find some interest- 
ing reading in it.” 

“You—you mean——” 
between gasps. 

“He means that you need fear no 
longer,” Mary Froland told him softly. 
“You—you were even afraid of me!” 

Grane looked down at her, and she 
smiled at him. He felt a little tug at 
his heart, and let his imagination tell 
him what that little tug might mean in 
days to come. 


Grane said 





“A nice little cell for Josiah Snaggs,” 
he heard Jim Smide saying. “And 
you'd better go back to town, Bradman, 
and forget that California trip. We 
may need you and Grane and the girl 
as witnesses, you know. You’ve had 
a little fun, I imagine.” 

Bradman succeeded finally in getting 
a cigarette out of his case and lighting 
it. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Didn’t even get a thrill,” he com- 
plained. “Grane, you promised me a 
thrill, and you didn’t make good! And 
Smide was wise to us all along! It’s 
a cruel world, my masters!” 





OPENS BRIDGE TO HALT BANDITS 


BSERVING four men in an oncoming automobile beating another over the 
head with their revolvers, Peter Weibel, a bridge tender in Chicago, swung 
open the Archer Avenue bridge in an effort to effect the capture of the thugs. 
Weibel was at his post when he saw the drama being acted in the automobile. 
He shouted to Edward Newman, his electrician, who rushed to close the gates 


before the approach to the bridge, but the car was traveling at such a high rate 


of speed that it flashed under the lowering bars. 


Then Weibel unhesitatingly 


started the machinery in his tower, and the near end of the bridge began to 


rise before the eyes of the struggling men in the automobile 
brought to a stop just in time to prevent it and its 


brakes the automobile wa 


occupants being tumbled into the river. 


With a grinding of 


The thugs had forced Ernest Heldmaier, owner of a stoneyard, into the 





automobile, and thev had robbed him of a thousand dollars in spite of his 
desperate efforts to protect himself. They left their victim lying on the floor 
of the tonneau while they turned to battle with the electrician, who had gone 
valiantly to Heldmaier’s assistance. They beat him, too, and then fled on foot, 
abandoning the motor car. 
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BOY IS SENT TO REFORMATORY AT OWN REQUEST 
ERHAPS the only reformatory in the United States that houses an inmate 
who entered such an institution of his own free will is the North Dakota 

In it at the present time is an orphan box sixteen 





Training School at Mandan. 
years old, who petitioned the juvenile commissioner of the State to send him to 
The lad wished to learn a trade so that later he could support 


e reformatory. 
The only institution which seemed to meet all 


self at a comfortable wage. 
he requirements of the situation was the training school, and so the commis 


the 
him 
sioner sent him there. 

The orphan’s term, however, is an indefinite one, depending on his own 
desires in the matter. He may leave the reformatory whenever he thinks it no 
longer of service to him. 
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” Proforred 
& Christopher B. Booth 


Author of ‘‘The Feminine Touch,’’ etc. 


IHOUGHTFULLY | reversing 
the rule of saving for a rainy 
day, Mr. Amos Clackworthy, 
super confidence man, had laid 

up a most generous stock of bottled 

moisture against the impending aridity, 
with the result that the Volstead days 
should have meant absolutely nothing 
in his illegally active life. But such 
vas not the case. As he deftly mixed 
a Bronx cockiail and watched James 
he Early Bird,” 
pour his straight, he was ruminating on 





Karly, otherwise ‘| 


the liquor situation with a dawning idea 
that here was a fertile field for his 
peculiar talents. He smiled as the idea 
began to take more definite form. 

“James,” he said, “I am almost de- 
cided that you and I are to take a little 
flyer in ‘Thirst, Incorporated,’ ” 

The Early Bird was frankly puzzled. 

“Snow again,” he demanded, “I don’t 
ret your drift. 

“IT mean,” explained Mr. Clack 
worthy, “that [ see the opportunity for 


quick and satisfactory profits by a litile 


venture in the liquor business.” 
Karly pointed accusingly to Nir. 
Clackworthy’s cocktail. 
And they look so harmles too,” he 


4 


said. “TI didn’t think one of ’em would 


go to a guy’s head like that. Whatcha 
put thto.1t. 2..N. ir” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled, for it 
pleased him to startle The Early Bird. 


“Perhaps the bare statement of the 
idea does rather give one visions of the 
United States Commissioner’s office,” 
he admitted, ‘‘but I assure you that the 
legal hazard is quite negligible. While 
the plan I have in mind will probably 
net no fabulous sum, it should, by adroit 





execution, realize a neat pile, varying 
from twenty to fifty thousand dollars. 
In addition, it will give us a bit of re- 
lief from the ennui of idleness.” 
ly Bird made no effort to 
conceal his impatience; there were times 
when Mr. Clackworthy’s verbal mean- 
derings annoyed him exceedingly, but 
Mr. Clackworthy was not to be hurried. 
“Yes, James,” he pursued, “we shall 
now organize Thirst, Incorporated. Our 
assets are listed as follows: First, one 
abiding faith in the gullibility of man. 
Second, my ability in the gentle art of 
stage setting. Third, the refusal of a 
considerable number of bibulously in 
clined gentlemen to abide by the provi- 
sions of the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment. J*ourth, the determination 
of various and sundry formerly licensed 


cra ane ° 
purveyors of alconolic iibations to con 


i 

tinue their now illicit callings. fames, 
oat ' nit! f ‘Te oe 

with such a Weaiti rT assé i freei no 


; . as 
iy that Moor sine, 

1 

| 


hesitancy in predict 
Preferred, should sell above par.” 

The Early Bird floundered helplessly 
for a moment amid these rhetorical 
billows. At last he touched bottom. 
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“As I get this line of chatter,’ he 
b 
said, “you’re gonna put th’ raspberry 


at slips you a. snifter 


on th’ gink w 
over the soft-drink mahogany. Go to 
it! Them guys what makes a fellow 
dig up half a buck for that prune juice 
and gasoline that they sells for redeye 
ain't “mentioned in my nightly prayers. 
Honest, when I take a drink of that 
stuff, I’m afraid to smoke a cigarette 
for a week; all I’ve got to do to light 
the gas is to turn “er on and blow my 
breath. Wind up your phonograph and 
play your record; I’m "Hetanley - 
“The plan in itself.’ explained Mr. 
Clackworthy, “is very 
for a few elaboration 
right design. As you are aware good 
obtain 
sa fe-de posit 


simple, except 


s of my own copy 
liquor is almost as difficult to 
as the key to a rich man’ 
box. The liquor stocks of the country 
have been placed under government 
seal, and the only liquors to 1 { 


are a chance gallon here and anothe: 


there which have escaped the eve ¢ 

the seal except, of course, this brand 
of moonshine which vou have Oo aptly 
«le ribed a liquid fire lt fa the 
shady hotel the I} gh hnaret anc 
the free-and-easy soft drink parlor all 
are compelled to dispense a fearful con 
coction which is either sugared hair 
tonic or diluted lemon extract. In bas« 

ments, in lofts, 1 the suburbs are 


numerous dollar-hungry gentlemen who 
risk the wrath of the internal revenue 
collector by operating home-made stills 
and selling their dubious output to other 
gentlemen of great temerity and small 


judgment who retail it for fiftv to sixty 


cents per thimbleful The wholesale 
price I understand, i fron tweet t five 
to fifty dollars per gallos 
‘Now, James, I propound to you tl 
hypothesis: Tf the risky retailer wl 
pays trom twenty-five to fifty dollars 
gallon for Hainous moonshine tl 
almost guaranteed to send a custome 
1 earch of a tomach pum] f 
14 he 1 ? 1 t ( 


permit him to make high-grade whisky 
in the 9p of his own basement, 
without still or corn mash, from a few 
seemingly eas s chemicals which can 
be purchased at any drug store without 
exciting either question or suspicion— 
and at the ridiculously low price of con- 
siderably less than one dollar per gallon. 

[ presume that you realize, in addi- 
tion, the advantage of obviating the 
danger of transporting from place to 
place liquors that are worth more than 
their weight in gold. Many is the re 
tailer who is sighing with regret over 
the loss of a truck load of Kentucky 
elight, seized by some heartless gov- 
ernment agent just as it was being 
backed into the alleyway of his estab- 
What, I ask you, James, 
sal of such a for 


lishment. 
would be your apprai 
ata >? 
The Early Bird leaned forward 
I half doubt 


breathlessly, half belie ving, 


‘You ain’t got nothin’ like that?’ he 
led. 

Ir. Clackworthy laughed. 

lend me your ears, James,” he said 
proceed to in 
1 

i 


vou with the details of this 


ue 


The Early Bird was ins hi 


talled in hi 


new quarters, third floor back, at one 
of these old houses just off Chicago 


Avenue, ghosts of preapartment day 
grandeur which gloomily overlook th¢ 
lake shore. The high-ceilinged rooms 
J th luxury, were redolent 
and boiling cabbag 


lousekeeping compa 





ave forth their 





ments g l 
room ts drab but pacit 
vit ded \ ll aper and di 1g 1f j 
rk previ ( 1 
Id Ve 1 id he ok ( 1 t] 
‘ onvense ¢ In one cor 
eap, frail iron bed, with spring 
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sagged as under some imaginary weight, 
and a counterpane that looked as if it 
might have been treated to a_ battle- 
field. Rooming-house keepers are not 
particular with the furnishings of their 
third floor back. 

Near the bed was a battered, tin- 
bound trunk, and on a plain table were 
glass tubes, retorts, and other chemical 
appliances and bottles of liquids. On 
the floor was a ten-gallon wooden cask. 

Mr. Clackworthy sat on the edge of 
the bed, smiling. 

“Quite a satisfactory habitat for 
you,” he decided. “It took considerable 
valuable time for me to find the proper 
place, and the proper place was import- 
tant, highly important.” 

“Whatcha mean, important? Why 
ain’t one place as good as another?” 
demanded The Early Bird, who, it 
could be noted, was considerably 
changed in appearance. His hair, under 
a treatment of oxalic acid, was now 
temporarily snow white; his usual silk 
shirt of sportive hue was replaced by 
one of blue cotton; his shoes of patent 
luster had been discarded for a broken 
pair of brogans which Mr. Clackworthy 
had purchased from the uncalled-for 
tock of a Clark Street repair shop. 

“My dear James,” patiently explained 
Mr. Clackworthy, “the success of any 
bustness is built on a sacred regard for 
detail. I have a corresponding respect 
for the little things. Naturalness is 
the foundation of success in my cher- 
ished profession. 

“When I covet a portion of some 
fat bank account it is my theory of 
operation to arrange things in such a 
fashion that the owner of the desired 
funds will come to me and press his 
certified check into my hand and beg 
me, with tears in his voice, to accept 
it. I am an artist, not a highwayman, 
and I dislike to hold up a man, even 
at the point of a moral pistol. 

“Now, I have established you in these 
quarters in order that some such sum 
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as thirty thousand dollars shall woo us 
instead of our seeming to woo the thirty 
thousand dollars. 

“On the same floor with yourself is 
a reporter for one of the daily news- 
papers. He is a live news gatherer and 
a clever writer of what his profession is 
pleased to call ‘feature stories’—little 
items of interest which can not be 
strictly classed as news. In fact, it was 
Mr. Jacobs’ abode here that influenced 
my selection of this establishment. Mr. 
Jacobs’ salary really entitles him to more 
expensive rooms, but, it seems, he is 
living frugally in order that he may 
send a younger sister to a boarding 
school. 

“You will note that I have had you 
place your table so that the retorts and 
the glass tubes and bottles are in full 
view from your doorway. You will 
leave the door open at frequent inter- 
vals. Mr. Jacobs, being of a prying 
disposition, which proves of so much 
daily value to his paper, will see you at 
work and stop to make inquiries. You 
will, under his adroit questioning, admit 
that you have a formula for making 
whisky; in fact, you will prove it to 
ourse, your method of deal- 
ing with him will have to be a question 
Then Mr. Jacobs, un- 


him. Of 


of the moment. 
less I my guess, will go 
office and write one of his character- 
istically humorous yarns about it.” 

The Early Bird jumped from his 
chair. 

“Now, ain’t that a fine scheme,” he 
said sarcastically. “And about two 
hours after th’ paper’s out, along comes 
a couple of Uncle Sammies and leads 
yours truly down to the federal build- 
Oh, it 
guess not!” 

“Of course, it is to be expected that 
the item will probably bring one of Mr. 


to his 


miss 


ing. a whoppin’ good idea—I 


Roper’s men to call on you, but that 
need not worry your fine old gray head,” 
said Mr. Clack worthy, “Lis- 


to words of 


laughing. 


ten, James, wisdom.” 
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Ted Jacobs, star feature writer of 
The Daily Globe, arose at noon and 
dressed briskly. Completing his toilet, 
he stepped from his room. As he put 
his foot on the stairs the tinkle of glass 
arrested his attention. He glanced up, 
and, through an open door, he saw a 
white-haired, stoop-shouldered = man 
leaning over a table which was littered 
with bottles, glass and retorts. 

“Ah, we have a scientist in the 
he mused, and, consulting his 
appetite, he decided that breakfast could 
wait for half an hour. He sauntered 
over to the open door. 


tubes, 


} sca ?? 
nouse, 


“Jacobs is my name,” he announced 
breezily. “My room’s on this floor; saw 
your and thought I’d get 
acquainted. Iolks might as well be 


door open 

neighborly.” 
The white-haired man did not reply. 

He was stirring a red liquid in a glass. 


“lve got it! I’ve got it!” he burst 
out. “I’ve got it!” 


Jacobs edged forward curiously. 
The man turned sud- 
denly, the glass in his hand, urging it 


=~ 


white-haired 


on his visitor. 
i 


‘Taste it,’ he said eagerly. 


it. 
Jacobs eyed the glass. 

“\What is it?” he asked. 

“Taste it.” 

Taking the glass, Jacobs held it to his 
nose. His eyebrows went up. 

“It’s whisky,” he said. Thus reas 
he put a drop between his lips. 
experience had taught him that 


sured, 
Recent 
all which smelled like whisky was not 

sarily a safe libation. As the tiny 
wet his throat he took a sud- 


neces 


1 the glass 


John B.!” he exc! 


” 
k Y. 


‘n interest i 
“Shades of 
“That’s real whis 
] 


tt and a mor 


fe took another gener- 
ous swallow. 
“Smooth as velvet,” he decreed. “It 


must be very old.” 
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“The gray-haired man smiled. 

“It’s exactly four minutes old,” he 
answered. 

“Tt’s what?” 

“T just made it.” 

“You—you what?” 

“J just made it. I’ve at last discov- 
ered the formula for a purely chemical 
whisky which can be manufactured for 
less than fifty cents a gallon.” 

“T don’t ” flatly declared 
the newspaper reporter. 
ived his hand. 

“IT don’t give a tinker’s hallelulah 
whether you believe it or not. Whatcha 
mean, anyhow, breakin’ into my rooms? 
Get you shrimp.” 

Jacobs had a sense of dignity, and 
hrimp ; 
the 
and 


believe it, 


TY ‘if ae 
Che chemist 


out of here, 


he did not relish being called a 
about 
himself 
his injured feelings into the hall as the 
door slammed in his face. 
When he reached the lower hallway 
he suddenly realized that he had just 


discovered the makings of a good story. 


further, he was curious 


whisky, but he removed 


The woman who owned the boarding 


house was sweeping. 


“By the way, Mrs. Alexander, what 
is the name of the white-haired man in 


the third floor back?” he asked 


ally. 


’ “Peter Moyer is his name, Mr. Ja 


casu- 


1 
CcoDs, 


plied. 
and the gatepost, | 


: ” 
and a queer man he is,” she re 
“And just between you and me 


ra ie le Se 9° 
mink hes a iittie 


lacking above the eyebrows. 


That afternoon Jacobs sat down 
his typewriter and rattled off one 
| daente a a ae ee gee, 
his classics which, it being a dull nig 


for news, blossomed forth on the front 


page the following morning. 





Harry Froley, an investigator in the 
internal revenue department, one of 
those whose duty it was to ferre 
violati or the \ olste id lav I 
to tl if e on the ele ted, sca 
the front page f The Glob: d 








Moonshine, 


that,” he mumbled with I-told-you-so 
satisfaction as his eyes took in the head- 
line which gave a flutter of hope to 
John Barleycorn’s host of admirers. 


DRY LAW? PSHAW! 
MAKE YOUR OWN REDEYE NOW; 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS 
PER GALLON. 

Jacobs’ masterpiece read: 

Take heart, ye dry of throat and empty 
of cellar. 

Prepare to weep, ye dispenser of moon- 
shine at fifty cents a throw. There is sad 
news in store for you. 

Bacchus can now be worshiped in its most 
villainous and popular form by even the slen- 
der of purse. In short, whisky can be made 
at home for as much per gallon as the wet 
cohorts are now paying per thimbleful in the 
course—and the 






saloon—some saloons, of 
abarct where you know the head waiter’s 
first name. 

Peter Moyer, of —— St 
chemist by profession, has pe 
ical whisky, made without still or without 
rain. 

Mr. Moyer bids fair to do a land-office 

unless the revenue agents get to 
him first. He pours a few chemicals into a 
lass, stirs it with a spoon, and—presto— 
you have a concoction which would convert 
most antisaloon enthusiasts to the wet col- 
umn, The taste, the smoothness, and the 
kick are all that a Kentucky colonel could 
ever expect to find in heaven. How do we 
know! Sh! the city ed. does not permit the 
staff to drink, but—get me?—we KNow. 


perior Street, a 
‘fected a chem- 








business, 


Mr. Froley strode heavily into his 
chief’s office and shoved a copy of The 
Globe before him. 

“Did you see that?” he asked. 

“Saha. responded the chief. 

“What do you think of it?’ 

“T think that some reporter wh 
getting paid by the column has } 
brain storm.” 

“Oh,” grunted Froley. That had not 
occurred to him. 





“But,” pursued the chief, “to make 


ure, I’m going to send you out to look 


over this Moyer fellow—just as a mat- 
ter of precaution.” 

So Froley boarded a State Street car 
and rode out to Chicago Avenue. 
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The Early Bird was sitting impa- 
tiently by the window, smoking a cig- 
arette, when there was a rap on his 
door. He opened it to admit the rev- 
enue man. By that intuition bred of 
long and sometimes painful experience 
with the law he at once knew that his 
visitor was from the federal building. 

“Your name Moyer?” 

The Early Bird nodded. 

Froley closed the door after looking 
back as if to assure himself that no 
one was lurking in the hall. 

“My name's Dorgan,” he began con- 
fidentially. “I’m in the liquor business 
in the loop.” 

The Early Bird repressed a smile. 
It happened that he knew the real 
Dorgan by sight. 

“T read in the morning papers that 
you had perfected some way to make 
whisky. Now I’m paying a pretty stiff 
price for liquor—my own stuff’s under 
government seal, you know. This pa- 
per yarn said you could make it for 
fifty cents a gallon. Any truth in it?” 

The Early Bird nodded. 

“Yes, it’s true,” he admitted. “Want 
to see itr” 

The revenue man nodded vigorously. 

“You bet I do,” he declared. 

“T expect you want to buy the for- 
mula,” suggested The Early Bird. “TI 
don’t want to go to the trouble of mak- 
ing it up just for fun. See?” 

“Certainly I want the formula.” 
Froley smiled. This was the easiest 
bit of sleuthing he ever had done. 

The Early Bird busied himself with 
the bottles. He poured half a glass 
of water, to which he added a reddish 
fluid, a tablespoon of sugar, and several 
other ingredients. The concoction he 
stirred industriously for a couple of 
minute 

“Tet it set a minute,” he said. “Then 
you a good drink, the best 
drink you've had for a long time.” 


After a moment he nodded and 


I’]l give 
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handed the glass to the fictitious Mr. 
Dorgan. 

The revenue man sniffed it. 

“Don’t smell much like whisky,” he 
commented. 

“Taste it.” 

Iroley tasted it and flung the glass 
from him with a howl. 

“Say, what is that stuff?’ he yelled. 

The Early Bird shook his head sadly. 

“I don’t believe you appreciate good 
whisky,” he said. 

“Whisky? Do you call that whisky?” 

The Early Bird nodded. 

“It’s wonderfully good whisky,” he 
insisted. “I will sell the formula for 
not less P 

“Any time I havea dog to poison I'll 
come and talk to you,” shouted Froley. 
“You’re a nut, that’s what you are; 
you ought to be out in the psychopathic 
hospital.” And, scouring his mouth 
with his. tongue, he bolted out the door. 

The Early Bird, as he heard the reve- 
nue man pounding down the stairs, 
threw himself into a chair and gave 
himself over to mirth. 

“I don’t give a whoop whether I get 
anything else out of this deal or not,” 
he said, chuckling as he wiped his eyes. 
“That joke was worth a thousand iron 
men.” 

He was still laughing when Mr. 
Clackworthy came in some time later. 





EV. 

Herman Heitler was another of -ari- 
ous and sundry men who read Ted Ja- 
cobs’ story with a generous pinch of 
salt. 

“Bunk!” was his terse opinion, and 
he dismissed it as a wise child would 
wave away a fairy tale—too good to 
be true. Probably he would have 
thought no more about it had not 
Walter Hearn, who managed his road 
house near Cicero, dropped into Heit- 
ler’s downtown saloon. 

“Say, chief,” remarked Hearn, “did 


you see that yarn in The Globe this 
morning about the fellow who has 
found a way to make whisky ?” 

Heitler moved his ponderous bulk in 
his chair and grunted in assent. 

“You know, chief, I wouldn’t be a 
darn bit surprised if it were true. I 
says ‘rot’ when I read it, but this chem- 


istry thing’s a great business. Ain't 
anything impossible these days. Who 


would have thought of poison gas if 
some chemical shark hadn’t shown us 
the goods? They can do about anything 
with chemicals. Wouldn’t it be a gold 
mine for some guy if he could get hold 
of it? 

“Tf we had a formula like that I 
could sneak down into the basement out 
at the road house and make it up just 
as I needed it. Wouldn't that be a 
great stunt? You bet. You know, 
chief, every time a truck backs up to 
a saloon there’re half a dozen govern- 
ment dicks waiting for you. That's the 
big danger of taking a chance these 
days; but if a fellow could mix it up as 
he went along—oh, boy! If I was you 
I’d look into it.” 

Herman Heitler 
about in his mouth. 

“All bunk,” he declared. 

But Hearn had planted his seed in 
the fertile soi! of Heitler’s avarice. He 
sat for some time figuring it out. 

He was serving about one hundred 
and twenty drinks out of every gallon 
of whisky these days and getting fifty 
cents a drink, except at his road houses, 
where the price was sixty cents. The 
stuff was costing him close to forty 
dollars a gallon, about thirty-five cents 
a drink. If he did have such a formula 
it would mean a profit of just about 
forty dollars more than he was getting 


shifted his 


cigar 


now. 

In addition to which the activity of 
the government agents was rapidly clos- 
ing down the stills which turned out the 
moonshine of doubtful quality, and the 


clientele fast was losing its appetite for 











the stuff, even when the gagging taste 
of raw alcohol was disguised in a high- 
pall. It was an alarming fact that the 
people were beginning to realize how 
murderous it was. One really could 
not blame them for demanding a life- 
insurance policy with every drink. 

tlerman Heitler’s business was of 
considerable proportions. He owned 
two saloons in the loop, three road 
houses which once had thrived exceed- 
ingly well, and six cabarets where for- 
merly the blare of the jazz band was 
almost drowned by the constant jingle 
of the cash register and the clink of 
silver as the waiters made change. In 
addition, he owned an interest in sev- 
eral other places. 

If he really could make drinkable 
whisky a lot of the trade that was slip- 
ping away from him would come back. 
He might even cut the price a little. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I guess it 
won’t do any harm to go out and look 

over.” ; 

V. 

“Honest,” remarked The Early Bird 
to himself, “I’m gettin’ paralysis in my 

rm from openin’ and shuttin’ this 
door.” 

\ll morning they had been calling, 
liquor-loving gentlemen who had lacked 
the foresight to stock their cellars, beg- 
ging for his formula. The house man- 
ager of a country club, perceiving that, 
even though the hopes of the “wets” 
hould be realized, the supply in the 
lub’s lockers would hardly be suffi- 
ient to hold out, fished eagerly for the 
chemical discovery. Another 
iad approached him with a plan to sell 
“tate rights. 

or all of them The 

ixed a harmless compound ¢ 
water and they went sadly on their way, 
onvineed that he was a nut. 
o’clock in the 


prized 


1 


Early Bird 


f pink 
| 


afternoon 


At two 


Herman Heitler arrived in his car and 
labored profanely up 


the two flights of 
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stairs. Heitler was one of six pos- 
sible purchasers of Moonshine, Pre- 
ferred, which Mr. Clackworthy had 
listed; in fact, his name headed the list. 

The Early Bird knew him by sight, 
for Herman Heitler was an outstand- 
ing figure about town. A few years 
before he had been a political power 
and carried a couple of wards around 
in the pocket of his ample and colorful 
vest. 

“What’s this junk in the papers about 
you making some kind of chemical 
whisky?” bluntly demanded Heitler. 

“What's it to you? I’ve been both- 
ered with pests all day,” complained 
The Early Bird. 

“Tf there’s anything in it I'll make 
it worth your while. I’m Herman 
Heitler. Ever hear of me?” 

The Early Bird nodded. On the 
table stood a glass graduate, covered 
with a piece of cardboard to prevent 
evaporation. 

“Here’s some JT made up this morn- 
in’,” he said and handed the graduate 
to Heitler. 

[he liquor man smelled it and al- 
lowed an audible “ah” to escape him. 
He raised the glass to his lips, and, as 
the first taste trickled down his throat, 
his eyes bulged with amazement. 

“That,” he declared with emphatic 
praise, “is whisky.” 

“You bet, that’s what I call it.” 

“This whisky,” declared Ieitler with 
firm conviction, “never was mixed out 
of no chemicals. That came from a 
distillery, and it was aged in wood. It 
must be full twenty years old.” 

“T made it right here in this room,” 
declared The Early Bird. 

Heitler took another appreciative sip. 

“T think * he said 
frankly. 

The Early Bird squared his shoulders 
haughtily. . 

“That bein’ the case,” he said snap- 
pily, “you'd better be on about your 
I Besides, if you came to buy 


business, 


liar, 


you are a 
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the formula you’re wastin’ your time. 
I’ve already sold it. The stuff you’ve 
got in that glass is what’s left of a 
batch that 1 made up for the fellow 
what bought it.” 

“Oh!” grunted Heitler. “so you’ve 
sold it, eh? Who bought it?” 

“None of your business.” 

The liquor man took another taste 
from the graduate. 

“You made this by just mixing up 
some dope from those bottles?” he de- 
manded, still incredulous, but more 
hopefully. “I’d have to see it done.” 

The Early Bird looked at his watch. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m an accommo- 
datin’ man, and I ain’t got nothin’ to 
do for an hour. I'll make you up a 
couple of gallons right here.”’ 

“Go ahead; I'll give you fifty dollars 
a gallon for it.” 

The Early Bird examined the wooden 
cask. 

“There’s a little left in it from that 
I made this morning,” he said. Open- 
ing the faucet he drained out half a 
gallon. 

“You see it’s quite empty,” he said 
as the red flow ceased. 

Heitler nodded. 

The Early Bird set the cask on a pair 
of rockers so that it would move easily 
back and forth. He made a trip to 
the bathroom and returned with a pail 
of cold water. This he poured, through 
a funnel, into the cask. Then, carefully 
measuring out various liquids, he added 
these mixtures, all the while continu- 
ally keeping the cask moving on the 
TOC H ers. 

“We will have wait about ten min- 
utes to allow certain chemical action to 
take place before I can add th’ other 
ingredients,” he said, and for ten min- 
utes he churned patiently while Heitler 
watched him with growing -conviction 
in his mind that there might be some- 
thing to it after all. 

“Tf you can make whisky like that 
you came along about twenty years too 
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late,” he said, sighing. “You could have 
put every distillery in the country out 
of business. And you say you have 
sold the formula? To a saloon man?” 

“T don’t think he’s in the saloon 
business,” truthfully answered The 
Early Bird. 

When the ten minutes was up the 
pseudo chemist added several other 
liquids from his collection of jars and 
bottles, and two kinds of powder. 

“Now, we'll have to wait about forty 
minutes more,” he announced as he re- 
placed the bung in the cask and sealed 
it with wax. 

“You say those chemicals are inex- 
pensive?’ queried Heitler. 

“Yes.” 

“Is—is it difficult to buy them—those 
chemicals ?” 

“Get, ’em at any drug store, and no 
questions asked.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged,” Heitler ejacu 
lated. 

Thoughtfully he watched the other 
man churning the cask to and fro. He 
was thinking of the possibilities. 

“Well,” broke in The Early Bird 
after considerable churning, “let’s see 
what we’ve got. I am afraid that | 
did not allow enough time for the first 
chemical action, but maybe it’s all right. 
If not, I'll try it over again.” 

He held a glass under the faucet and 
slowly he turned on the red stream. 

“Try it,” he said to Heitler. 

Heitler took a sip and his eyes bulged. 
It was of the same high grade as the 
other sample. 

“You've done it!” he cried. “Say, 
how much did this fellow give you?” 

“He hasn’t given me anything yet,” 
replied The Early Bird. “He’s coming 
back this afternoon to complete the 
deal. He’s going to give——” 

“You haven’t given him the formula 
yet?’ demanded Heitler. 

: “Not yet.” 

“Back out of the deal; 

agreement. Do business with me. 


break the 


” 
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“I’m afraid that isn’t right.” 

“Right? Right?” asked Heitler, with 
a laugh. That word was missing from 
his lexicon. “Anything’s right if you 
can get away with it. Come on; talk 
turkey to me.” 

“T am afraid 

The Early Bird’s conscientious pro- 
test was interrupted by a tap at the 
door. 

“What do you want?’ demanded The 
Early Bird. 

“This is Mr. Hurley,” said the voice 
from the other side of the door. 

“That’s him now,” whispered The 
Early Bird to Heitler. 

“Don’t let him in.” 

But The Early Bird unlocked the door 
and a tall, elegant man with a closely 
trimmed Vandyke beard stepped into 
the room. He eyed Heitler coldly, and 
his eyes roved to the cask and the glass 
of freshly made liquor. Mr. 
worthy, who of course he was, could 
be awesomely stern when the occasion 
required. 

“T suppose,” he accused harshly, “that 


” 


Clack- 


you have, also, been selling out to this 
man,” 

“No, I haven’t, Mr. Hurley; I just 
made him up a little of it to show him 
that it could be done. There is no 
harm done; I haven’t given anything 
way.” 

“Very well,” returned Mr. Hurley. 
“If that is the case I suppose we can 

with your friend’s company 
while we consummate our business.” 

“Mr. Hurley, this is Mr. Heitler ; per- 
haps you have heard of Mr. Herman 
Heitler.” 


The temporary Mr. Hurley 


dispense 


eemed 
to thaw a little. 

have heard of Heitler. I] 
guess I have beat you to a good thing, 
eh, Heitler ?” 


“Yes, |] 


“Yes, you did; I’d like to talk to you; 
T 


could make some sort of 


199 


vbe we 
business dea 


Wait here, then, until 
with our chemist 


“Very well. 
I have finished 
friend.” 

From his pocket Mr. Hurley drew a 
neat bill book and handed The Early 
Bird twenty one-thousand-dollar bills. 
Heitler noted the amount. 

“Now, the formula.” 

The chemist unpinned from the lining 
of his vest a square piece of paper on 
which were penned carefully a number 
of Latin chemical terms and handed it 
to Mr. Hurley. 

“Of course you understand,” the lat- 
ter explained, “due to the illegal status 
of this entire transaction I can not exact 
from you a contract that you will sell 
this option to no one else, but if you do 
I'll wring your neck. You will find it 
considerably wiser to play fair with 
me.” 

Heitler noted the cold gleam in the 
man’s eyes and decided that, if he wer« 
the chemist, he would be inclined to 
play fair with Mr. Hurley. 

“Now. Heitler, what is it 
want to me?’ asked 
owner of the formula, turning. 

“My car’s outside,” suggested the 


that 
the new 


you 


Say to 


you're going down- 
me and 


liquor man. “Tf 


town ride with we'll talk it 


over.” 
VI. 

“How much profit do you want?” de- 
manded Heitler when they were on their 
way. 

The temporary Mr. Hurley shook hi 
head. 

“T don't 
replied. 

‘But 

“However, 
pre posite n 


dispose of 


believe I'll sell at all,” he 


’ 


but—— 
Heitler, I'll make you 

You have the facilities 

a considerable quantity o 
liquor every day. I'll get a man I c 
trust to visit your places daily and make 
up your stuff for you as you need it. 


You are now paying, I judge, something 
dollars a gallon for the worst 








poison that ever passed under the name 
of whisky. You are selling it for fifty 
cents a drink. Now, I'll furnish you 
what you need on a basis of twenty-five 
cents a drink to me; that will figure out 
about thirty dollars a gallon, less than 
you are paying now.” 

Heitler thought this over. That 
would be ten dollars less than the price 
he was now paying, and he would get 
a high-grade whisky in the bargain; 
it sounded good. But other figures 
caine to his mind. He knew that all 
of his places could dispose of something 
better than a hundred gallons a day; 
that would mean that he would be pay- 
this man ninety thousand dollars 
or more a month of almost clear profit. 
Viewed from this light it would be an 
outrage. 

In poker and in politics Herman Heit- 
ler was known as a highly successful 
bluffer. He suddenly decided that the 
time had now come for him to try one 
of his famous hluffs. 

“Did you happen to know, Hurley,” 
he said with apparent irrelevance, “that 
[I was an important factor in the last 
political campaign ; that two of the pivot 
wards of the city are right down here 
in my vest pocket?” 

“No, I was not aware of that; what 
has that to do——” 

“A lot to do with it,” said Heitler. 
“Tt means that I am in right -with the 
federal building crowd; how do you 
think my places are getting by if I 
wasn’t in right up at the federal build- 


” 


ing 


” 


ing? 

Which statement, in view of the fact 
that three of Heitler’s bartenders had 
been arrested the day before on gov- 
ernment warrants, was somewhat mis- 
leading. 

“Which means—— 

“Which means,” loudly interrupted 
Heitler, “that I ain’t going to let you 
hog me like you want to; which means 
that I ain’t going to buy no whisky from 
you by the gallon and give you ’steen 


” 
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hundred per cent profit; which means 
that you are going to sell me that for- 
mula at a-fair profit or I'll make it so 
hot for you in this town that you 
couldn’t sell a pint of your stuff for ten 
cents a gallon. It means that you will 
sell out to me or some wise little bird 
will tip off the federal building to you: 
game. That goes! Get me?” 

“You can’t bluff me,” retorted the 
temporary Mr. Hurley, but Heitl 
sensed an undertone of uneasiness. 

“Bluffing, eh? Just try me and see.” 

The glances of the two men clashed 
Presently the owner of the formula 
seemed to weaken. Finally his gaze 
flinched. 

“T'll take a hundred 
lars,”’ he said weakly. 

“Forty.” 

“T'll make it sixty thousand.” 

“Fifty thousand,” acceded Heitler. 
“That’s every cent you'll get, too.” 

“Drive to your bank,” murmured the 
temporary Mr. Hurley. 


thousand dol 


VIL. 


An hour and twenty-five minute 
later Mr. Clackworthy hurried up to 
The Early Bird’s rooms. 

“Pack up, James,” he said chuckling. 
“Mr. Heitler is now on his way to 
his saloon from the drug store with 
him chemicals, and within an hour he 
will make the painful discovery that he 
is a rotten chemist.” 

“Did he fall?” demanded The Earls 
Bird. 


“Of course; 


fifty thousand 





The Early Bird roared. 

“Honest, did he loosen up for fifty 
thou’ ?” 

“He did, James; you see Moonshine 
Preferred, took rather a bullish turn t! 
afterno m: it sold considerab! ib 
par. But I fear that it will close with < 


at) 


terrible slump; eh, James: 
The Early 
few of hi 


] ie ia ian 
belongings. 


Bird began to pack up a 
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“What about that junk?” he asked. 

“I fear that we shall not find it con 
venient to move your laboratory on 
such short notice; besides, I do not be- 
lieve that we shall have any further use 
for it. I was wondering about the cask; 
shall we let Heitler in on it?” 

“Let him in on nothin’,” demurred 
The Early Bird. “What a guy don’t 
know ain't going to give him no head- 
ache.” 

“Just as you say, James. The joke 
was so good that I was almost tempted 
to let him . on it.” 

And Mr. Clackworthy, smiling, went 
about the task in hand. From the top 
of the cask he emptied its contents of 
some two gallons of a nondescript red- 
dish fluid. This done, he took a screw 
driver and set to work on the container. 


A moment later, with several screws 


loosened, he removed the front of the 
cask, to which was attached two metal 
compartments which were connected 
with a small brass tube. The two com- 
partments had a combined capacity of 
exactly one gallon. The brass tube was 
fitted with a which worked with 
an innocent on the out- 
side of the cask’s head. 

Thus it was that, with the first con- 
tainer emptied, one had merely to turn 
the screw to get an additional flow of 
half a gallon. 

Mr. Clackworthy dféw off a portion 
of the twenty-year-old distiller nectar 
which was from his own private stock. 

Behold, James, the highest-priced 
whisky ever sold—fifty thousand dol 
lars a gallon!” 

He and The Early Bird 
ch other’s health. 
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1~THE ORIGIN OF THE GANGS ~ 


INCE the beginning of civili- 
zation the great cities of the 
world have had their gangs 
of thugs and cutthroats who 


would plunder and murder for hire. 
Ancient Rome and Carthage had their 
thieves and killers, the prototypes of 
the modern Hooligans of London, the 
apaches of Paris, and the gangs ters of 
New York, Chicago, and other large 
American cities. Through all the years 


these gangs of criminals have flourished 


¢ quiescent according to the stri 
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environment. As the dives and resorts 
of the Bowery, the Chatham Square 
district, and other sections of the lower 
East Side were allowed to increase in 
numbers and depravity, so did the gangs 
multiply and their power increase, and, 
as the moral crusaders of the latter part 
of the last century and the earlier years 
present one succeeded in closing 
the dives, the gangs dwindled alike in 


of the 


e and in membership. 

In a great deal of the vast number 
of words that have been written about 
and gangsters of New York 
the past half century, they have 
been held up as and skillful 
murderers, spectacular 
But police officials who 
long and 


importan¢ 


he gangs 
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and crafty. 


know the gangster through 


intimate contact with him say that he 
is neither brave nor spectacular. Crafty 
he von has been, and long practicé 
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Almost always he killed from behind. 

The gangsters of the sort who ruled 
the Bowery and Chinatown and kept 
alive the dives there used every means 
of livelihood that could be conjured up 
by a perverted and criminal mind—al- 
ways keeping clear of everything which 
was honest and which meant work. 
When stuss and poker games were run- 
ning wide open on the old East Side, it 
was the favorite pastime of the gang- 
sters to hold up the owners of and par- 
ticipants in these games and rob them. 
Theyslevied blackmail on the small mer- 
chants of their territory; they held up 
and robbed the saloons and dives owned 
by the members of the opposing gangs; 
they were footpads, thieves, pickpock- 
ets, and loft workers, and a great many 
of them descended to that lowest form 
of thievery—that of the “lush-worker,” 
the man or woman who lies in wait for 
drunken men and robs them when they 
have become so sodden that they don’t 
know what is happening. Many of 
them were Fagins, too, and trained boys 
to pickpockets. 

Such was “Crazy Butch,” a noted 
gangster who owed allegiance to the 
gang captained by the redoubtable Monk 
Eastman. At one time the police reck- 
oned that Crazy Butch had a “fleet” of 
hfty or more boys working for him, 
and there were no fewer than a hun- 
dred men in New York whose fleets 
numbered between fifteen and thirty 
boys, all expert pickpockets. 

A great many of the gang fights and 
the murders in gangland, in which gang- 
ster killed gangster, were caused by the 
fickleness bf women. Crazy Butch was 
killed over a woman, as were “Spanish 
Louis” Bassi and Bill Harrington, both 
srous men with revolvers and 
blackjac! Women were usually the 
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akness of the gangster ; invariably the 
managed to find a 
who would give them information about 
of pique be- 


cause she had heen slighted, or perhaps 
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because he didn’t beat her often enough. 
Such things have happened. 

The conditions under which the gang- 
ster came into being and flourished 
made him stunted physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. Few of them were big 
men, and some of the most famous and 
dangerous of them all—such men as 
“Humpty” Jackson, who was a hunch- 
back and carried a pistol slung under 
his hump and another in his hat—were 
cripples. It has been estimated by the 
police and by sociologists that the av- 
erage gangster was not more than five 
feet and three inches in height, and 
weighed between one hundred and 
twenty and one hundred and _ thirty 
pounds. He was usually the product 
of the system that compelled boys to 
play on the streets within sight and 
hearing of the dives, and he naturally 
grew up under the influence of his en- 
vironment. 

Roughly, the gangs which gave New 
York’s Bowery and Chinatown so much 
of their unsavory fame may be divided 
into three periods—those of the Irish, 


the Italians, and the Jews. The first 
gangs of which there is any record, 
the ones dating back before the Civil 


War, were dominated by the Irish ele- 
ment. Then came the gangs in which 
the Italians were the captains and the 
dominant force, and finally those le 
and controlled by the Jews. Most o 
the gangs of the present century have 
heen led by Jews and have been com- 
posed largely of Jews, with a small 
portion of their number Irish and [tal 
ians, although the latter of late years 
have shown a tendency to cling together 
and have gangs of their own, principally 
in the “Little Italy” district of New 
York’s Harlem. Much of their activity 
has centered about the famous “Mur 
der Stable.” 

During these periods the gangs that 
operated had their own distinct meth- 
f killing, the Irish favoring the 
blackjack and the club, the Italians the 
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knife, and the Jews the pistol. The old 
Irish gangs, such as the original Five 
Points, the Plug Uglies, the Bowery 
3oys, and the Dead Rabbits, really were 
not composed of gangsters at ail, in 
the more modern sense of that word. 
They were more properly hoodlums, 
young toughs and roughnecks, who, for 
want of anything better to do, loafed 
on the street corners, “rushed the can” 
for beer, and fought at the drop of a 
hat. They were in evidence mostly 
around election time, when they did 
strong-arm work for the crooked poli- 
ticians who gave them protection. Most 
of their fights and killings were among 
themselves, and in those days the gang- 
sters really would stand up to the police, 
regardless of nightsticks. 

The gangs that came later and ter- 
rorized the Bowery and Chinatown and 
the entire Chatham Square district, 
were led by Jews and Jrishmen, with 
an occasional Italian, such as Paul 
Kelly, whose real name is Paulo An- 
tonio Vacarelli. These gangs used 
both the pistol and the knife, one as 


well as the other, and besides that they 
were adepts with the blackjack, lead 
pipe wrapped in a newspaper. They 


gouged out eyes and committed may 
hem in every conceivable manner, and 
they used poison and gas. There is 
even one instance where a gangster who 


wished to get rid of a rival went t 
the great trouble of obtaining a poisor 


ous snake, which he introduced into the 
rival’s bed with fatal He thus 
obtained an amazing uti ition in gai 
land as a person of original ideas 
Murder was cheap in New York City 
during the days a the gangs were 
at the height of their power. Mer 
have been murdered for fifty cents cash 
although such a low price was unusua! 
the customary price for a killing being 
from ten to a hundred ] 
in advance. On rare occasions, if t] 
prospective victim was promi: 
there appeared to be a likelihood of 


results, 
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trouble from the police, the price rose to 
five hundred dollars. But that, too, 
was exceptional, and the gangster who 
charged such an amount did very little 
business, for there were many others 
willing to do anything under the sun and 
take any sort oi chance for less. Some 
years ago the police obtained a price 
list which they said was in the hand- 
wriling of “Piker”’ Ryan, a noted gang- 
ster who flourished about 1900. This 


list gave the following prices for vari- 


ous crimes: Punching, $2; both eyes 
blacked, $4; nose and jaw_ broken, 


$10; jacked out—knocked out with a 
blackjack, $15; e ear chawed off, $1: 5; leg 
or arm broke, $19; shot in leg, $25 ; 
stab, $25; doing the big job, $100 and 
up. 

That was exactly the way in which 
it was written in Piker Ryan's note 
book, the same notebook in which there 
were several names under 


the heading 
of “Jobs.” of these names had 
been checked off, evidently indicating 
that the job had been finished. 

As the years went on the price of 
murder declined, and in 1912 it wa 
‘idedly cheaper than in the days of 
Ryan. In that year the police captured 
a gangster who gave them what he 
said was a schedule for doing variou 
This is it: Slash on cheek with 
a to $10; shot in leg, $1 to 
$25; shot in arm, $5 to $25; throwing 
5 to $50; murder, $10 to $100 
In 1913 a gangster know as 


“Voske 
ger,’ whose real 
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Nigg name was Joseph 
Toplinsky, conceived the idea of poi 
soning horses, and thereafter that was 
ded to the accomplishments of the 
gang Yoske Nigger organized a gang 
and made tremendous profits by hiring 
( ruckmen and others and guar 
teeing to put the horses of their rival 
oO busines In time there came 
be ] ganes—Yoske  Nigger’s, 
Johnny Levinsky’s, and the gang of 
Charlie Vitoffsky, who was known al 
charlie the Cripple.’ These thre 
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gangs divided the field and worked in 
perfect harmony. Yoske Nigger ca- 
tered to the markets as horse pcisoner 
extraordinary, and to the truckmen and 
the stables; Levinsky and his gang poi- 
soned horses for the ice-cream manu- 
facturing trade, and Charlie the Cripple 
took care of ail the business that de- 
veloped through the rivalry of the 
seltzer and soda-water dealers. 

But none of the horse-poisoning 
gangs ever reached such heights of suc- 
cess as were achieved by that of Ben- 
jamin Fein, a gangster of renown who 
entered the field early in 1914. Fein 
was known as “Dopey Benny,” althoug! 
it is said that he never took a drug in 
his life. But Dopey Benny was an ex- 
ceedingly astute person. His gang poi- 
soned horses, hired out to labor unions 
to slug strike breakers, and to employers 
to slug union pickets, and did a gen- 
eral gang business in all lines. Out of 
his activities it is said that Dopey Benny 
made between $10,000 and $15,000 a 
year, most of which he banked, so that 
to-day he is a fairly wealthy man. 

The prices charged by the horse poi- 
soners varied according to the eagerness 
of the man who wanted work of that 
sort done, but the following list, 
to the police by the business agent of 
an organization which had had consid- 
erable dealings with the gangs, may be 
accepted as an authentic price schedule 
Shooting—fatal, $500; 
fatal, $100; poisoning 
poisoning a team, $50; 


given 


for such jobs: 
shooting—not 
one horse, $35; 
stealing a horse and rig, $25. 

The shooting items, as explained to 
the police, refer to human beings, and 
represent unusually high prices for that 
sort of crime. 

We have no way of telling just how 
many murders have been committed 
by the gangs of New York City during 
the past hundred years, but it is certain 
that hardly a night passed during the 
evil days of the Bowery and Chinatown 


without at least one man dying. 


In Igi2 it was estimated that the 
gangs of New York had a total mem- 
bership of eight thousand, and that was 
considered a very conservative figure. 
Some of the big gangs, such as the Five 
Points or Paul Kelly’s—the Kellys were 
an outgrowth of the original Five Points 
—and the Monk Eastmans had move 
than a thousand members each. The 
Gophers could muster at that time be- 
tween four and six hundred men, while 
the Humpty Jacksons, the Nigger Mike 
Salters, the Car Barners, the Hudson 
Dusters, the Corcoran Roost Gang, the 
Jack Sirocco’s, and many others, had be- 
tween one hundred and three hundred 
members each. The principal gangs 
were the Five Points, the Eastmans, and 
the Gophers, and in the event of a gen- 
eral gang war such as the city saw in 
1912, the smaller gangs usually rallied 
to the banners of one or the other of 
these. 

The gangs brazenly apportioned t 
city among themselves, certain terri- 
tory and the graft within it belonging 
exclusively to the Monk Eastmans, for 
instance, while in another section the 
Gophers were supreme. This does not 
mean, however, that the gangs always 
stuck to their own territory, although 
generally they did. But they went 
where the grafting was good, and if 
the police for some reason became par- 
ticularly active in some district some 
other section of the city was favored 
with that district’s gang. 

That restless moral influence known 
as the Committee of Fourteen began 
to spell the beginning of the end for 
the gangsters when it closed such dives 
as Chick Tricker’s in Park Row, Mc- 
Guirk’s “Suicide Hall” on the Bowery, 
Jimmy Kelly’s “Flea Bug,” Paul Kelly’s 
New Brighton dance hall in Great Jones 
, and Nigger Mike Salter’ 
in Pell Street, in the heart of Ch 
And then, too, police officials, 
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Dougherty, firm in the belief that there 
was more law and order in the business 
end of a nightstick than in all the 
solemn tomes ever written, helped to 
put the fear into the heart of gangland. 
The gangsters were fairly powerful in 
1912, but the thing that broke their 
backs was the murder of Herman 
Rosenthal, the gambler, and the execu- 
tion of such noted gangsters as Gyp the 
Blood, Lefty Louie, and Dago Frank 
for the crime. That was the beginning 
of the end so far as open lawlessness 
was concerned, and there have been 


the exception of the activities of the 
Car Barn gang, the Tanner Smiths, and 
the Owney Maddens in 1914. These 
gangs were broken up by sending their 
leaders to prison. 

The last big murder committed by 
gangsters in New York was the killing 
of Barnett Baff, a poultry dealer. It 
has been said that for the murder of 
Baff the gangsters received forty-two 
hundred dollars, apportioned among 
ten men in various amounts. Curiously 
enough, the man who is said to have 
fired the fatal shot got the least money 











few gang outbreaks since then, with —fifty dollars. 








SING SING’S NEW WARDEN 

HE youngest warden that Sing Sing ever has had recently took up his residence 

at the big prison on the Hudson River. He is Major Louis E. Lawes, 

thirty-seven years old, a former army officer, and he has had fifteen years’ 

experience in dealing with the criminal classes. He has served on the staffs of 

the Elmira Reformatory, the institutions on Hart’s Island, New York City, 

Auburn Prison, Clinton Prison, and was warden at the New York Reformatory 

at New Hampton when he was selected for the headship of the larger institution 
at Ossining. 

Major Lawes is credited with being an advocate of prison reform. He 
conducted the reformatory on the honor system, and has said that he will 
continue the Mutual Welfare League, the association through which the prison’s 
inmates have a measure of self-expression. 

The new warden is the thirty-ninth man to hold that important position 
during the past seventy-five years. 


—_—— 
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CRIMINALS WITNESS HANGING 


ELIEVING that the witnessing of a hanging would have a good effect upon 
~~ the more hardened criminals under his charge, Sheriff C. W. Peters, of the 
Cook County jail in Chicago, did not remove prisoners from cells facing the court 
where Raffalo Durrage recently paid the supreme penalty for murder. Hitherto, 
before executions, all prisoners whose cell windows opened on the space where 
the gallows is set, were taken to other cells. But so determined was Sheriff Peters 
that nothing should prevent the men’s seeing the fate that would await them if 
they should commit murder, that he carried out the hanging one hour before the 
time appointed and had all the telephones in the jail disconnected. These measures 
were to prevent the receipt of a stay of execution at the last moment. 
Che governor of Illinois and prominent clubwomen of Chicago protested in 











vain against the ‘moral lesson.” 
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of the Swamp 


&Alan B, LeMay 


Author of ‘‘Circles in the Sky,’ etc. 


OR a moment there was utter 
silence, accentuated by the 
rhythmic clack of a tin alarm 
clock on the shelf above 

Deputy McClintock’s head. The great 
figure of old Watts, slouched in a chair 
to the left of the fireplace, did not move 
a hair’s breadth. Then slowly the old 
man swung his shaggy head toward 
McClintock. His voice was queer. 

“What yo’ laughin’ at?” 

“T didn’t laugh.” 

For a number of seconds Watts 
looked at the other, his face inscrutable 
behind its heavy beard. McClintock 
thought that a momentary glow of an- 
ger shone in the old man’s eyes, but it 
was gone an instant later; and when 
the backwoodsman spoke again his voice 
Was merely curious. 

“Are yo’ lyin’ to me?” 
not move from the deputy’s face. 

“()’ co’se not.” 

“Then did yo’ heah somethin’ ?” 

“Why, yes. That is, I thought I 
did.” 

Watts turned away, and the heavy 
silence again closed down on the two 
men in the little cabin. The night was 
sharp for that part of Mlorida even 
in November, and the barren chill that 
comes over the Florida swamp lands on 
en 


His eyes did 


cool winter nights was in the air. Ey 
inside the cabin, with the window shut 
and a fire burning on the hearth, the 
men felt the desolate loneliness, the 
vacancy of the night. 

Outside, the swamp lay about them, 
creeping up behind the cabin to within 


a hundred yards of the footlogs, and 
the dank spirit of the sloughs edged in 
much closer, touching the men them- 
selves with cold fingers. It seemed that 
night that the swamp was also inside 
the cabin, making the air cold and the 
shadows ugly; and the little fire flick- 
ered and trembled with a kind of voice 
less whimpering as it cowered among 
its embers. It was a depressing night. 

Young Deputy McClintock, born 
swamp ranger that he was, felt the 
chill of the swamp’s touch and _ half 
shuddered. With a curious feeling of 
misgiving that was not usual to him 
he wondered what it could have been 
that he had heard—if he really had 
heard anything. Perhaps the fronds of 
a cabbage palm had shuffled together 
or chafed against the boards of— 

And then the sound came again. The 
muscles along McClintock’s spine tight- 
ened and a chill ran between his shoul- 
der blades as he listened, for this time 
the sound was unmistakable. Some one 
outside had laughed—a dry, frozen 
chuckle, very close by; it seemed as if 
the visitor must be leaning his jow] 
against the boards of the window. 

This time there was a change in 
Watts. His body stiffened; his g 
knotted hands gripped the chair a 
The big hound at the deputy’s feet 
scarcely had raised his ears at the sound 


eat, 
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of the laugh, but, sensing the change 
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half raised himself. 


ae } 
in the man, ha! 

Suddenly Watts was on his feet. 
With one swift motion he seized the 


gun that stood beside him and fired 
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through the blind, the heavy blast of 
the explosion crashing against the four 
walls of the cabin. <A splintered hole 
appeared in the shutter. 

For a slow moment Watts stood mo- 
tionless, the smoking piece still rest- 
ing against the hip from which it had 
been fired. Gradually the figure of 
the man began to relax; the gun smoke 
rose and cleared. 

And then there was another sound. 
Almost inaudible, was this one; the tin 
clock on the shelf must have stopped 
or the men never would have heard it. 

Very faintly came the sound of some- 
thing being dragged along the outside 
of the log wall. 


ik 


Another man telling the story of 
what happened that night at the cabin 
of old Watts probably would have been 
laughed at, especially if he had told it 
to the men who sat about the 
in Paw Dorgan’s cabin, seventeen miles 
up the rim of Little Wantucket, the 
next night; for Sheriff Hal Driver and 
his deputies were men of “hoss sense,” 
sticking close, for the most part, to 
the facts of gun and saddle. And the 
story was a queer one. 

Even to McClintock himself the eerie 
occurrence of the night before seem«e 
unreal and far away, the nightmare « 
another existence. But the 
that sat there knew Mac; at 
posse did, and Paw Dorgan was a cred 
ulous soul. Therefore no one scoffed 
as the young ranger told for truth that 
which only the superstitious could he 
lieve. 

It was to Sheriff Drive 
was talking; the eyes of t 
not move from each other’s fi 
the deputy finished. 

“An’ Rock didn’t 
fo’th we hunted, 
cabin; but there wasn’t no sign 
in’. Nota thing. An’ old Rock 


own dog Rock—he didn’t get 1 


stove 


d 
f 
four men 


least the 


get no trail. B 


and 
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McClintock’s emphasis was not mis- 
placed. Sheriff Driver’s hounds, Rock 
and Sandy, were famous in three coun- 
ties. Upon his faith in Rock the deputy 
based his conclusion as to the visitation 
the night before at the cabin of old 
Watts. 

“Esa, 
theah.” 

Mort Gallagher, big, bony, and blue- 
eyed, with a scar from cheekbone to 
jaw on the right of his face, refired his 
pipe. 

“Then that settles it. 


” 


must be they wasn’t nothin’ 


Yo’ imagined 
it. 

“T ain’t so sure,” muttered Bob At 
chison; he sat hunched in a ehunky 
shadow, his corncob clamped straight 
out from the middle of his front teeth, 
as he always smoked it. His two weeks’ 
growth of beard blackened his face to 
“Theah ain’t been noth- 
hunt since the 


the very eyes. 

in’ natural about 

posse stahted.” 
Mac shrugged and presently he went 


this 


on. 

“T said they wasn’t no signs. Well, 
they was one. I found it by strikin’ 
a match right after the shootin’. It 
was a hand print, in the sand. Rock 
tramped it out befo’ mornin’, but I got 
one good look at it. Seen it plain, an’ 
it didn’t look like no accident, neither. 
Whyn’t Rock find it?” 

“Mebbe you or old Watts made it,” 
Mort suggested. 

“We didn’t spend no time walkin’ on 
our hands.’ 

Hal Driver said nothing, and there 
Mac was 


or to be 


followed a period of silence. 
man to himself 
fooled easily, and the drawn lines about 
his face could not wholly be explained 
by the hardships of the hunt. Bob At- 


not a fool 


1 


*~hison finally 
“Where was the old man’s dogs?” 


CT ke 
poke, 


1 


Oh. I fo’got to tell yo’ about that 
otheh business concernin’ the dog 
Yo’! > | been workin’ with old Watts 
fo’ guide. He knows mo’ about my 











a 
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section of the swamp than I do, me 
never havin’ hunted down this away 
much. Watts, he’s sort o’ nervous, so 
night befo’ last he ties his dogs outside 
the do’. Claimed he wanted to kind 
o’ keep track o’ things. Long about 
one o'clock the dogs set up one awful 
holler. Watts goes out but don’t find 
nothin’, Next mornin’ all fo’ of his 
dogs lay out theah dead.” 

Low grunts and a slight stirring of 
the dim-lit circle evidenced the interest 
this aroused. 

“Poison ?” 

“Mebbe.” 

Again a silence fell over the men. 
Little old Paw Dorgan pulled at his 
white mustache, his sad old blue eyes 
focused into space. The others smoked 
nervously—except Hal Driver. 

The sheriff's pipe had gone out, 
gripped tightly in one big hand on his 
knee. Except for the clenched hand his 
body was relaxed, slouched in the chair ; 
but in the man’s face was a strange 
tensity. The corners of the mouth were 
drawn down; the gray, strained face 
with the drawn lines easily might have 
belonged to a man of fifty, instead of 
twenty-five. And into the eyes had 
come a hard light. 


Cordosa County comprises a handful 
of little towns and a section of the 
roughest and most tangled cattle coun- 
try in Florida. Time was—and not so 
very long ago, either—when feuds and 
shootings were conducted with rather 
a general disregard for the law; but 
about a dozen years ago the cattlemen 
elected sheriff a man named Corrigan. 

lor a time everything was the same. 
Enforcing the law seemed as impossible 
as herding a flock of eels upstream with 
a pitchfork. But presently Corrigan 
“*lowed he would have law and order ;” 
and in the end he got it. 

He simply hunted each offender until 
| 


he caught him, whether it took six days, 
six weeks, or six months; and Corrigan 


had the reputation of never losing his 
man. No matter how far the fugitive 
might travel, or how close he might 
hide, Corrigan got him in the end. 

Since Corrigan the succeeding sher- 
iffs have carried forward the tradition. 
From McAllister, the crack rifleman 
who said, “Hereafter all lawbreakin’s 
will be looked at by me as a pussonal 
insult,” down to Dixon, who once trav- 
eled four days and nights without food 
or sleep—they all have held their own. 
In a country where men live by riding 
and shooting, the sheriff is to-day the 
“ridin’est, shootin’est ace in the deck.” 

Hal Driver had been proving himself 
up to the scratch. Seven captures—no 
failures; that was his record for a bare 
five months as sheriff of Cordosa 
County. Only once had he gone after 
men whom he did not bring back; and 
that once because both the men he 
sought were left dead in the stagnant 
swamp jungles of Big Wantucket. 

Whom Hal Driver went after he got, 
whether it were a fugitive Indian hid- 
ing deep in the swamps, or a pay robber 
who rode hard by night and depended 
upon the swiftness of his wits and trig- 
ger finger to save his hide. But the 
luck had broken. 

Up from Big Wantucket stretches 
Little Wantucket, a strip of impassable 
tangle from one to two miles wide and 
a full fifteen miles long. It cuts off 
the southwestern corner of Cordosa 
County in a long slant, and is commonly 
spoken of by Cracker backwoodsmen 
as “the arm.” By rights the arm should 
bound the county, but, through some 
freak of laying out, the county is thrown 
across it, so that a little corner of Cor- 
dosa lies on the other side. 

The folk that live along the arm are 
few; and such as are there have little 
communication with each other and less 
with the world. Especially is this true 
in the little corner of the county on 
the far side, where live only a dozen 


or so folk. There are old Walt Mc- 
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Fadden, and his son, young Walt, herd- 
ing a few scrawny beef and shooting 
for their meat; Bill Walden and his 
family ; “Turkey” Winters and his two 
sons ; little old “Whisky” Peters, and a 
few others. And among these others 
there used t6 be a strange old man, 
Pap Rawson. 

It was Pap Rawson whose body was 
found half submerged in the stagnant 
muck of the arm. The old man’s dogs 
—he kept only two—howled hideously 
a night and a day before Sam Winters 
passed, suspected, and went to find the 
evidences of the tragedy. 

A day later Sheriff Driver was on 
the ground; a weak later it began to 
look as if he might as well have stayed 
away. There was no ascertainable mo- 
tive for the crime, unless it were rob- 
bery, which is of all motives undoubt- 
edly the most noncommittal. In fact, 
there was very little evidence of any 
kind, except for two striking circum 
stances. 





The first was the manner of the mur- 
der. Not only had Pap’s neck been 
broken, literally by hand, but the ribs 
of the body had been crushed in like 
the sides of a cracker box. Obviously 
the crime had been the work of a man 
of great physical strength. But 

Young Walt MclI*adden was the logi- 
cal choice for first suspicion. His short- 
ness of stature was offset by the gorilla- 
like cast of his arms and chest, and his 
reputation, at best, was uncertain. In- 
vestigation, however, proved his alibi, 
once the time of the murder had been 
established definitely by those who re- 
called the uproar of the dogs. Walt 
had been twenty miles away at the 
hour, and he proved it. 

Bert Latimer, a powerful backwoods- 


who: 


man of some forty years, was under 


temporary suspicion, but he was found 
to be in the grips of fever; and the 


search passed on, widening its circles. 
Across the arm from Pap 


place lived old Watts, in his better days 


Rawson’s 
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a veritable giant. Rumor claimed that 
there had been an ancient grievance be- 
tween the two. But: There 
known way across the arm or through 
it; it was a good half day’s ride around 
it, and old Watts had been 
his own side of the arm the night of 
the murder. That was the end of that. 
Then a_ peculiar thing happened, 
striking hard at Hal Driver’s hopes. 
The second circumstance had been 
this: One of Pap Rawson’s dogs showed 
a broken foreleg. Upon this almost 
conclusive evidence that the dogs had 
been present at the death was founded 
Driver’s confidence that in the final 
showdown Pap Rawson’s dogs would 
identify his murderer. Then, three 
nights after the murder, the dogs died. 
Hal Driver himself had been keeping 
the two hounds in the cabin where he 
had established his headquarters, neat 
the silent Rawson place. He had 
thought them safe enough shut in by 
themselves during the day, and had left 
them alone with their own forlorn how! 
ings. On the third night, Batch, the 
rough-coated gray deer dog, had whim 
pered hours into the night, while Fanny, 
the coon hunter, mouthed and cried to 
herself. Next morning they were stiff 
and contorted, victims of a mysteriou 


was no 


seen on 


poison. 
Yet, in a way, Hal was encouraged. 
He felt that the murderer was still in 
the vicinity; that much he admitted to 
his deputies. The hunt went on. For 
two weeks they combed the tangles of 
the arm. While they hunted rumor and 
superstition overran the countryside. 
A rumor had it that a man _ wildl 
insane ranged the woods and swam] 
eluding the posses with fiendish cun 
ning. Another, of vague source 
infinite variation, hinted that the thing 
that killed Pap Rawson and his dog: 
a man but an unknown some 
inhabiting the swamp; that it had 
come up from the swamp before, and 
some day would come again. 


and 


thing 

















These gradually were displaced, 
among the people near the arm, by a 
superstition even more sinister and re- 
mote from possibility. It ran that the 
man who killed Pap Rawson was liv- 
ing among them; that he had left no 
clew and could not be identified by mor- 
tal man; but that Pap Rawson himself 
would get him in the end. And pres- 
ently, in connection with this tale, it 
began to be said that Pap Rawson was 
not in his grave. 

“They say Pap Rawson’s grave’s 
empty!” It was murmured about fire- 
places by night. “They say Pap Raw- 
son ain’t in his grave!” 

There was not a superstitious person 
in twenty miles who would set foot out- 
side his cabin after nightfall lest he 
meet the broken thing that was not in 
its grave, but crawling abroad on hands 
and knees, head dangling from its 
broken neck. 

And the fruitless hunt went on. 


For what seemed a long time Hal 
Driver sat motionless, this cold pipe 
clamped in his fist, his face gray and 
hard. When at last he roused himself 
it was to look about the circle at his 
three deputies. 

In the dim light of the lantern that 
hung above the stove their faces shone 
yellow against the shadows. McClin- 
tock, Atchison, Gallagher, one after the 
other their eyes met his. Driver's own 
eyes finally dropped to the stove again. 
In that moment he had seen what was 
in their minds and made his decision. 

“To-morrow,” he said slowly, “yo’ 
boys may as well go on with the work 
the way we been doin’ it; each of yo’ 
make sure of yore own part of the 
wamp. but to-morrow finish it up. 
The hunt ends to-morrow night.” 

For a moment Hal looked at Mac. 
He opened his mouth as if to go on, 
then he closed it again and rose. 

“Good night boys.” 

In the moment before he turned away 
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Paw Dorgan studied intently the drawn 
face of the sheriff. Was it the face of 
a man who fronts defeat? Paw Dor- 
gan couldn’t make out. 

The faces of the others showed no 
expression, 


II]. 


Dust hoss’ hoofs padded rhythmically 
on the sandy wood roads, beating out 
the only sound that lived in the breath- 
less stillness of the hour before day- 
light. High in the dim blue East the 
morning star shone and trembled, a 
melting splotch of silver. Hal Driver 
watched it through the pine tops as 
he rode. 

To-day, he had decided, would be 
the last day of his hunt for the mur- 
derer of Pap Rawson; the result of 
the day’s work would spell success or 
failure. Partly because of this, per 
haps, and partly because the strain of 
the hunt would not let him sleep, Driver 
had begun the day’s work before the 
sun, 

As the East grayed and lighted, put- 
ting out the morning star, Hal Driver 
turned into a side path and rode to- 
ward the dingy board shack in which 
Pap Rawson once had lived with his 
dogs. The door of the shanty sagged 
open on ancient strap hinges, gaping 
blackly ; the unboarded glassless win- 
dows stared through the scrubs like 
empty eye sockets. The pale gray horse 
under the sheriff never had liked the 
place, and, as before, the last hundred 
paces were accomplished at a skittering 
walk. 

When Dust hoss had been unsaddled, 
adorned with a hated cowbell, and 
turned loose, Hal Driver made his way 
by a little path to the edge of the lush 
grass and muck that marked the swamp 
margin. A rotting log formed a bit of 
a landing, and beside it, floating in a 
scant foot of thick green water, lay a 
crude punt, heavily caked with mud. 


r 


In this home-made boat old Pap Raw- 
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son was supposed to have spent the 
greater part of his time, poking and 
poling laboriously through the low- 
arched swamp paths that the alligators 
kept open. Supposedly the old man had 
hunted for something; but whether it 
had been for small game, lost treasure, 
or for something that existed only in 
the mind of the searcher, no one knew. 
In the backwoods people assume that 


their neighbors know what they are 
doing and let them alone to do it. 
Heretofore Hal had worked the 


swamp with another man, one of the 
Watterson who knew as much 
about the swamp as any one, and who 
could pole huskily; but to-day he 
tepped into the narrow boat alone. 

Somewhere back in the tangle it pop- 
pularly was supposed by the rational, 
was a dry spot in the swamp, probably 
less than a mile from Rawson’s cabin; 
there it must be that the mysterious 
murderer hid. One of the maze of 
water paths that laced the swamp led 
to that place from Rawson’s little 
‘danding.” For Hal had 
sought the combination of the paths; a 
the end he seemed no nearer to it than 
when he had started. 

lor every path that wormed its way 
into the jungle, wide and deep, and, 
kept clear by the paddling-trailing pas- 
sage of many alligators over a period 
f centuries, there were a hundred lit- 
tle branches, themselves in the 
densities of the swamp. Many ended in 
little pools from which there was no 
more found the deeper waters, 


boys, 


two weeks 


{ 


losing 


egress; 


ro sinking below the surface of the 
swamp, continued as submerged tunnels 
ra down in the ooze at the roots of the 
growths. Others turned in loops and 
circles, aimlessly doubling back upon 
themselves 

\nd yet, because of the thickness and 
toughness of the ancient tangle, the 
narrow twisting ways made by the alli- 
gators offered the only means of pen- 


Passage on foot was impo 


etration. 
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ble because of the muck and the treach- 


erous, uncertain depths; passage by 
boat———-_ It never had been done, and 


no one ever had cared enough about it 
to cut a way through. 

Whether Hal Driver subscribed to the 
theory that a lunatic hid in the swamp, 
no one knew. The papers only re 
ported that he and his deputies searched 
unremittingly in the depths of the arm; 
that the sheriff worked on, disregarding 
the hypothesis of his associates that the 
murderer had taken to the swamp, lost 
his way in the tangle, succumbed. 

In the clear early light of the hunt’ 
last day Driver pushed the murdered 
man’s punt into the tangle; it was the 
beginning of his last big effort to find 
his man. 

Driver 
waters instead of 
dry spot in the swamp, 
the tree-marked stretches that 
of land lost in the tangles. 
slow Few were the 
paths through h the punt slipped 
easily. Low-hung cypress boughs 
giant vines, he network of brush 
cane combined to block his way 
lay prone in the punt, pulling 


boat thi 


- 1 
and 


followed only the deeper 
seeking an island, 

and he avoided 
hinted 
It was work, 
— 


and 
and 
Often he 
his clumsy 
tunnels with his hands 
was paid for 
effort to force the ac 

And much of the 
Often the direction 


so completely that it was 


the twisting 
E very foot of 
i the 


ugh 
progress heavily in 
spent Ivance. 

was wasted 
f a path changed 
of no further 


work 


use to follow it; many became alto 
gether impassable. When this hap 
pened there was no choice but to tt 

back, to retrace laboriously the long 


which he had com 
as the sheriff 


winding channels by 


Hour after hour passed 


worked his way deeper and deeper into 
the swamp. As he penetrated beyond 
the area of the network that previou 
vies tion had made _ familiar, the 
vork became more and more difficult 
But through the long hours of his slow 


search Hal Driver showed no sign of 














impatience; it was as if he knew that 
what he sought was there, and that in 
the end he would find it. 

The red morning sun beat its way 
into the sky, brightening as it rose. 
Early morning became midmorning, 
that indeterminate period in which the 
young sun seems to hang in one place 
in the sky, unprogressive, for so many 
hours; and midmorning at last became 
high noon; and noon, afternoon. 

While the sun beat hour after hour 
upon the swamp the sharp, clear purity 
of the November air lost its edge. The 
atmosphere of the swamp chambers be- 
came slowly vapid; the toiling man be- 
gan to feel the damp swamp heat rising 
about him. By afternoon the air was 
oppressively heavy, and the hunt be- 
came a nerveless drudgery. 

At two in the afternoon the sheriff 
rested half an hour, stretching full 
length in the bottom of the punt. He 
drank deeply of the insipid water from 
the canteen he carried, and for many 
minutes he lay motionless, staring up 
through the leaves and branches at a 
patch of deep blue above him. 

The punt lay in a black little pool, 
heavily overhung by the growths; it 
was the same it had occupied two hours 
before. Miles had been traveled in the 
swamp since then, but they had been 
wasted miles; and the work was there 
to be done over. 

Carefully Driver reviewed in his mind 
the paths that he had traveled since 
first he had started the combing of the 
arm. Mentally he drew a careful map 
of them, reconstructing in all its com- 
plex detail that network of trails 
through the wilderness. He was more 
than half through. 

For some minutes he allowed his mind 
to wander unfocused. And then—— 

Hal Driver would have called it a 
hunch; perhaps it was only the uncon- 
scious working of his own mind. What- 
soever its source, the solution of his 
problem came to him in those moments 
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of relaxation. If he tried that last 
combination of trails again, but this 
time, right after that third fork, if he 
turned abruptly to the right through 
that almost indiscernible opening 

Driver swung into action. Almost 
eagerly he poled, wormed, and forced 
his way through that narrow passage 
in the jungle. He found again the 
third fork of the trail that led out of 
the stagnant black pool; he turned the 
punt through the all but hidden open- 
ing that he had passed before. 

There followed two hundred yards 
of trail surprisingly easy to travel; in 
one place Hal thought he discerned evi- 
dences of the way having been cleared 
at some distant time, but he could not 
be sure. Then the punt broke into an- 
other open pool, narrow and_ black. 
Exultantly Hal Driver smiled to him- 
self as he rested; he felt that he was 
on the right track at last. 

And then the smile left his lips. A 
vague chill ran through his body. What 
the source of the feeling was Driver 
never knew, but certain it is that a dark 
premonition of an unknown peril sud- 
denly came over him. Perhaps it was 
induced by the cloud that passed across 
the face of the sun at that moment, 
graying the swamp to ugly shadows, or 
by a chance of breath of chill air, com- 
ing out of the deep, black glens that the 
sunlight never reached, to strike his 
sweat-drenched shoulders; or perhaps 
by the sudden appearance of the buz- 
zard that swung past above him, coast- 
ing low over the cypress on great, 
mangy wings, its naked neck looped low 
to watch -him. But the premonition 
passed. 

Hal shook off the last traces of the 
sensation and poled vigorously ahead. 

The opening he had chosen lay be- 
tween two giant cypress trunks. <A 
heavy bough blocked his way, and with 
his free hand he gripped it to force it 
up and aside. Even as he grasped it 





something like a forewarning seemed 
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to stay his hand. More cautiously he 
continued his movements. 

Suddenly, prompted by some strange 
warning intuition beyond the mind, Hal 
flung himself forward. 

A terrific smashing blow glanced 
from his shoulders, sweeping the shirt 
from his back, and struck the punt just 
behind him. The boards of the punt 
splintered with the impact and buckled 
beneath him; and he was borne down 
into the swamp, one leg pinned with 
savage force to the wreckage of the 
punt. The green waters closed over 
his head in a murky swirl. 


IV. 

The sun dropped behind the swamp, 
and when it was gone the warmth of 
the day instantly was replaced by the 
chill of the night; it was as if a vast 
hand had pushed the day and its warmth 
over the horizon. A light wind, damp, 
and penetrating with a surprising chill, 
blew southeast from the arm, 
whispering in the stiff fronds of the 
cabbage palms. 

Watts shuddered suddenly as_ the 
wind struck his shoulders. Rising, he 
reached out of the window opening 
and swung in the wooden shutter. 

Supper was over. The bacon- 
smeared frying pan, the cracked plates, 
and the tin coffee cups were stacked on 
the rusty stove top. Deputy McClin- 
tock chucked more wood on the reluc- 
tant fire and fanned it with his hat. 

Watts cramped his pipe full of long- 
cut and fired up, the matchlight flaring 
redly against cheekbone and forehead. 
A thick cumulus of smoke formed, 
drifted upward, and dissolved. 

Mac rolled a slender cigarette and 
blew a tenuous shaft of smoke into the 
firelight. Lazily he pulled off his boots 
and stretched his legs, slouching in his 
chair until he sat on his back. And 
thenceforth for a long time the two men 
sat silent behind their smoke. 


across 


For more than two weeks they had 
pushed and plodded and cut and forced 
their way through the jungles of the 
arm and its adjoining scrubs. Now 
their work was over; and although they 
had not found what they had wanted to 
find Mac felt that that was because it 
was not there. 

As the deputy rested in the light of 
the fire, enjoying the chair and the 
warmth and the smoke of the cigarette 
he had made, his mind went over the 
strange things that had come up during 
this strangest of hunts. 

One by gne the inexplicable matters 
drifted through his mind. The strange 
manner of the old man’s death; the lo- 
cation in which the body had been 
found, easily discoverable—it would not 
have been difficult to sink the evidence 
so deep in the muck of an inner pool 
that only the alligators would have 
known; the strange death of Pap Raw- 
son’s dogs, the death of the dogs of 
old Watts; the laugh in the dark; the 
failure of Rock to give tongue to the 
maker of that unexplained hand print 
in the sand; and a hundred other 
strangenesses, unexpected mishaps, 
sudden impediments to the hunt, the 
persistent opposition of inexplicable cir 
cumstances: they all recurred to him in 
turn. But he could not correlate them 
in any semblance of logical relation. 

Even this old man whom he had hired 
to guide him seemed unnatural—for- 
ever silent, unhurried, unemotional, a 
towering, bony figure. 

As Mac ruminated it more and more 
seemed to him incredible that Sheriff 
Hal had dropped the hunt, admitting 
failure. Always before Driver had had 
an ace in the hole, something that he 
kept to himself until the other work 
was done. So it would turn out now. 

What Hal had said? “To: 
morrow night the hunt ends.” Failure? 


Lord, no! the hole 


was it 
The ace in was 
about to be turned up. 


It was Driver’s habit to empty one 











of his revolvers into the air when he 
had made a capture in the swamps. It 
was his message to those of his deputies 
within hearing that the hunt was over. 
Half consciously Mac keyed his ears 
to wait for the sound of those five shots. 
Somewhere, to-night, in the swamp or 
along the arm, those five shots surely 
must sound. 

Across the hearth from Mac, Watts 
sat silent, bonily massive, inert; be- 
hind his grizzled beard his face was, 
as always, expressionless. Mac won- 
dered what was in his thoughts. Did 
the stories of the crawling thing with 
dangling neck, the thing that was not 
in its grave, affect Watts as it did the 
other backwoodsmen? Mac couldn't 
know. 

It was impossible even to gauge the 
effect in the man of nearer things—the 
death of his dogs, the laugh in the dark, 
and the scentless hand print in the sand. 
Sometimes it seemed that Watts was 
an inhuman automaton, insusceptible to 
human frailties. Sut again, some- 
times 

Outside the wind stirred the cabbage 
palms ever so slightly, and Mac, watch- 
ing the old man closely, saw in the dim 
light the almost imperceptible tighten- 
ing of certain muscles, and he knew that 
Watts listened intently. 

Half an hour passed without either 
man speaking. Strangely, it was Watts 
who finally broke the silence. 

‘Well, the hunt‘s oveh at last.” 

Mace started to assent, but thought of 
Hal, and with a sudden whim changed 
his answer. 

“Nope. Not yet.” 

“What? Thought yo’ said the posse 
bust up to-night ?” 

“Yep. 
gets his man. 


to-night. 





But first Sheriff Hal 
He’s going to get him 
We'll know when he does.” 

He eyed Watts confidently, a little 
about the corners of his mouth. A si- 
lence followed while the men looked 
at each other. Then: 


Does. 
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“Are yo’ right sure?” 

Suddenly Mac noticed the gleam that 
had come into the big man’s narrowed 
eyes, the tenseness of the great body 
as it leaned forward; but the confident 
smile did not leave the deputy’s face 
as he answered: 

“T am that!” 

Watt’s eyes were no longer narrowed. 
Again they were expressionless, but this 
time strangely cold and hard, like the 
eyes of fish. A decision evidently had 
transpired behind them. Now _ they 
shifted with the quickness of a cat’s 
from McClintock to the table, from the 
table to the fireplace corner. Then a 
great thrill leaped through the ranger 
as he divined what Watts was doing. 

He was estimating the distances of 
the guns. 

The meaning of the change in the 
man suddenly struck McClintock's 
mind. An instantaneous exhilaration 
swept over him, hardening his face and 
brightening his eyes. Poised on the 
edge of his chair, every muscle ready, 
he heard his own voice, as hard and 


smooth as the polished blue steel of 
his guns: 
“Tell me one thing, Watts. Why did 


yo’ do it?” 

“Do what ?” 

“Kill Pap Rawson!” 

The rifle leaped from the chimney 
corner like a striking snake, but the 
deputy was in and under as it ex- 
ploded. 

The piece clattered to the floor, and 
in the half light the men surged back- 
ward, locked in each other’s arms. 
Their breaths came hard and _ fast 
through closed teeth; their feet shifted 
catlike over the slabs as they strained 
for the advantage. 

Over went the table, and Mac heard 
the revolver belt that he could not reach, 
rattle to the floor. For moments they 


struggled on equal footing, the deputy 
saving his strength and trusting his 
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youth and endurance presently to over- 
come the older man. 

Gradually the aspect of the battle 
changed. With sudden awe McClin- 
tock realized that he, not the older man, 
was wasting his strength. Slowly, with- 
out apparent effort, the arms of the 
giant were closing about his chest. 

Tighter, tighter, closed the iron grip; 
a quarter of an inch, and then a rest 
in which the presstfre did not relax; 
another quarter, and another—— 

Another effort to wrench free failed. 
In the moments that followed McClin 
tock tried every trick he knew without 
avail; he was helpless in a clinch more 
powerful than he ever had imagined 
possible to man, 

His breath came shorter and shorter, 
crushed out by that awful grip; vivid 
streaks of pain shot through his sides. 
Tighter, tighter; the firelight began to 
swim about him as he choked for air. 
He remembered that to lose was death, 
and struggled convulsively in the ex- 
treme of desperation. But the 
held. Tighter; tighter-——- 

Something in his chest snapped like 
a twig, and the pain-lightening flashed 
again and again, lacing his sides. His 
muscles trembled and gave way against 
his will, seeming to turn to water. 


vise 


He knew that one great arm had lef 
his chest and was bending back his 
head. With all his force he resisted 
that inhuman hand upon his forehead. 
Through the mists of strangulation his 
mind told him that he was almost done. 

Then the heavy door bulged and 
crashed inward; his limp body was 
dropped to the floor. 

A gun roared. 

V 

At first he did not recognize the face 
that leaned above him, disfigured as 
it was by dry and sweat-streaked mud 
and struck across by a dozen cuts and 
scratches. But the gray eyes were there 


unchanged, and when the mask smiled 
Mac knew Hal Driver. 

Broadly he grinned back. “Howdy, 
Hal. Yo’ shore was just in time.” 

“Yep.” ’ 

a io got tim, Hal?” 

“Shore did. But he grabbed fo’ that 
gun on the flo’ an’ I had to wing him.” 

Again Mac rested, and slowly the 
gouging pain in his side decreased until 
it became a minor beat. The broken 
rib was not so bad, he decided. And 
when presently Hal had helped him into 
a chair, and he had swallowed a cup 
of spring water and rolled a cigarette, 
Mac was himself again. 

Watts, the flesh wound in his arm 
bandaged, again sat staring into the 
fire, hunched forward, massive, rugged, 
and immobile. Disregarding the pris- 
oner, the sheriff and the deputy contin- 
ued their low-voiced interchange. 

“So I found it,” the sheriff told the 
other. “I found the way through the 
arm!” 

“Can yo’ retrace it?” 

“Yep. I can travel from heah to 
Rawson's in mebbe a hour—by day- 
light. I just kept lookin’ till I got the 
combination ; I knew they must be one. 
Then, about half through or so, that 
deadfall drapped on me.” 

“Dead fall ?” 

“Yep. Nine-foot log fifteen inches 
through, hanging over the key path by 
a trigger fixin’. It just barely didn’t 
get me. But it kind 0’ mussed me up. 
An’ busted the boat.” 

“It shore did muss yo’ up. Wouldn’t 
scarcely know yo’!” 

I{al grinned, rose wearily, and in a 
moment was blowing and splashing in 
the tin basin on the stove. When he 
was done, and looked more like him 
Mac braced him with a cold eye. 
Hal, how long’ve yo’ known Wat 
done it?” 

“Well, | 


se] f , 


“ 


couldn’t prove nothin’ till 
I busted his alibi by findin’ that trail.” 
“T know. But how long’ve yo’ known?” 
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“Why, I’ve kind o’ suspected fo’ 
about a week.” 

“An’ you’ neveh told me.” 

Driver looked McClintock in the eye 
with a slow smile. “Mac,” he drawled, 
“yo’ ain’t no actor.” 

Through the space of one long draw 
from his cigarette Mac did not respond ; 
but when the smoke cleared he smiled. 

“Mebbe yo’re right.” Then he 
added: ““Mebbe yo’ can explain things 
now.” 

“What things?” 

“Why'd he do it?” 

“Old feud, mos’ likely. 
out.” 

“Why'd he leave the body lie, place o’ 
hidin’ it?” 

“IT don’ know that—unless he 
took with a sort 0’ stpe-stitious panic.” 
“Who killed Pap Rawson’s dogs ?” 

“Watts did.” 

“Who killed his dogs?’ 

—o 

Mac started and then 
When the spasm of pain 
spoke again. 

“You did?” 

“Shore. So when I came round the 
next night x 

“You made that laugh outside?” 

“Yep. Wanted to see what effect 
it'd have. Thought maybe he might 
give hisself away and confess. But o’ 
co’se he didn’t, an’ I had to go on look- 
in’ fo’ the way through.” 


It'll come 


was 


regretted it. 
was gone he 


“An’ you made the hand print that 
Rock couldn’t get-——” 

“That Rock wouldn't get. Think my 
own dog’s goin’ to give tongue on my 
trail ?” : 

“Dawgone!”’ 

“Tt all works out. O’ co’se, if that 
deadfall had worked it would’ve killed 
any man that did happen to find the 
way, and Watts would neveh been con 
victed. But now——” 

“Shore thing!” 

“Yep, we got our man, Mac.” 

For some time they sat, resting and 
smoking, Hal too tired even to look 
for something to eat. The low whine 
of the wind in the cabbage palms came 
softly through the broken door. Then 
Watts suddenly swung in his chair to 
face Mac. 

“Did yo’ laugh ?” 

“No, not me.” 

“Then did yo’ heah somethin’ ?” 

“Why, I dunno!” 

\WWatts was suddenly on his feet. 

“Sit down.” Hal’s gun was out. 

Unsteadily the old man sank back and 
hid his face in great shaking hands. 
His voice was weak and strange, al- 
most piteous. 

“To’ Heahv’n’s sake, boys, bar that 

do’!” 
In the silence that followed it seemed 
to Mac that he heard, coming very 
faintly through the eerie voice of the 
wind, the sound of a ghastly laugh. 


EXPLOSION REVEALS YEGGMAN’S RUSE 


N unknown yeggman had a clever idea for storing his tools temporarily and 
escaping detection, when one day recently he checked his kit at a parcel 


room in the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York. 


He has escaped de- 


tection, but lost the implements of his nefarious trade, for among the arti 
cles in the suit case he left was a bottle of nitroglycerin which unexpectedly ex- 


ploded. 


Nearby bags and suit cases also suffered from the explosion, but company 
detectives soon singled out one that was worse wrecked than any of the others. 
In the ruins they found two .38 caliber revolvers, two electric flash lights, two 
“can openers,” several pairs of gloves, two electric drills, two braces, and parts 
of the bottle which had contained the “soup” which caused the trouble. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
OHN LINTHWAITE, a lawyer and antiquarian, disappears in Selchester. With the aid of 
Inspector Crabbe, Richard Brixey, the old man’s nephew, discovers that Mr. Linthwaite 


had last been seen in public with Mrs. 
the grounds of the priory, a landmark of the 
the priory, insists, however, that she bas never 
Relieving that the widow is concerned in 
waite’s former confidential clerk, William 
before her marriage to Martin Pyfield, Mrs 
had been acquainted with Mr. Linthwaite; by 
inherit a large cstate; the son has not yet 
Georgina, is left practically penniless 





By field, 
town. 
seen the antiquarian. 


Gaffkin, to 
Byfield had 
Mr. [yfield’s 
received his 


widow, and Christopher Meshbam, an idler, in 
Debble Lee, daughter of the caretaker at 


Brixey calls Mr. Linth- 
Selchester. The investigators find that 
been known as Mrs. Sunderland and 
death she and his son, Fanshawe, 
share; and Martin Byfield’s niece 


uncle’s disappearance, 





In Christopher Meshem, Gaffkin recogniz« a Mr. X.. who had received money regularly 
from Mr. Linthwaite The clerk finds proof also t Christopher Mesham is really Charles 
Meisome, an ex-convict and disiant relative of Mr. Linthwaite’s, and the brother of Cradock 
Melsome, who had married Mrs, Sunderland many years ago. Since Cradock Melsome is still 
alive, Mrs. Pyficld’s second marriage is not legal, and neither she nor her son is entitled to 
Martin Byfield’s estate. Georgina, who, in these circumstances, is the rightful beir, calls upon 
her aunt and cousin, and next day accompanies them to London. 

Convinced that his uncle is confined at the priory, Ptrixey decides to visit the place secretly 


EFORE sitting down to dinner 
that evening, Brixey had been 
out in the town, doing a little 
necessary shopping. Had 
Crabbe followed him from shop to shop 
mind might have 
pur- 


his police-inspector’s 
attached suspicion to 
chases. For at one shop Brixey bought 
an electric lamp of the best make ob- 
tainable, and at another a pair of cloth 
shoes, thickly soled with felt; at a third 
he purchased a small but eminently 
businesslike revolver and had it fitted 
When he went out of 


Brixey’s 


with cartridges. 
the Miter after 
over Selchester he had all these things 
in his pockets, ready for use. 


darkness had fallen 


In the course of his professional ca- 
reer Brixie had more than once played 


the part of a spy. More than once, too, 
he had run himself into queer situa- 
tions; it was no empty boast on his 
part when he told Willett that if he 
isked danger on this occasion it would 
he twentieth time. 
But \ hand and full of 
resourcefulness and of ideas, and he 
had already worked out the plans which 
he intended to follow that evening. He 
knew from observation that after dark 
the grounds of the old priory were 
closed; accordingly there would be no 
movements. 
His notion was to get in there’ unob- 
served and to do a little quiet spying 
There 


only be for about 


he Was a cool 


one about to witness his 


round the caretaker’s dwelling. 
might be windows with undrawn cur- 
tains; there might be something to hear 
at doors; some accidental circumstance 
ensue which would be of im- 
value. And if these 


might 


mense none of 








things materialized he meant to walk 
boldly in on the father and daughter 
and question Debbie Lee about her hav- 
ing been in possession of two five-pourd 
notes belonging to Mr. John Linthwaite. 

Everything was very quiet at the far 
extremeties of the little town. Such 
Selchester folk as went abroad at night 
always congregated in the center of the 
place, around the old Market Cross; 
up there, near the North Bar and its 
adjacent walls, there was nobody about. 
In the windows of the Lame Hussar 
there were cheery lights; shadows of 
men crossed the blinds; once or twice, 
as Brixey hung about, watching and 
waiting until the darkness increased, 
men came out of Mrs. Crosse’s door 
and went away into the side streets or 
through the old Bar toward the out- 
skirts. Over the walls of the priory 
grounds he could see the dark line of 
the elms and beeches, black 
against a starlit sky; everywhere on 
that side of him hung heavy silence. 

While he waited at a corner opposite 
the Lame Hussar two sounds broke that 
silence. Behind him, down a narrow 
side street which his wanderings in the 
town had taught him to know as lead- 
ing beneath the walls to the western 
extremity of Selchester and so to the 
highroad which ran toward Ports- 
mouth, he heard the coming of a motor 
car. It stopped a little distance away 
down this street, then moved again. 
srixey, stepping a yard or two into the 
roadway, saw it turn round. It pulled 
up and remained stationary by the curb, 
and at that moment he heard the second 
sound. At the end of the narrow en- 
try which led past the Lame Hussar to 
the entrance to the priory grounds his 
quick ear caught the closing of a gate. 
And a second later all the clocks of Sel- 
chester, from that of the cathedral to 
those of the churches, 
struck nine. 

Brixey slipped noiselessly into the 
shelter of the deep porch of an old 


masses 


various small 
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house behind him. He had seen two 
figures coming along from the priory 
gates. In another moment they passed 
him, walking swiftly, and in the faint 
light from the windows of the tavern 
he recognized them. Lee and his daugh- 
ter! 

Brixey put his head out of the porch 
and watched. They were moving on as 
silently, as swiftly. He strained his ears 
to catch a word from either as they 
went by, and heard nothing. But his 
eyes had better luck than his ears. He 
saw that Lee was overcoated and 
capped as if for a journey; that Debbie 
was similarly apparelled. And Lee 
tugged a heavy portmanteau, while his 
daughter carried two smaller bags, one 
in each hand. This clearly, decided 
Brixey, was a departure, and perhaps a 
hurried one, 

As he now expected, father and 
daughter crossed the end of the main 
street, hurrying their steps as_ they 
passed the gas lamps at the corners, and 
made for the waiting motor car down 
the side alley. He saw them get into it, 
saw the driver move round to the front, 
heard him start his engine; a few sec- 
onds later the car went swiftly away. 
and Brixey knew then that the coast 
clear for him, and he wondered 
if he had been wise in letting these two 
highly suspicious characters depart 
without questions. For he was sure by 
that time that Miss Deborah Lee had 
taken some share in the mystery which 
centered in the priory, now so dark and 
silent before him, and that her father 
also was a participant. But, after all, 
the going away left him free to explore 
the unchecked, probably un- 
watched, unless, indeed, there were 
other conspirators left behind. 

\fter a few moments of reflection 
Brixey slipped along the street to the 
priory gates and let himself into the 
grounds by means of Willett’s key. In 
there everything was dark and very 
quiet. Nevertheless, he wished to be 


Was 


priory 
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quiet himself, and once inside the walls 
he turned aside to a rustic arbor which 
he had noticed on his previous visits, 
and there took off his shoes and put on 
the felt-soled ones. And having felt 
that the revolver in his hip pocket was 
loose and handy, and that the electric 
lamp was ready for immediate pulling 
out, he went away up the broad graveled 
walk in the direction of the ruins. 

There was not a gleam of light from 
the front of the caretaker’s house. Si- 
lent as a shadow Brixey glided across 
the front, peering in at the windows, 
listening at the doors. The whole place 
was tomblike in its quietness. The 
windows were fast, and the door under 
the portico was fast. If the father and 
daughter had left by that entrance they 
had taken the key with them. 

But Brixey in his previous obser\ 
tions of the priory and its grounds had 


noticed that there was a back entrance 


to the caretaker’s house. The house 
itself had been fashioned and rear 
ranged out 6f the lower stories of the 


great, square tower of 
the rear of the tower, among the ruins 
of one of 


the priory. \t 


the transepts, there was a 
yard leading to the caretaker’s prem 
ises. He made his way through the 


old ma 
passed through a hedge of laurel bushe: 
entered the yard. And 
one of the lower windows, he saw a 
faint gleam of light, evidently from a 
fire. 

To make his way to that window was 
the work of a moment. When he 
looked cautiously through the bottom 
panes he was astonished to see that on 
the hearth of 
living-room of the house, 
sized fire was burning. 
leparture of the 
unexpected one. 


ses of fallen masonry to this, 


° 1 +! - 
and nere, 


what was evidently the 
quite a larg 
Clearly, then 
had been 
The fire had sure 


T 


+ 
me ¢ Lees 


been made up for the 


there was another piece of evidence on 
In the firelight he saw that 
= 


he table was spread for 


that point, 


ia 


Tppe 
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saw, too, that the meal had been inter- 
rupted. 

So convinced was Brixey by this time 
that the place was empty that he went 
away from the window toward the back 
door. But as he crossed the yard his 
foot struck something soft, soft yet 
firm, which lay on the pavement in his 
path. There was a peculiar sensation 
about this contact in the dark, and he 
stopped and put down a hand—to en- 
counter something warm and yet suspi- 
ciously still. 

He had a swift intuition of what this 
was before even he drew out his lamp 
and, carefully shading it within his 
jacket, bent down to look. There at 
his feet lay an Airedale terrier, dead, 
but not long dead. The poor brute was 
Not so long since life had 
joyously enough through its 
and Brixey muttered a maledic- 
tion on the folk who had so callously 
taken its life. But there was no use in 
indulging in sentiment; he switched off 
his lamp and went on to the door. 

That, of course, he said to himself, 
was the dog of which Fanshawe Byfield 
had spoken—the excellent house-dog. 
Why had Lee poisoned it just before 
That, surely, was another 
proof of hasty departure. Had the dog 
been left alive he would, even if chained 
up when Lee and his daughter went 

y, had followed in their tracks on his 
Therefore, argued Brixey, it 
evident that they wished to 
prevent any to obviate any chance 
of being followed. Folk who do not wish 
to be followed, he further argued, have 


warm, 
coursed 


vein 


leavine ? 


relea se. 
Was 


very 


* i. 
risk, 


ome very good reason for desiring to 


escape pursuit. That, at any rate, 
eemed clear. 

With a quietness that would have 
done credit to a professional burglar, 
the kitchen door 


He was not sur- 


’ along to 

and tried the latch. 

prised to find that it tipped easily. The 
locked and unbolted. He 


door was unk 
it in another second and had 


CQ. 


Vad ihimit 
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glided into the living room and through 
it to a little hall which divided it from 
the front of the house. There in the 
darkness he stood for a while, listening. 

At first not a sound came from the 
heights above, but presently a breath of 
chilly air blew down on him and he 
knew that somewhere up above him 
there was a window open. He heard 
a slight rattle of its frame in a case- 
ment. On that slight breeze, too, came 
the hooting of an owl in the trees 
oulside the ruins—a sound that fitted 
well with the character of the old place 
and with the circumstances. Curious 
and eager as he was, Brixey felt a cer- 
tain sense of eeriness when he heard 
that hooting, and his heart beat a little 
quicker as he groped about him, found 
a stairway, and quietly tiptoed up it. 

He scarcely knew why he was adopt- 
ing a mouselike quiet in this place, 
which, he was perfectly sure, was abso- 
lutely free of its usual denizens. But 
was his uncle interned somewhere in 
the upper regions? He was going to 
search that tower from bottom to top, 
now that he was in it. When he came 
to the first landing he cautiously turned 
on the gleam of his electric lamp, and, 
shrouding it with his jacket, looked 
round him. A door stood open on his 
right hand, and he slipped into the room 
behind it. 

Miss Debbie Lee’s room this, 
dently; evidently, too, left by its ten- 
ant in some haste. Drawers had been 
left half closed; boxes were standing 
about with unclosed lids; female wear 
ing apparel was thrown here and there 
about the bed and the chairs. And on 
the dressing table, over which Brixey 
carefully shone his lamp, lay an oblong 
green morocco purse, a thing of some 
size, half hidden beneath a handker- 
chief which had either been carelessly 
thrown or purposely placed on it. 

Brixey set down his lamp at the cor 
ner of the dressing table and opened 
that purse. And he instantly knew that 


evi ~ 


its owner had gone off in such a hurry 
that she had forgotten it. For there in 
one division were bank notes; in an- 
other, gold. In a third was a mere 
scrap of paper, and it was to that, 
rather than to the gold and the notes, 
that Brixey gave his attention. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CRY ACROSS THE WATER. 
T was a bit of crumpled dirty paper, 
a scrap evidently torn from a small 
memorandum book, at which Brixey 
looked. On it were a few words scrib- 
bled in pencil, in a man’s handwriting 
—an address. Whether it signified 
much or little, Brixey instantly memo 
rized it. “Wolmark’s Private Hotel, 
Trinity Square, E. C.” 

He repeated it once or twice and 
packed it away in a safe corner of his 
brain for future use if need arose. Wol 
mark’s Private Hotel, Trinity Square 
down by the Tower, and near the docks. 
What was an address like that doing in 
Debbie Lee’s purse, there in Selchester ? 

But before Brixey had time to con- 
sider this problem his attention was 
otherwise occupied. Outside the room 
in which he stood there was a land 
ing and on that landing a window was 
open. All the time he had been there 
he had heard the hooting of the owls 
in the old trees across the grounds. 
Now he heard something else—the 
steady throb of the engine of a motor 
cat. That sound drew nearer and 
nearer, slowed down, ceased. He knew 
it to have come from the road outside, 
knew the car to have pulled up close to 
the gates of the priory, and he instantly 
slipped the bit of paper back into the 
purse, laid purse where he had 
found it, half covered by the handker 
chief, and turned off the light of his 
The next instant he heard foot- 
the drive 
was running toward the house. He 


knew then that Debbie Lee had missed 


the 


lamp. 


steps on below—somebody 
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her purse and was either hurrying back 
herself or had sent somebody to fetch it. 

Brixey in glancing round the room, 
had notice a curtain which hung from 
a shelf in an alcove. To slip behind 
that curtain was the work of an instant. 
Another instant and he heard the hur- 
rying steps in the yard beneath, then in 
the living room below, then on the 
stairs. And he knew then that it was 
a man who had come back for the green 
purse. 

The 


Stairs ; 





man came running fast up the 
Brixey heard him panting. He 
turned straight into the room. Brixey 
s:w his figure outlined against the gray 
licht of the curtainless window. But 
the next instant the man struck a 
*h; it flared up brightly. And then 
the watcher knew that he had indeed 
a discovery. The man standing 
before him, glancing eagerly at the con- 
of the dressing table, was without 
doubt the man whom the Newhaven 
lendiord had described—a_ very 
nary-looking fellow to whom an unmis 
takable cast or squint gave a sinister 
appearance. Also Brixey was certain 
that he was the man to whom he had 
seen Mesham talking that very morning 
in the side-alley, when he followed 
Mesham from the station after the By- 
fields had gone to London. He knew 
him by his coat—its cut, its loud pat 


mat 
made 
teni 


ordi 


tern. 

In the same instant in which Brixey 
made these discoveries the man caught 
sight of the purse and grabbed it with 
a muttered exclamation of relief. The 
instant he had flung down the 
run out of the room and 


flying down the stairs; the next he was 


next 
m- 1, wee 
match, Was 


out of the house again and 
down the drive. 


Brixey then emerged from h 


running 


is hiding 
piace and, hurrying to the open window 
on the landing, put out his head and 
shoulders and listened. A moment late: 


he heard the motor car’s engine begin 
to throb. 


Once more silence fell over 
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the old place, broken now and then by 
the mournful hooting of the owls. 

3rixey thought a good deal to that 
eerie accompaniment. That Lee and his 
daughter were in flight he was certain. 
That the squint-eyed man was in col- 
lusion or league or conspiracy with 
them seemed positive. 

3ut what was it all about? Had it 
anything to do with the mystery which 
seemed to center in Mrs. Byfield? Was 
it in relation to, or in consequence of, 
the disappearance of Mr. Linthwaite? 
Without doubt the man who had sent 
that mysterious telegram from New- 
haven, and had torn up and thrown 
away the actual message written by Mr. 
Linthwaite himself, must have been in 
touch with Mr. Linthwaite in the first 
day or two of his disappearance, and 
probably ever since. And if he, as now 
seemed probable, was running away 
with the Lees, where was Mr. Linth- 
waite, who had presumably been in 
their custody ? 

That last question seemed, after all, 
the immediately important one, and 


Brixey determined to continue his 
search. And now, feeling sure that 


else would come to the old 
tower, he turned on the light of his 
lamp and boldly and carefully explored 
his surroundings. Before he left it he 
was going to make certain whether Mr. 
Linthwaite was in that tower or not. 
The caretaker’s dwelling, he quickly 
discovered, was of two stories; above 
that the tower grew less and less of a 
human habitation. The ancient 
way, in good repair as high as the third 
became dilapidated; the walls, 
wainscoted to a certain height, became 
bare and festooned with cobwebs, the 
of the lower 
replaced by embrasures, 


nobod\ 


stair- 


story, 


stories became 
from 
which the wooden lattices were drop 
Here and there were doors 


windows 


narrow 


ping out. 


opening from the stairs; they were 
either half open or unlocked. The 
rooms within were either empty or 














filled with odds and ends which seemed 
to have been accumulating for many 
generations. One, however, was 
locked ; its door bore a small brass plate 
on which was an_ inscription—City 
Council of Selchester. That, decided 
Brixey, must be the room of which 
Willett had spoken, wherein some of 
the local archives were stored. But 
there were yet upper regions to ex- 
plore, and Brixey climbed what was 
evidently the last flight of stairs. And 
before he knew of it he had set foot 
in what he very quickly assured him- 
self to have been his uncle’s prison. 

The stairs terminated on a narrow 
landing whereon was an ancient arch- 
way in which a door, clamped and 
ironed, was deeply set. That door was 
open. The vaulted chamber behind it 
was empty, But there was a door in 
the further wall of that chamber, also 
open, through which Brixey instantly 
strode. And he had not thrown the 
gleam of his lamp round the small 
room inside it for more than a few ob- 
servant seconds when he knew that one 
part of the mystery was solved. Here, 
without a doubt, Mr. Linthwaite had 
been immured. 

3ut he was not there! The place was 
empty and silent. Yet that he had been 
locked up there, Brixey never doubted 
after his first rapid inspection, he was 
certain that he had been there recently. 
And now that he had settled that point 
he proceeded to take a careful look 
round his curious jail. An oil lamp 
stood on a table set against one of the 
bare walls. He lighted it and turned it 
up to the full. In its fairly strong light 
he saw how it was that Mr. Linthwaite 
had been incarcerated in this place 
without any one knowing outside the 
circle—large or small—of his jailers. 

The room was twelve feet 
square in floor space, but of a consider- 
able height. Its two windows were set 


some 


high in the walls; much too high for a 
tall man to reach, even if standing*on 
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chair or table. The door was strong, 
thick, and closely set in its framework ; 
Brixey saw that when it was closed the 
room must be soundproof. These facts 
showed him that a prisoner confined in 
the room would have little chance of 
attracting the attention of any person 
outside. He turned from them to the 
proofs of his uncle’s presence, The 
place had been fitted up as a bed-sitting 
room, and was not uncomfortably fur- 
nished. A thick, if somewhat time- 
worn carpet had been spread on the 
floor, a camp bed placed in one corner; 
a roomy armchair stood by a table set 
in the center. On another and smaller 
table lay books, newspapers, periodicals. 

Brixey turned them over. The last 
newspapers were of that day’s date; the 
books were those which Debbie Lee had 
bought from Willett. Writing mater- 
ials lay near. A quantity of manuscript 
revealed the fact that Mr. Linthwaite 
had solaced the hours of imprisonment 
by making copious notes from the “His- 
tory of Selchester.” There was no mis- 
taking his somewhat crabbed penman- 
ship. And ranged on the same table, in 
company with a cruet stand and certain 
table appointments, stood the half dozen 
bottles of Chateau Laffite which Arch- 
ington had spoken of; three of them 
were still uncorked. 

A sudden fear sprang up in Brixey’s 
mind as he took in all these various de- 
tails and proofs. Was it possible that 
the evidently sudden and hurried de- 
parture of the Lees and the squint-eyed 
man had brought about some tragedy ? 
The Airedale terrier was lying dead 
in the yard. Was it possible that Mr. 
Linthwaite was lying dead, too, some 
where among these ruins? It might be 
that these folk had been faced with 
some situation which made them des- 
perate—desperate enough to take life. 
And at that thought and its dreadful 
possibilities Brixey hastily ran down 
the stairs, left the priory grounds, and 
hurried along the streets to the police 
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station. Now, at last, the police would 
be of use. 

Crabbe was in his office, writing let- 
ters, when Brixey was shown in to him. 

“News?” he asked. 

“Look here!” exclaimed  Brixey. 
“We've got to hurry. Never mind all 
the particulars—I’ll tell you them later. 
But I’ve made a discovery. My uncle’s 
been locked up in a room in the top of 
that tower at the old priory. There’s 
no doubt about it, as you'll see for your- 
self. But he’s not there now, and those 
Lees are gone—both father and daugh- 
ter. They've gone off to-night, in a 
motor car. I them go. Now, 
something's been done with my uncle 
before they left. We've find 
out what. Get some of your men and 
come up there. I'll tell you a lot more 
as we go along.” 

Crabbe rose to his feet and made for 
the door. But before he could open it 
the policemen who had just ushered 
Brixey in, came back with an expres 
sion of face which betokened news. 


Saw 


got to 


“Well?” demanded Crabbe. “What 
now ?” 
The policeman, obviously excited, 


jerked a thick thumb in the direction of 
the front office. 

“There's a man there from one of 
those cottages up North Bar way, sir,” 
he said; “outside the between 
the priory grounds and the lake. He 
says there’s somebody on that island in 
the middle of the lake, shouting for 
help!” 

Brixey started forward. In his ob 
servations of the big sheet of water be 
hind the priory grounds he had noticed 
the small, thickly island of 
which the policeman spoke, and now 
a sudden light flashed across his field 
of mental He clapped the in 
spector on the shoulder. 

“Come on at he exclaimed. 
“T’ve an idea what that means. Come! 
Get this man outside 
us the nearest 


walls 


wot »ded 


vision. 
once!” 


Bring some men. 
to show 


way.” 
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Ten minutes later, at the head of half 
a dozen men, Brixey was standing on 
the edge of the black surface of the 
lake, striving to peer into the gloom. 
Not even his sharp eyes could make out 
the island, half a mile away, but it 
needed little acuteness of hearing to 
catch a cry which came through the 
night. 


“Help there! Help!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MAROONED. 

RIXEY gripped the inspector by the 

arm as he heard that cry. 

“There you are!” he said. “Found! 
That’s Mr. Linthwaite’s voice. Now 
then—how to get to him? What is this 
island? Do people go across to it?” 

“There’s a hut on it that’s used for 
wild-fowl shooting,” answered Crabbe. 
“And there ought to be a punt 
where about here. This is a 
business, Mr. Brixey,’’ he went on as 
they began to search the bank of the 
lake. “How on earth does this 
gentleman come to be there?” 

“Never mind that,” replied Brixey. 
“He'll tell us all that later. Coming!” 
he shouted as the cry for help came 
“Wave one of those 
to let him know he’s heard,” he con 
tinued, turning to the knot of polic« 
who were turning the lights of- their 
bull’s-eye lamps on the reeds and 
sedges in an endeavor to find the punt. 
“Where is this boat you're talking 
about ?” 

One of the policemen, a little in ad 
vance, suddenly stopped, shining his 
light on the still water at the edge of 
the lake. 

“There it is, sir,” he said. “And 
scuttled, too! That’s no use.” 
The men gathered 
turning their lamps on the foundered 
punt, which lay a foot or so beneath 

the surface. 

*That’s been done on purpose,” re- 


sone 
queer 


poor 


again. lanterns 


other l, 


aroun 
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marked Crabbe. ‘Whoever took Mr. 
Linthwaite across to that island came 
back alone and scuttled that punt, so 
that it couldn’t be used in a hurry. And 
I don’t know where there’s another 
boat !” 

The man who had run down to the 
police station with the news came for- 
ward. 

“Jim Pybus has a boat down at his 
garden steps, Mr. Crabbe,” he said. 
“’Tain’t much of a size, but he goes 
about this here water on it, fishing.” 

“Come on! Where is it?” urged 
Brixey. 

The man led them along the side of 
the lake to a point where one or two 
isolated cottages stood on the shore, 
and at the foot of some stone steps 
showed his companions a tiny skiff tied 
up to a post. By dint of shouting be- 
neath his window its owner was brought 
He regarded the posse of men 
with sleepy wonder and shook his head. 

“Ain’t fit for no more than two to 
be in that there vessel,” he said. “I don’t 
go out with no more than one in her, 
any time, ’Tain’t safe for more. Can't 
take all of you across.” 

“Let him go by himself,” said Brixey. 
“Look here, my man. There’s a gentle- 
man stranded across there on_ that 
island. Go and get him. Bring him 
safely here and there’s a sovereign for 
you.” 

“All right, mister. 
a very heavy one,” said the man. 
crippled, nor nothing, is he?” 

“T don’t know what state he’s in, 
answered Brixey. ‘Get there 
and find out, anyway.” 

The boat owner got into his tiny craft 
and pulled away into the gloom, and the 
company on the bank stood casting their 
lights in his direction until he vanished. 
Crabbe took off his cap and wiped his 
forehead. 

“This beats all!’ he said in an under- 
tone to Brixey. ‘Never heard the like 
of it. Who can have 


down. 


Hoping he ain't 
“Ain't 


across 


Those Lees, now—they can’t 
Who’s been 


there? 
nave done that themselves. 
mixed up in it?” 

“You'll hear more presently, in- 
spector,” answered Brixey. “Unless I’m 
mistaken, you'll hear still more to-mor- 
row, and I sincerely hope you'll have 
the pleasure of making some arrests, 
But I’m a little doubtful on that point, 
unless——” 

“There's a light on the island now!” 
interrupted one of the _ policemen. 
“Gentleman’s struck a match, I think.” 

A tiny spark of blue flame glimmered 
for a second or two far off across the 
water. It died out, and was presently 
succeeded by another. The captive was 
evidently showing his whereabouts to 
the man in the boat. In a few minutes 
more the watchers on the bank heard 
the splash of the returning oars, and 
voices from the boat—that of the boat- 
man low and monosyllabic, that of his 
passenger high pitched and loquacious. 

“That’s my uncle,” said Brixey with 
a sigh of relief. “He’s all right—lI 
know that from his voice. Well, that’s 
a consolation, anyhow !” 

Mr. Linthwaite, sitting very uncom- 
fortably in the stern of the tiny boat, 
and gripping the timbers on either side 
of him, was something of a picture as 
he came into the glare of the police- 
men’s lamps. A somewhat prim, pre- 
cise, and old-fashioned-looking gentle- 
man, his outward appearance was now 
rendered odd and even amusing by the 
fact that he wore an ordinary blanket 
pinned about his shoulders and had a 
cheap cloth cap, two sizes too small for 
him, perched on the crown of his head. 


- He wore pince-nez on the bridge of his 


high, inquisitive nose; the black rib- 
bon attached to them dangled grace- 
fully across his blanket. He stared 
wonderingly around the ring of faces 
on the bank, and as Brixey stepped for- 
ward to give him a helping hand his 
wonder found vent in an exclamation, 

“Bless my soul!” he said, as his 
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nephew pulled him through the reeds 
and set him on the bank. “You here? 
Dear me! Most extraordinary. | fear 
your arrangements have been upset, eh? 
This is not—not accidental ?” 

Brixey slapped the blanketed shoul- 
ders. 

“T’ve been here looking for you, ever 
since last Thursday,” he answered. 
“The whole place has been turned up- 
side down for you. You're going to 
cost me five hundred pounds. Where 
have you been?” 

Mr. Linthwaite removed his pince- 
nez and waved them in the direction 
from whence he had just been ferried. 

“Since a little while after dark this 
evening,” he remarked calmly, ‘ma- 
rooned—I think that is the correct 
term?—marooned on a small island, 
across there. | wish I had had one of 
these lamps with me. I found some 
ancient stones on that island, on which, 
I am sure, are inscriptions. But I only 
had one box of matches—growing low, 
So you are really here?” he con- 
1s 





too. 


tinued, glancing almost dubiously at | 
“Didn’t you receive my tele- 
I expected to join you 


nephew. 
gram last week? 
at Winchester.” 

“Look here!”’ broke in Brixey. “Who 
put you on that island to-night? Never 
mind me—we’'ll talk about later. 
Come now—who was it?” 

Mr. Linthwaite resumed his glasses 
and looked speculatively round the ring 


that 


of interested faces. 
“Um! he said. ‘An inspector of po 
lice, | perceive; also several constables. 


Ah! I think we will defer explanations 
until Shall we adjourn to the 
Miter? Perhaps the inspector will ac- 


company us? The fact is, a little re- 
freshment will not do me any harm.” 
Brixey slipped a sovereign into the 
hand of the boatman; another into that 
of the man who had first heard of Mr. 
Linthwaite’s cry for help. The 
forth, Brixey and Crabbe 


pro- 


cession set 


going first with the recent captive be- 
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hind them; the constables following 
highly diverted by their view of Mr. 
Linthwaite from the rear. At the po- 
lice station they fell out. The three in 
front marched on in silence until they 
came to the Miter. Not until they were 
in the private sitting room did Mr. 
Linthwaite remove his blanket and his 
cap. That done, he glanced significantly 
at his nephew. 

“On Dick,”’ he 
solemnly, “I think—whisky !’”’ 

Instead of ringing the bell, Brixey 
went to the bar parlor in_ person. 
Brackett sat by the hearth, reading the 
evening paper, in which he was so ab- 
sorbed that he did not hear Brixey’s 
footstep until his guest clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Got him!” said Brixey triumphantly. 
“He’s in the little parlor. Come in, and 
bring a decanter of your best whisky 
with you.” 

Brackett got up with 
alacrity for a man of his 
stared at Brixey, open-eyed. 

“You don’t mean to say Mr. Linth- 
waite’s found!” he exclaimed. “Bless 
me! There’s a most amazing theory 
about his disappearance in that paper!” 

“T'll consider it later.’  Brixey 
laughed. ‘“‘He’s here and he’s all 
right, though a bit shivery.” 

Brackett gazed wonderingly on his 
he carried decanter and 
and his hand 
Mr. Linth- 


said 


this occasion, 


marvelous 
age. He 


elder guest as 
glasses into the parlor, 
trembled as he put it in 
waite’s outstretched palm. 

“I was never so glad to see anything 
life, gentlemen!” he said fer 
uncle to 
I hope you're 


in my 
vently as he glanced from 
nephew. “Never! I 
no worse, sir?” 
“Except for a slight and merely tem 
porarly feeling of chilliness, my good 
sir, I am, I 
he returned captive. 


worse,” an 
swered “T have 
eaten, and drunk, and smoked, and read 
profitably—and_ written—also 

and I am quite well. A lit- 


believe, no 


veryv 


Tor 
profitably 
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tle more exercise, perhaps. The fact 
is, until to-night, I have had none—not 
even that allowed to prisoners of the 
usual brand,” he added with a sly 
glance at Crabbe. “I wasn't even al- 
lowed out of my cell!” 

“Then you’ve been locked up, sir? 
suggested Brackett. ‘Dear me!” 

Brixey touched the landlord’s elbow 
and pointed to the table. 

“Give us each a drink,” he com- 
manded. He presently handed a glass 
to his uncle and, giving him a mean- 
ing look, nodded in Crabbe’s direction. 
“T think you'd better tell us something,” 
he said suggestively. ‘This is, or ought 
to be, a police job, and the inspector 
there is waiting for information.” 

Linthwaite took a pull at his glass 
and, dropping into an easy-chair, looked 
round and shook his head. 

“T should be very glad,” he said dryly, 
“if somebody could give me some in- 
formation! I don’t know what any of 
vou know, but I do know that since last 
Tuesday afternoon I have been a pris- 
oner under the most extraordinary and 
mystifying circumstances—much more 
mysterious than extraordinary.” 

“You don’t know why you were im- 
prisoned ?” asked Brixey. ‘Come now, 
is that in the nature of a legal quibble, 
or are we to take it in a literal ‘sense ?”’ 

“Take it as you please, my dear lad,” 
replied Linthwaite. “I merely repeat 
what I have said. All I know is that 
since last Tuesday I have been impris- 
oned, that three particular persons acted 
as my jailers, that they released me to- 
night—by marooning me on that island 
—and that I am here! But——” 

Brixey interrupted his uncle with 
some impatience. 

“This is important,” he said. “Just 
tell us. Was it Mesham who locked 


” 


you up in that tower at the priory? Did. 


he cause it? Was he there? Have you 
een him ?” 
Linthwaite shook his head as if puz- 


zled by these questions. 


“Mesham?” he answered. “Mesham? 
Ah, you mean—yes, I know the man 
you mean, But, no, I have never seen 
him since I left him outside the priory 
at noon last Tuesday morning—never !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WITHOUT EXPLANATION. 


RIXEY was obviously so taken 
aback by this reply that his uncle, 
after looking him over carefully for a 
few seconds, turned to the landlord and 
the inspector with a significant glance. 
“T think my nephew would like to 
have some explanation from me, or to 
give some explanation of his own in 
private,” he said. “I’ve no doubt vou 
gentlemen, and all the town, will even- 
tually get your fill of this. But 
now- , 

Brackett took the plain hint and 
moved to the door. But Inspector 
Crabbe looked like a man whose hopes 
are being dashed just as they are about 
to be realized. 

“Those Lees, sir?” he asked. 
don’t make any charge against them?’ 

“For the present, my friend,” an- 
swered Linthwaite, “I make no charge 
against nobody. I’m too much in tie 
dark.” 

“You said those Lees had_ slipped 
away in a motor car, Mr. Brixey,” said 
Crabbe. ‘Seemed :to be running away, 
you thought?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know that 
were carrying off anybody’s property, 
inspector,” replied Brixey. “I, too, have 
no charges to make. Better 
Morning may bring revelations!” 

He spoke chaffingly, but when C 
and the landlord had left the roc 
turned to his uncle with a face 
was serious enough. 

“What on earth is all this about: 
asked. ‘You don’t know what strang 
things I’ve unearthed since Tuesda: 
I’ve an awful lot to tell you. There’ 
some extraordinary mystery at the bot- 


just 


“Vou 


’ 


the V 
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tom of all this, and I’m certain it’s just 
about to be developed in a very seri- 
ous way for somebody. Hadn’t you 
better tell me your story of this past 
week? Then I'll tell you what I’ve been 
up to. And then o 

Linthwaite interrupted his nephew 
with a deep cough and a sly look. 

“Yes, dear boy,” he said, “and then 
—what ?” 

“Then, I should say, it will probably 
be high time to call in the police,” re- 
plied Brixey. 

“It might be,” remarked Linthwaite, 
“if I knew, or we knew, what to call 
them in about. But it seems to me that 
somebody else will have to do the call- 
ing, and I don’t know who that some- 
body else really is. I don’t know what’s 
going on. You want to know what’s 
happened to me. I can tell you in a 
very few words. Last Tuesday morn- 
ing, when I went out of this hotel, bent 
on no more than a mere stroll to a 
neighboring ruin, I met a woman whom 
I knew years ago as a Mrs. Cradock 
Melsome. I know—know, mind !—her 
husband to be living. I know where 
he is, or was a week ago. But I found 
out that she had married, twenty-two 
years since, a well-to-do man in this 
town, and was now his widow—sup- 
posed widow that is, for she has, of 
course, no legal status, unfortunately 
for her. She is now called Mrs. By- 
field. I spoke to her for a few minutes, 
but without telling her that I knew her 
real husband to be alive. I might have 
done so, but our conversation was in- 
terrupted by her _ brother-in-law, 
Charles Meisome, whom I know well 
enough, though I haven't seen him for 
I walked away with him, 
I asked him a question or 
two about matters. ‘Does Mrs. Byfield 
know that Cradock is alive?’ 
‘Has she any family?’ was another. He 
told me that she had one son, that she 
didn’t that Cradock was alive, 





two years. 
leaving her. 


Was one, 


know 


and that she had married Byfield in 
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I then asked him a most 
pertinent question: ‘How did Byfield 
leave his money?’ He replied that By- 
field had died intestate, and that she, as 
his supposed widow, had administered 
the estate. ‘In that case,’ I said, ‘the 
unfortunate woman is gosmg to en- 
counter serious trouble, for your 
brother is here in England, seeking her 
for reasons of his own, and he is sure 
to find her. The truth wiil come out, 
and she and her son won't be entitled 
to a penny of Byfield’s.’ He then asked 
me what should be done. I said I would 
consider matters during my walk and 
speak to him again in the afternoon. 
We had an appointment for half past 
two at the priory, and parted. And 
now,” added Linthwaite, “I may tell 
you that for thirty years I have been 
trustee for these two Melsomes, 
and ‘a 

“A moment!” interrupted Brixey. 
“T’d better tell you that I know all about 
it, though you think I don’t. The fact 
is, I was so convinced that you’d been 
the victim of foul play that I sent Gaff- 
kin to search your papers—and to cut 
the story short, I’ve got the Melsome 
receipts and the pedigree safely locked 
up here. Sorry to have had to make 
such a search—but, you know, every- 
body here believed you’d been mur- 
dered!” 

“Oh, well, then, of course you now 
who these Melsomes are,’ said 
Linthwaite, somewhat surprised by his 
nephew’s drastic methods. “Um! |] 
hope Gaffkin was cateful in looking 
through my papers?” 

“You can be sure he replied 
Brixey. “Yes, I worked out all about 
the Melsomes and I also came to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Martin Byfield is 
really Mrs. Cradock Melsome. And as 
it’s well known in the town that Martin 
Byfield died intestate, Gaffkin and I of 
course realized that, as you said just 
now, Mrs. Byfield and her son aren't 
entitled to a penny, by the mere fact 


good faith. 





know 


—. 9 
Way, 
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marriage to Martin was no 
So now you see that you and 
I know what 


that her 
marriage. 
I are at a common point. 
you know, so far.” 
“Yes, but you don’t know this!” said 
Linthwaite. “Cradock Melsome is in 
London, wanting to find his wife. He 
Needless to say, it’s for 
his own benefit. But, on thinking the 
whole thing very thoroughly over, when 
I got to Mardene village after leaving 
Charles Melsome, I telegraphed to 
Cradock, bidding him meet me here at 
the Miter next day. The fact was, I 
saw a way out of the difficulty for his 
wife, and I knew that I could save her 
annoyance. It was better that he should 


has a reason. 


know where she was than that he shou'd 
begin to advertise and make inquiries, 
and so I told him to come here last 
Wednesday.” 
Brixey jumped in his chair. 
“Have this Cradock Mel- 
some lately c 


“Tf so what is 


you seen 


* he asked. 


he like?” 
“I saw him a fortnight ago,” an- 


swered Linthwaite, “just after he came 
Canada. Elderly, grayish- 


haired, fresh-colored man—good look- 


over from 


» did come to Selchester, and 

saw Mrs. Byfield, too, last 

* exclaimed “That ex- 

He was here on two dif- 
ferent nights.” 

“Ye \Well, I didn’t see him,” said 
Linthwaite with a sarcastic laugh; “I 
engaged. I returned 
after a bit of lunch at 
and was at the priory 
I looked in at 


Brixey. 


jlains a lot. 


Was otherwise 
from Mardene 
the village inn, 
at a little after two. 
a 

while I 
\Melsome. 

¢ tall? ny - 4 

an intelligent fellow, evidently a towns- 


tine ve 
LibiD LO] 


Was 
A youngish man, 


mMuscum 


Charles 


man, Was in there—marked, I may tel 


} 
you, by a peculiar cast in one eye—and 


I got into conversation with him. He 
sked me if I would care to examine 
e interior of the old tower, and, as 
elsome hadn’t come, I went up the 


th 
T 
I 


stairs with him. He took me from one 
story to another—finally into an inner 
room at the top, a furnished room.” 

“TI saw it to-night,” remarked Brixey. 

“Then you saw my prison,” said 
Linthwaite. “Before I'd scarcely 
crossed the threshold, the key was 
turned on me, and there I was, trapped! 
Of course I immediately realized that 
my two meetings of that morning had 
something to do with this—but what? 
I couldn’t think that Mrs. Byfield would 
endeavor to trap me. As for Charles 
Melsome, he had to look to me for a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. But 
there I was, evidently imprisoned for a 
purpose. 

“I looked round and saw 
preparations had been made 
bed, easy-chair, tables, and so on; it 
was very evident that all had been lately 
arranged. And there I stayed, won- 
dering and indescribably angry, until 
about six o’clock, when the door opened 
and the man whom we will call Squint 
—for I never learned his name—en- 
tered. Incidentally, I may mention that 
when he did enter, he let me see that 
he had an ugly-looking revolver handy. 
Lie stood just within, close to the door, 
one hand on the latch, the other in a 
pocket from which the revolver also 
protruded. 

‘I'm sorry, Mr. Linthwaite,’ he said, 
‘but you made a great mistake in coming 


that all 
for me— 


to Selchester just now, and you'll have 
to pay for it. You'll have to remain 
here at least a week—in this room.’ 
‘You infernal blackguard,’ I said, ‘if 
you don’t stand aside and let me walk 
freely down those stairs you'll see the 
inside of a jail for longer than you 
think.’ ‘T tl 

4 


enough. ‘And talking of jails, this of 


iink not, sir,’ said he, cooll 


yours shall be made as comfortable as 
possible for Then he 
opened the door and beckoned in a de- 


‘This young lady,’ 


you.’ slightly 
mure young woman. 
he said, ‘wiil take any orders you like to 


ior 


give her, and do anything in reason f 
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you. But,’ he added with a sinister 
look, ‘whenever she comes up, Mr. 
Linthwaite, there’ll be a man in close 
attendance. Look here!’ He opened 
the door a few inches again and showed 
me a black-visaged, determined-looking 
fellow outside. ‘Make the most of the 
situation, Mr. Linthwaite,’ he contin- 
ued. ‘Only a week and you'll be free 
again.’ ‘Whose work is this, and what 
does it mean?’ I demanded. ‘That, sir,’ 
he answered, ‘is neither here nor there 
—so far as I’m concerned. Take my 


advice—and be as comfortable as you 
-an!’ After which he calmly took my 
can: sAtter which he calmly took my 
hat and umbrella and walked off with 


them—three guineas worth of property 
which I’ve never seen since.” 

“Who is this squint-eyed 
asked Brixey. 

“No more idea 
moon!” said Linthwaite. 
be easily identified. Howey 
was, and I had to make the best of it. 
So I cultivated the demure damsel. She 
was friendly and agreeable enough so 
long as I said nothing about freedom; 
in fact, I am bound to say she made a 
very pleasant jailer. She bought me 
some good wine—by the by, I have left 
three bottles of it there—and got me 
some books, and was very kind. And, 
knowing that I should be detained 
week, I got her to take a telegram for 
you, which I suppose you duly re- 
ceived, eh?” 

“I got a telegram 
sent in your 
man,”’ remarked Brixey. 


fellow?” 


than the man in the 
“But he 
er, there I 


nust 


from Newhaven, 
a squint-eyed 
“Tt informed 


name by 


me that you had gone to Paris for a 
week. That’s what I got!” 
Linthwaite pursed his lips and shook 


his head. 

“Mr. Squint,” he 
tainly a person of 
sourcefulness, whoever he is! But to 
tell the rest. I remained immured un- 
til after dark this evening. Then 
Squint and the black-visaged person ap- 
peared, conducted me under stress to a 


remarked, “is cer- 


ingenuity and re- 
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punt at the edge of that lake, and took 
me over to the island, Squint kindly 1 
marking as they rowed off that he 
would be obliged if I wouldn’t shout 
for help for half an hour or so. And 
the rest you know.” 

“It seems to me,” observed Brixey 
“that the first thing to do is to find oat 
who this squint-eyed chap is!” 

“The first thing to do,” said Linth- 
waite, “is to discover the whole cir- 
cumstances and situation of the woman 
known here as Mrs. Byfield. don’t 
why I was kidnaped and locked 
up, but I am sure that it has something 
to do with the Byfield estate. Now 
look here. You've evidently been go- 
ing into the matter. Do you know 
when Mrs. Byfield’s son comes of age?” 

“Yes,” replied Brixey with a signifi- 


know 


cant nod. “He comes of age to-mor- 
row.’ 
CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MIDNIGHT DISCOVERY. 
SHARP look of suspicion flashed 


Linthwaite’s face. 
exclaimed. ‘And 
all this going on! Then we must 
these Bytields at once.” 
oe be done,” said Brixey. “Mrs. 
Byfield and her went off to London 
aoe, first thing this morning. 
Why, lon’t know. I wish I did, for 
isons than one.” 
asked Linthwaite. 


across Mr. 
“To-morrow!” he 


see 


son 


more re 

“More mystery ?” 

“Tt’s all assented Brixey. 
“Hadn't I tell you everything 
that’s happened to me since last Thurs- 
You'll get the hang of 
time’s 





mystery,” 


} r 
better 


day afternoon: 


things then. It strikes me the 


getting short.” 

Linthwaite, who 
ping his whisky and water, 
down, drew out a ci 


had sat slowls sip 
set his glass 
gar case, and lighted 
a cigar. 
“Everything, then.” 
He listened in while his 
nephew related all his doings, from the 
arrival of Georgina at the Seztinel of- 


“Go on,” he said. 
silence 
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fice to his adventures of that evening, 
only asking a brief question here and 
there. And in the end he nodded his 
head with decision. 

“You're quite right in your conclu- 
sion, my lad,” he said. “There’s a 
conspiracy here, which was evidently 
in being before I came to Selchester 
last week, and which was to have ma- 
tured to-morrow. My presence inter- 
fered with its prospects of success; 
your doings have further interfered; 
the sudden going away of Mrs. Byfield 
has presumably been another cog in the 
wheel. But why did she go? Why did 
she persuade that girl to go with her? 
What did she tell that girl last night, 
to induce her to go? And, by George, 
sir, there’s no doubt that girl is the real 
owner of all the Martin Byfield prop- 
erty !” 

“What do you think now 
know all?” asked Brixey. 

“That that scoundrel Charies Mel- 
some, or Christopher Mesham as he 
now calls himself, is at the bottom of 
it,” answered Linthwaiie. “The squint 
eyed fellow is probably his tool or 
agent. Probably, too, Charles encoun- 
tered Cradock when he came here in 
answer to my telegram and has drawn 
him into it. Presumably the object was 
to blackmail Mrs. Byfield to a very con- 
siderable extent, and to make ‘the lad 
Fanshawe another victim. Between 
them, mother and son will to-morrow, 
when the son comes of age, be in pos 
session of a considerable amount. 
These fellows meant, no doubt, to have 
a big share of it on condition of keep- 
ing silent about Mrs. Byfield’s marriage 
to Cradock before her marriage to By- 
field. We don’t know what they may 
have already done. There’s only one 
bit ef consolation that I see.” 

“What?” asked Brixey. 

“You say that Mesham, as we'll call 
him, looked much taken aback when he 
saw those three going away this morn- 
ing:” said Linthwaite. 


that you 


“So much so that he stood with his 
mouth wide open, staring!” replied 
Brixey. 

“That looks as if he saw his victim 
escaping him,” remarked Linthwaite. 
‘But we mustn't trust to chance. Now, 
first, do you know where these three 
are in London?” 

“No,” said Brixey, “but Brackett may 
know. Miss Byfield, I believe, prom- 
ised to telegraph him. The old chap 
Was anxious about her.” 

“Go and see,” commanded Linth- 
waite. “And then send for my over- 
coat and hat from my bedroom. We've 
got to go out.” 

Brixey came back in five minutes, 
bringing the hat and coat and the 
desired information. Georgina had tele- 
graphed to Brackett that evening. 
They were all staying at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. 

“Very good,” observed Linthwaite. 
“Then come on to Semmerby’s house.” 

Brixey looked at his watch. 

‘The old man will be in bed,” he 
said. “It’s eleven now.” 

“Doesn't matter if it’s two in the 
morning, my lad,” answered Linthwaite, 
“or three, or four. We're going to 
wake him up!” 

Brixey spoke a word or two to the 
old landlord as they passed out, asking 
him to keep up a fire in the sitting 
room; he already foresaw that there 
might be no going to bed that night. 
Then he took his uncle along to Sem- 
merby’s house—to find it, as he had ex- 
pected, all in darkness, 

It was not until they had knocked and 
rung several times that a window was 
opened just above the door and a gray 
head was put out. 

“It’s I—Brixey—Mr. 
said the younger disturber. “And here’s 


Semmerby,” 


my uncle with me!” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the old law- 
yer. “Glad to hear you’re found, Mr. 
Linthwaite. You want me; I'll be 
down in two minutes,” 
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He presently appeared at the door 
in his dressing gown, carrying a lamp, 
which he lifted toward Linthwaite’s 
face. 

“Safe and sound, I see,” he said cor- 
dially. “Come in. And where,” he 
went on, when he had led them into the 
room in which Brixey had found him 
and Fanshawe Byfield the night before, 
“where did you find your uncle, young 
man’ He’s been active in looking for 
you, and original in some of his meth- 
ods,” he added, turning to Linthwaite. 
“T thought he’d come through all right 
in the end.” 

Linthwaite laid his hand on his fel- 
low-practitioner’s arm. 

“My friend,” he said, “never mind 
where I sprang from, just now! There’s 
mischief afoot—black, bad mischief! 
Now, first, do you know why Mrs. By- 
field and her son have gone to London ?” 





Semmerby showed his astonishment. 

“Haven’t the ghost of a notion!” he 
answered. “I knew nothing about their 
going until your nephew told me of it 
this morning.” 

“Very well,” said Linthwaite. “An- 
other question. You know Selchester, 
I suppose, as well as anybody in it. 
Do you know a man, apparently about 
thirty to thirty-five years of age, dark, 
medium-sized, commonplace in appear- 
ance, but marked by a decided cast in 
his left eye?” 

Semmerby started back, and a suspi- 
cious gleam shot over his face. 

“You're describing my head clerk— 
John Letwige!” he exclaimed. 

“Your clerk!” 
turned to Brixey 
hands. 
he muttered. 
facilities.” 

Semmerby stared from one visitor to 
another. 

“What is all this about?” he asked 
sharply. “What has my clerk—who’s 
been with me a good many years, a 


said Linthwaite. He 
and spread out his 


“Of course—he’d have 


“I might have guessed that,” - 
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thoroughly trustworthy fellow—to do 
with this?” 

Linthwaite pointed to a chair and laid 
hold of another himself. 

“Sit down!” he said. “Late as it is, 
you've got to listen. And then—then 
I think we've all got to act!” 

Brixey, sitting on the edge of the 
table and watching intently as Linth- 
waite set forth his carefully mar- 
shaled facts to his brother lawyer, was 
struck by the conflicting emotions de- 
picted on old Semmerby’s face. Aston- 
ishment, doubt, suspicion, incredulity, 
anger—all these were plain, as_ they 
were manifested in succession. But 
eventually they all merged in one ex- 
pression of utter amazement. Sem- 
merby was clearly mystified. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, 
as soon as Linthwaite had ended, “do 
you really mean to tell me that Mrs. 
Byfield is legally not Mrs. Byfield at 
all, never legally was, and therefore 
Was never in a position to administer 
that estate? Do you know that to be 
so?’ 

“T know it to be so,” affirmed Linth 
waite. “The woman you know as 
Mrs. Martin Byfield is Mrs. Cradock 
Melsome—more’s the pity! But—she 
is!” 

“What does this precious husband of 
hers want with her?” asked Semmerby. 

“The fact of the matter is,” replied 
Linthwaite, “a certain relation of our 
family has left money to her. I’m 
trustee for it. I haven’t been able to 
trace her, and I was fool enough, ha\ 
ing failed to do so, to acquaint Cradock 
with the fact, thinking that he might 
have heard of her—because, failing her, 
it goes to him. The result was that he 
crossed to England recently. Wherever 
there’s money to be got, these two will 
be after it.” 

“You think he’s the man who wa 
seen in Mesham 
last week?” asked Semmerby. 


company with here 
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“Without a doubt,” agreed Linth- 
waite. “And he’s entered into this 
conspiracy with his brother. Sem- 
merby, this has got to be attended to at 
once!” 

The old lawyer shook his head. 

“A bad business!” he said. “I—I 
don’t know which way to look at it. 
And my clerk, too, evidently in it! A 
man I trusted most implicitly. Why, 
he’s practically managed my practice 
for some years. I’ve entrusted him 
with———” 

He suddenly broke off his remarks, 
as if a new idea had occurred to him, 
and Brixey noticed that when he rose 
he was trembling a little. 

“TJ think,” he said, glancing from 
one to the other, “I think that, late as 
it is, I shall go to my office. I shall 
never sleep if I don’t. Perhaps you'll 
come with me. I'll get ready.” 


The Selchester clocks were striking 
midnight as the three men entered Sem- 
merby’s office and went upstairs to his 


private room. The old lawyer showed 
an almost painful nervousness as he 
turned on the light and went to a shelf 
on which were a number of boxes, each 
inscribed with the name of some client. 
He pointed to one marked Byfield, and 
Brixey lifted it down and set it on 
the desk. 

“There are securities in here,’’ whis- 
pered Semmerby as he produced a key. 
“And the worst of it is, considering 
what we now know, they are easily 


negotiable securities. This is not a 
patent nor a difficult lock, and if that 
man Letwige is really dishonest e 

He paused, as, throwing back the lid, 
he revealed a quantity of documents 
and papers, neatly parceled and dock- 
eted. When he spoke again it was in 
accents of consternation. 

“Gone!” he said. “Certain securities 
—some East Indian bonds—other 
things! And I fear this may not be the 
worst. I must go to the bank, to the 
manager—he lives over it. Come with 
me!” 

3rixey put the box on its shelf again, 
and Linthwaite gave the old man his 
arm down the stairs and along the 
street. All three were very silent until 
the bank manager had been roused and 
had admitted them by his private door. 
3y that time Semmerby was pale and 
shaking, and he seemed to have aged 
ten years since the uncle and nephew 
had walked into his parlor an hour 
earlier. 

“Hollingshaw,” he said, grasping the 
manager by the lapels of his dressing 
gown, “tell me, have you the Byfield 
box of securities and papers safe? 
Tell me? A word will do!” 

The manager started back and gazed 
from one anxious face to the other. 

“The Byfigld box!’ he exclaimed. 
“Good heavens, Mr. Semmerby, you 
sent your clerk, Letwige, for it just 
before the bank closed this afternoon. 
He carried it away with him!” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, March 9th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the final 
chapters of this stirring serial. 
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% Howard Ellis Davis 


Author of ‘‘Keeping Her Out of It,’’ etc. 


S the Limited paused in its 

mad rush down the continent 

for a brief rest in a little 

Southern town two _ passen- 
gers, rumpled and soiled with the grime 
of long travel, alighted from the day 
coach. 

The girl, scarcely within her twen- 
ties, trim, in spite of the rumpling, in 
a dark suit, trudged confidently along, 
carrying a small hand satchel. The 


young man, little more than her age, 
walked ahead, swinging a suit case. 


From beneath the visor of his cap, 
pulled low above his lean face, the keen 
gray eyes shifted about nervously. 

Pushing by a porter, who proclaimed 
aloud the unsurpassed qualities of the 
one hotel in town, the young man led 
the way across the street, directed to 
that hostelry by a big sign nailed 
against the balusters of the upstairs gal- 
lery, announcing: “The Boyd House.” 

When they had been left alone in 
their room, the girl turned at once to 
her companion: 

“How did you register us, Ralph?’ 

“Man and wife, of course. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Rawles, New Orleans. 
Why, Nora?” 

Nora sat down on the edge of the 
bed and watched him for a moment in 
silence, as, without ceremony, he 
stripped off coat and collar and filled 
the wash bow! from the china pitcher. 


“Why?” he asked again, turning to- 
ward her. 

“Tt won’t do. Going to a hotel and 
putting up as man and wife when we 
ain’t even married yet is something | 
didn’t agree to in the bargain. We've 
got to get married, Ralph, right away.” 

“Of course we do, kid. Ain’t we 
said that all along? Just leave it to 
me. Don’t you go get in the dumps 
already.” He waved his hand toward 
the bowl of water. “Come on and 
wash up. Your face and hands look 
just about like I feel all over.” 

With her sleeves rolled back and col- 
lar turned in, she laved face and hands, 
and, in spite of all the soaping and 
scrubbing, her smooth, fair skin yet 
left grimy marks on the clean towel 
as she dried herself. 

“Ground in,” he said, grinning. 

It was quite evident that he was 
making a show, at least, of good spirits. 
But Nora could not be roused from 
the gloomy depths into which she had 
sunk. 

“We must go right out to some 
preacher and get married, Ralph.” 

“Sure, kid, sure. But we got to be 
careful. We can’t afford to do nothing 
that will make folks suspicious of us. 
People in these jay towns—at least up 
in our country, and I don’t guess it’s 
any different here—have lots of curi- 
osity.” 
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“But, Ralph, we’re hundreds of miles 
—over a thousand miles—away. 
Couldn’t anybody suspect. And, al- 
ready, coming to this hotel as man and 
wife under a different name makes me 
feel—well, it makes me feel compro- 
mised.” 

He ceased scrubbing his face with 
the towel and turned on her a little 
impatiently. 

“You got to leave such matters to 
me, kid. Ain’t you been trusting me? 
Ain’t I come clean like I said I would? 
Ain't I quit with that one last haul 
like I told you when you agreed to 
help me with the job? But when | 
lifted twenty thousand instead of the 
thousand I went after, it put a differ- 
ent face on the matter. That’s the 
reason I decided to leave town and run 
for it. The bulls there know me too 
well. But you know all that without 
my telling you. The express company 
will have to make that money good, and 
they ain’t going to curl up and go to 


sleep just because they don’t put their 
fingers on the one who got it, right off 


the bat. The bulls all over this coun- 
try will be looking for me, or whoever 
they suspect. We got to be careful. 
And another thing you forget is that 
we're somebody else now. We ain’t no 
longer Nora Kelly and Ralph O'Day. 
To all intents and purposes we’re Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Rawles.” 

“You mean we got to change our 
name ?” 

“Of course!” 

“But—— Oh, Ralph! I thought now 
that you're going straight we could 
hold our heads up and look people in 
the face.” 

“So we can, kid, so we can. 
we got to be cautious at first.” 

“Oh, I wish I’d never done it! The 
boss trusted me or he’d never have dic- 
tated that letter to me about the money 
coming.” 

Ralph sat down beside her. 


But 


For a 


moment he patted her shoulder in 
silence. Then: 

“Nora, you ought never to’ve mixed 
up in the lifting of that money. When 
you come to me and told me that if 
I’d swear off and go straight forever 
after, you'd tip me off where I could 
lift a thousand in currency so’s we 
could get married and go live on a 
little farm in the country and raise 
chickens, I didn’t see how you could 
bring yourself to make me that offer, 
you with your ideas of going straight, 
and your good job as stenographer 
with Day, Roberts, & Company. That's 
the reason r 

“It was because I loved you, Ralph. 
I’d tried every other way. My brother 
Jim, before he died, belonged to the 
Baker Street gang; papa wasn’t any too 
honest, and I wasn’t going to marry 
any crook. [ couldn’t make you quit 
no other way, so I thought I’d get your 
promise and help you make one last 
haul.” 

“And that’s what done it, kid. That’s 
what made me quit. I told myself that 
if you cared enough to stoop down to 
my level to lift me up I'd be all kinds 
of a low-down animal if I didn’t meet 
you halfway. We'd make a little stake 
and clear out and go into the country 
and raise those chickens. But if I’d 
been any kind of a man, and felt about 
it like I do now, I’d have sworn off 
without that last haul.” He shook his 
head gloomily. “But I guess to a crook 
all things are crooked. It seemed to 
me the natural way to quit. But that 
gets me around to what I started to 
say. We better split, kid. The bulls 
ain’t so apt to chase you. I could lay 
low for a while, and join you later.” 

“IT won't do it, Ralph. I won't! 
When you decided to leave town [ 
came with you, didn’t I? And [ll stay 
with you. We can start here as well 
as anywhere. I guess chickens grow 
or raise or whatever they do, here, too. 
Can’t we send that money back ?” 
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He laughed harshly. 

“Lot of good that would do! It’d 
just give the bulls a straight tip where 
to look for us. Besides, I’m cleaned 
out otherwise. What little I had is all 
gone.” 

“Oh, Lordy, Lordy! 
amt” 

“Don’t you worry none, kid. Just 
leave everything to me. We-can make 
a good start on twenty thousand, in 
chickens or anything else. And I’m the 
slickest guy you ever saw to put up a 
tale that’ll hold water.” 

“T don’t want any chickens. I don’t 
want anything. I just want to die. 
You’re a crook and I’m a crook, and 
I’m running around the country, regis- 
tering——” 

Ralph drew the sobbing girl’s head 
over on his lap and smoothed back 
the dark hair. 

“There, there, baby girl, don’t you 
worry no more. This is the only hotel 
we been in, and I'll go right out and 
locate a preacher. Just leave it to me.” 

But when he had left her a feeling 
-of desolation came over Nora, and she 
was sorry he had gone. Hundreds of 
miles away from friends, in a strange 
part of the country, a fugitive from the 
law, she felt remorse and depression 
resting like leaden weights upon her. 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” She 
named the sum over half aloud, ap- 
palled at its magnitude. It seemed al- 
most like a living thing, that sum of 
money; a kind of soulless demon which 
she and Ralph were hugging to them, 
and which, although it was devouring 
them, they could not let go. 

But this must be a nightmare of 
some kind. It couldn’t be a reality, 
this horrible condition in which she 
found herself. With clenched fists she 
beat the pillow into which she had cried 
until it was drenched with her tears. 
Then she again let her head drop, and 
she buried her face. Black despair 


How miserable 


closed in on her. 
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Ralph had been a petty crook, a pick- 
pocket. While she had not condoned 
his profession she had not condemned 
him for it. She lived herself in an 


‘element where many eked out a living 


by any means available, and were 
curbed in their criminal methods, not 
by a disinclination to follow them, but 
by the lack of skill to make them suc- 
cessful; and she realized the clutch 
that environment has on the individual. 
Ralph had been one of these unfor- 
tunates. Only he had not considered 
himself unfortunate, for he had been 
a clever, successful pickpocket. He 
and Nora had claimed as home allied 
sections of the same tenement house, 
and they had learned to love each other. 

Following night school and_ finding 
her job as stenographer, with her head 
in the light—aithough her home life 
was still among the shadows—Nora 
persistently had begun to try to reform 
Ralph. He had laughed and told her 
that when he had dipped into some rich 
guy’s pocket and secured a wad big 
enough to stake him some time, he’d 
quit: She had refused to marry him 
until he did, and she had seen the strug- 
gle begin in his life between his pro- 
fession and his love for her. As that 
love grew, she had seen it wax fiercer; 
but he seemed desperately determined 
to make that one last big haul. And 
he began to take greater risks, longer 
chances. 

Then, after she had been working 
for more than a year and a half with 
Day, Roberts, & Company, she had 
been called in to take a letter from Mr. 
Day with reference to the shipment 
by express of a thousand dollars in 
currency. She had not seen the subse- 
quent telegram that increased this to 
twenty thousand. Even as she had 
written the letter, she had seen the pos- 
sibilities for clever with 
the inside information; and that night, 
after another scene with Ralph, she had 
been tempted to tell him of the 


some crook 
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currency, and, through her love, had 
fallen. 

When the haul had produced twenty 
thousand dollars, instead of the smaller 
amount they had expected, they both 
were terrified. She already had begun 
to regret that she had acted as she 
had, and she was at once thrown into 
a panic. For, among other things, she 
had tried to salve her conscience by 
telling herself confidently ‘that some 
day they would secretly replace all the 
stolen money. But twenty thousand 
dollars!’ Ralph determined to fly, leave 
the city, go far away; and she, un- 
willing for him to leave her behind, had 
gone too, 

Here in the room of the little hotel, 
with her head buried in the pillow, she 
lived all this over, as, it seemed to her, 
she already had done a million times 
before. Then she began to feel a nerv- 
ous dread for Ralph’s safety. He had 
been gone hardly ten minutes; but the 
time seemed to her interminable. 

At last she heard a quick, soft step 

‘in the hall; the door opened noiselessly, 
as stealthily closed again. 

She rose quickly, with a premonition 
of danger, and saw him standing there, 
his back against the closed door, his 
face white and drawn, his eyes wide 
with terror, 

In an instant she had reached him; 
her hand was on his shoulder. 

“What is it, Ralph? Tell me quick! 
What is it?” 

“The bulls!” he 
gasped. “They’ve 
Mike Donovan. I him. He 
must’ye come on that train that just 
got in. He’s trailed us here.” 

“Did he see you?” 

“No. I seen him first, over by the 
station, and slipped back. Quick! 
Give me that money.” 


“But——” 


exclaimed, and 
spotted us. It’s 
seen 


If he 
find 


“Give it here, I say. Hurry! 
catches us I don’t want him to 
that money on you.” 


” 


“But I'd rather 

He turned on her fiercely. 

“Let me have it, I say. Or have I 
got to take it off you?” 

Seating herself on the edge of the 
bed reluctantly, but with swift fingers, 
she began to unwind the long strips of 
cloth into which the bills had been 
sewn, and which she had wound about 
her limbs like spiral leggings. 

With trembling fingers he ripped the 
cloth, and, opening the suit case which 
contained their clothes, he began plac- 
ing the bills in the lining. 

“Ralph, I’d rather——” 

“Don’t talk to me now. Let me 
think. We've got to get out of here 
and try to slip away. There’s a stair- 
way that goes down on the outside of 
the building. It comes down near the 
sidewalk ; but it’ll be safer than trying 
to go out the front entrance.” 

So, swinging the suit case ahead, 
with Nora trailing behind carrying the 
hand satchel, they crept out and down 
the stairs which descended along the 
side of the hotel. The fierce sun of 
midafternoon was beating down on the 
little town, and the sidewalk was de- 
serted; but, just as they turned away 
from the hotel, and Nora had given a 
sigh of relief, she saw a man, stockily 
built, wearing a derby hat, step from 
behind a telephone post. 

Ralph stopped suddenly, dropping 
the suit case, turned, and ran back by 
her, hissing as he did so: 

“Wait here!” 

The man in the derby hat at once 
yelled out at him: “Hey, you! Halt! 
Stop, I say!” and started in pursuit. 

He had whipped a pistol from his 
pocket, and, as he ran past Nora, lev- 
eled it at the fleeing youth. 

Hardly realizing what she did, the 
hurled the hand satchel at the 
man’s legs. It caught him squarely 
below the knees, he stumbled, and the 
pistol went off harmlessly into the air. 

Ralph had darted back up the side 
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stairway, his pursuer following. Me- 
chanically recovering her bag, Nora 
waited in fearful expectancy. 

In a moment people began running 
out of the hotel. The clerk, bare- 
headed, a pen behind his ear, came up 
to her. She wondered vaguely if he 
would recognize her. 

“What’s the shooting?” he asked. 

Before she could think of a reply the 
proprietor of the store in front of 
‘which she was standing came out on 
the sidewalk. He was an old man with 
a white beard, and, in, his excitement, 
chewed his tobacco fiercely. He had 
paused long enough to secure his old 
shot gun. Even ia his excitement, how- 
ever, his first words were addressed to 
her in gallant solicitude for her safety: 

“Come inside the sto’, ma’am.” 

But, apparently from nowhere, a 
crowd was fast gathering, and, in the 
general excitement, she found it easy 
to ignore him and wait, expectantly, 
fearfully, for Ralph. 

Presently she saw him coming out 
of the hotel entrance, sauntering non- 
chalantly. 

“What's the trouble? Thought I 
heard a shot,” he said, almost indif- 
ferently, to the hotel clerk. 

She looked at his face. No sign of 
recognition greeted The lines 
about his mouth were tense, his eyes 
keenly swept every detail of the crowd, 
of the two or three automobiles that 
had stopped at the curb, 

A big roadster, in which was an el- 
derly gentleman and a negro chauffeur, 
paused at the edge of the sidewalk, its 
engine still- running. Ralph drew 
nearer this big car, approaching its 
rear, and, presently, in a tone of ex- 
citement, he yelled to its occupants: 

“Look out! Your car’s on fire!” 

With a startled whoop the chauffeur 
vaulted over the door on his side and 
ran across the street, looking back over 
his shoulder, his eyes big and white 
with fearful expectancy. The old gen- 
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tleman, perhaps with more dignity, but 
with no less speed, swung open the door 
next to the curb and leaped out. 

Suddenly Nora, who, like the rest of 
the crowd, was looking apprehensively 
for the fire, found herself seized by 
the arm and propelled swiftly across 
the sidewalk to the open door of the 
car. In some manner Ralph and the 
suit case shot in ahead of her, and she 
was jerked after. _There was a roar 
from the engine, and the car shot for- 
ward down the street, the door still 
swinging open. Mechanically she put 
out a hand and closed it. 

For two blocks they went straight; 
then, as a wide, oak-bordered avenue 
crossed their path, they turned. Soon 
they were going at a terrific speed, the 
residences of the town whirling and 
flashing by on either side. The more 
crowded houses gave way to residences 
set well back in large yards; the street 
became a lane between small farms; 
then followed the open, wooded coun 
try. 

Out of the confusion in her brain 
the first concrete thought that came to 
Nora was to wonder just what had 
become of the detective. What had 
Ralph done to him? She glanced at 
him apprehensively, but he was too 
much occupied just then with the speed- 
ing, lurching car for her to venture a 
question. She knew his hatred, taught 
and nurtured from early childhood, for 
all officers of the law, and how he re- 
garded them as the common enemy of 
mankind in general, to be dealt with 
accordingly. And she felt a prejudice 
almost as strong, but shrank with hor- 
ror at the idea of disposing of one 
of them as she knew Ralph would not 
hesitate to do. 

Presently, when there was no house 
in sight, Ralph began to slacken the 
speed of the car, stopped, got out, and 
examined the gasoline in the tank. 

“Full up,” he said thankfully as he 
again took his place, and they started. 
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They were going more slowly now, 
the big roadster running smoothly and 
almost noiselessly, and she asked: 

“Ralph, what. did you do with— 
with 

“With that bull, Donovan? Noth- 
ing. I wish I'd had the chance. If 
you hadn’t made me leave my gun be- 
hind I’d have plugged him sure when 
he came blundering behind me.” 

“How did—did you get away from 
him ?” 

“Simple enough. I just kept on go- 
ing, up one stairway, down the other. 
He was too far behind to see me, but 
when he got inside, he called down 
from the head of the steps to look out 
for me below; but everybody had run 
out by that time to see who was doing 
the shooting, so I answered him my- 
self. He probably searched the rooms 
before he came down, thinking those 
fellows in the hotel would stop me if | 
tried to get out.” 

“I—I’m glad you didn’t hurt him.” 
She had to voice her relief. 

He glanced at her scornfully. 

“T wish I could have done for him. 
What chance fellow got with 
those bulls always dogging after him? 
How can a feilow go straight when they 
won't let him alone? He tried to shoot 
me. I don’t see how he missed.” 

“T knocked his legs with this satchel, 
and he most fell down.” 

“You did that, kid?” He glanced at 
her admiringly. “You’re a peach!” 

“Where are we going, Ralph?” 

“Haven't the least idea.” 

He still was elated by the excitement 
of their dash for liberty. 

“We better be making some sort of 
plans, hadn’t we?” 

“Guess we had, kid. Just leave it to 
me. But you’re right. We sure had. 
We ain’t out of the woods by a long 
sight. As soon as those hicks come to 
they'll get busy on the telephone, and 
we're likely to strike trouble ahead. 
There’s another railroad crosses out in 
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this general direction. But it’s some 
distance away. If only we can make 
it over there we could hide the car in 
the woods to-night and board a train 
down to New Orleans.” 

They had been going for more than 
an hour, with no hint of interference, 
and Nora was beginning to breathe 
easier and to hope that no warning 
had “gone out to the country ahead, 
when suddenly a shaded lane became 
the street of a straggling village, and 
Ralph’s keen eyes noted danger. Nora, 
too, saw a little knot of men directly 
in their path, saw the glint of sunlight 
on steel. 

“Duck, kid! 
bottom.” 

With no variation of their speed they 
approached to within a short distance 
of the waiting men, then, as a command 
to halt rang out, they shot forward, 
right through their midst. 

Krom her position in the bottom of 
the car Nora could not see in front; 
but, as they flew past, she saw a lanky 
individual, who had dashed wildly for 
safety, stumble, and fall, his shot gun 
pitching out ahead of him. 

A bend in the road carried them out 
of sight. 

Ralph turned and grinned at her. 

“Just like a flock of chickens. You 
can get up now.” 

Late in the afternoon, just as the 
sun was beginning to sweep the tree- 
tops, the road forked, becoming two 
branches of equal size. With little to 
choose between, Ralph took the right- 
hand fork, as he thought it might run 
more nearly in the direction in which 
he imagined the railroad to be. They 
had regained complete confidence, and 
were discussing animatedly their plans 
for the future. 

“Tf all the bulls in the world were 
sewed in a sack and dropped through 
a hole straight down to the bad place, 
everything would be lovely,” Ralph had 
just remarked. 


Get right down in the 
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“I wish we didn’t have that old 
money. I can’t ever feel honest while 
we are living on it. And we’re going 
to return every cent of it, too, some 
day.” 

Ralph smiled at her pityingly; but 
there was a note of sympathy in his 
voice as he replied: 

“Well, kid, there’s always some evil 
in every good thing. Once I got hold 
of a gold ring. It was a pretty ring, 
and I didn’t pass it on. I used to wear 
it sometimes. But the blamed thing 
would bend all out of shape at the least 
pressure, I took it to Schlossen and 
he had a look at it. ‘It’s the gold in it. 
It’s too much,’ he told me. ‘What you 
mean?’ I asked. ‘Aw,’ he says, ‘don’t 
you know gold things ain’t no good un- 
less they got something else in them 
that ain’t gold to hold them up? And 
that will be the way with us, I guess. 
We'll be all right. We'll live good and 
straight ; but we’ll need something that 
ain't gold to hold us up; and that will 
be this evil money.” 

He smiled broadly in appreciation 
of his own bit of philosophy. 

“Well, I don’t like the idea of being 
held up by anything as tainted as that 
money is.” 

“You see it’s this 
What in——” 

There was the crunch of brakes, the 
rubber-laden odor of smoking tires that 
slid on the hard road, and the car came 
to a stop just as its radiator crushed 
into the first leaves of the top of a 
small tree, that, from the roadside 
ditch, which at this point was several 
feet below, making it impossible to turn 
aside for the obstacle, had been seen 
to lift and apparently project itself 
directly into their path. 

As the automobile came to a full 
stop, however, from a clump of weeds 
not ten feet distant a tall countryman 
rose with rifle leveled. 

“Put up yo’ hands, folks,” he called 
sharply. 
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“You, too, Cissy,” as Nora only 
stared at him, too amazed at this transi- 
tion that had taken place almost witnin 
the space of a second. 

The door was swung open. 

“Now step out in the road, please. I 
reckoned yo’d be too busy stoppin’ fer 
that tree top to try any gun play. But 
I can’t take no chances on subsequent 
performances.” 

Skillfully, standing behind him, the 
countryman went through Ralph’s 
clothes. As he finished Nora instinc- 
tively shrank from him, close to the 
youth’s side. 

“That’s all right, Cissy. I ain’t goin’ 
to lay a finger on you. You must give 
me yo’ word, though, that you ain’t got 
no gun. Have you?’ He looked 
her keenly in the eyes as she shook 
her head, then added: “You ain’t got 
the looks, nohow, of one who'd shoot 
a feller in the back when he wasn’t 
lookin’; now where’s that money ?” 

He had gone to examine the contents 
of the automobile, and when neither of 
them replied, he said sharply: 

“Now, folks, we don’t want to have 
no onpleasantness at this little party. 
But I’m a pow’ful mean critter when 
I’m riled. Hit would most break my 
heart to turn the contents of this here 
baggage in the road, an’ ef that didn’t 
bring forth no revealments, to strip 
you both. But folks what runs off 
with other folks’ money ain’t due much 
consideration.” 

“In the suit case,” said Ralph, talk- 
ing out of the corner of his mouth, 
and if the look from his eyes could 
have accomplished his desires, the 
countryman would have withered and 
died where he stood. 

“Ah, here she is. Now I'll jes put 
‘er in this here little feller,” as he 
opened the hand satchel. “Hit’ll be 
more convenient. Now yer kin return 
to yo’ conveyance, an’ we'll proceed. 
Here, Cissy, hold this in yo’ lap. That’s 
hit.” 
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Placing the bag containing the money 
on Nora’s lap, the countryman took his 
place on the floor at her feet, his own 
resting on the running-board outside, 
his body half turned in the car. 

“Where to?” asked Ralph sullenly. 

“Right on down the road. We'll go 
to the sto’. An’ I got to sen’ some- 
body over after Alex. He’s took up 
his station on the other branch of that 
fork. But I figgered you'd come this 
way. Folks mostly turns to the right 
when there ain’t much difference one 
way or t’other.” 

On the store steps they found seated 
patiently a little man whom the coun- 
tryman addressed as Tobe. 

“What you want, Tobe? Plug of 
Hicks? All right. Come in an’ git it. 
Then I want you to go git my bay 
mare an’ ride over to the Smith’s Ferry 
Road, right there where minnow branch 
crosses, an’ tell Alex he kin come on 
home.” 

“All right, Ed.” Tobe grinned know- 
ingly. “Who’s this yer got?” 

“Never mind who I got. You jes tell 
Alex everythin’s lovely an’ the goose 
is hangin’ high. He'll understand.” 

“All right. So long.” 

The countryman first lighted a small 
kerosene lamp which he placed on an 
upturned barrel; for it was almost dark 
within the store. Then he locked the 
door, brought forward a cane-bottomed 
chair and a box, waved his hand toward 
them, and cordially. invited : 

“met.” 

Then, placing the bag 
he took his seat on the counter, his 
long legs dangling, facing the two. 

“Now, folks, I reckon introductions 
is in order. My name’s Hardin—Ed 
Hardin—an’ I’m deputy sheriff in this 
here section of the country. What’s 
yo’ name?” He was smiling good- 
humoredly at Nora. 

But the girl only nervously clasped 
and unclasped her hands in her lap and 
remained silent. 
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“Now, now, honey, learnin’ names is 
sorter like eatin’; hit breaks down cere- 
monies. Tell Ed yo’ name, yo’ sho’ 
enough, honest name; not no_ alibi 
title.” 

His voice was gentle, persuasive, as 
though he spoke to a child. She raised 
her eyes to his and found them soft 
and kindly. 

“Nora Kelly,” she half whispered. 

He turned to Ralph. “An yourn?” 

“You ought to know it, seeing that 
you know so much else about me.” 

“Now, son, don’t be obstreperous. I 
don’t know you. All I know is Jedge 
Welford telephoned out to me ’bout yo’ 
runnin’ off with his car an’ said to head 
you off ef you come this way. He also 
mentioned that you had twenty thou- 
sand dollars with you, as per statement 
of some detective who was mighty 
upsot about it. That was a nifty trick 
you pulled on the jedge. When you 
done that you bested the smartest man 
in this here State. What’s yo’ name?” 

“Ralph O’Day,” replied the youth 
grudgingly. 

“Are you folks in the habit of doin’ 
sort of thing regular—helpin’ 
yo’selves to other folks’ money ?” 

He had again addressed himself to 
Nora. 

“No, sir—I mean—— 
Must I tell him?” 

“JT don’t see what you want to tell 
that bull anything for. He'll probably 
use it against us. That’s his idea, I 
guess.” 

Hardin’s tone was cryptic as he 
turned on the youth. 

“Of course I ain’t got no evidence 
ag’in you already. A three-thousand- 
dollar automobile what belongs to Jedge 
Welford, an’ twenty thousand dollars 
what belongs to Lord knows who, 
wouldn’t no ways incriminate you, 
would it? Now ef this little gal wants 
to make a clean breast of the whole 
business, don’t stop ’er. It ain‘t goin’ 
to do no harm, an’ hit’ll do her a 


this 
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world of good. Now, honey, what was 
you about to say?” 

Nora glanced at Ralph, found him 
sullenly acquiescent, and said: 





“We did it to swear off—to go 
straight. We were going to live 
straight from now on—and—return 


the money.” 

Then, haltingly, gently encouraged 
now and again by Hardin, she told their 
whole pitiful little tale, chicken farm 
and all. 

or some time after she had finished 
Hardin remained silent. Then, jerk- 
ing his thumb disdainfully toward 
Ralph, he said: 

“An’ you thought to save him by be- 
comin’ a criminal yo’se’f? Little gal, 
that was love’s labor lost, as the poet 
says. As fer swearin’ off from crime 
by takin’ a last fling at the game, hit’s 
like swearin’ off from drink by gettin’ 
on one last, big, hellacious drunk. Hit 
jes’ sets you one notch lower. He was 
already a out an’ out crook, an’ when 
you helped ’im steal that money you 
became jes’ as bad as he is.” 

“Could—couldn’t we send 
money back, now ?” 

“It’s sorter late in the day to be 
talkin’ "bout that, ain’t it, seein’ as the 
money’s done passed out of yo’ pos- 
session—forcibly, as it were?” He 
chuckled to himself. 

Ralph, who had been stirring rest- 
lessly on the box, now leaped to his 
feet. In the sickly yellow lamp light, 
which leaving the rest of the store in 
uncertain shadows, illumined only the 
little group, his face shone red and con- 
gested with passion, and he shook his 
fist at Hardin as he said in a loud, 
high-pitched voice: 

“You—you low-lived, miserable bull! 
So that was your game. You led her 
x with your soft words just to 
1 at her. All you wanted was a 
But you got taken in, Mr. 
Every bit of that tale, where 
She didn’t 
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have nothing at all to do with my tak- 
ing that money, and she didn’t know 


I had it until after we'd left home. 
She’s my girl, and we ran off to get 
married. She made up all the rest 


when she found J] had_ stolen the 
money.” 
“Why, Ralph! You——” 


“T would have gone straight if you 
bulls would let a fellow alone.” 

Hardin sat looking from one to the 
other. He raised a hand to hide the 
lower part of his face, but his eyes be 
trayed the fact that he was enjoying 
this new phase of the situation im 
mensely. Presently he said: 

“The unfortunate part about hit, son, 
is that we, er, bulis—I believe that was 
the animal named—are paid to up 
hold the law. In~-the 


though everybody rejoices to see the 


place 


crooked made straight, it seems onr: 
sonable to make that one company pay 
all the doctor bill; they jes’ sorter 
natural objects. In the third place, 

aforementioned, to 


already commit a 


new crime is the wrong way to go 
about breakin’ off. After a taste of this 
twenty thousand, you'd have to have 
another. That last haul fer a crook, 


ef he’s left to his own devices, is as 
hard to reach as to-morrow. _We make 
our plans, an’ comes; but 
when she gits here we find that it ain’t 
all.” 

But he is going str 
Ralph ?” 

The deputy’s hand again covered the 
lower and, as the 
youth remained moodily silent, he re- 
marked: 

“Maybe he couldn’t go no other way 
from now on. But since you told me 
the straight of this thing, clearing th 


to-morrow 


to-morrow, after 
. aight; aren’t you, 


part of his face, 


g 
lady’s name, as it were’—he made an 
imperative gesture for silence as Nora 
started to interrupt—‘! got another 


plan fer the disposition of that money 
He leaned forward, and his slow voice 
sank to a whisper. “Let’s whack up!” 
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He smiled a little 
Nora’s' startled “Oh!” 
silent look of contempt. 

“We're all human, you know, an’ so 
much money as this here don’t cross 
the path of a po’ country feller every 
day. I'll jes’ wrap hit up.” 

Jumping from the counter, he 
brought some heavy paper, spread it 
out, turned the money from the bag, 
methodically counted it, then wrapped 
it up and tied it neatly and securely, 
the others watching him in silence; but 
as he turned again to face them Nora 
said accusingly : 

“You sha’n’t tempt Ralph that w: ay. 
If we take that money for any reason 
it will be to return it to ss 

Imperatively the deputy raised his 
hand. 


“Now, 


sheepishly at 
and Ralph’s 


miss, you keep quiet. You're 
out of this. This is between me an’ 
him, man to man. Now, son, here’s 
pen an’ ink. Come an’ address this 
package to some pal of yourn you kin 
trust. Hit wouldn’t be safe to keep hit 
here, so we'll git hit to him by express; 
then we kin split, givin’ him part fer 
his trouble, and I'll have you both 
where the wool’s short ef you don’t 
tote square with me.” 

The girl half rose from her chair. 

“You sha’n’t make Ralph steal this 
money! He was going straight, 
and a 
done wer stole 
on- 


‘Seems to me he’s 
it. This’ll jes’ git 7em out of 
healthy situation.’ 

Ralph had sat perfectly still, his face 
depicting the series of emotions that 
were taking place within him, the most 
predominant of which was profound 
contempt. 

The deputy turned to him. 

“Come on, son, an’ address 
thing.” 

The youth’s lips curled in scorn as 
he replied: 

“IT always said that every bull can 
be bought.” 
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“Well, you ain’t buyin’ me. I’m 
givin’ you back part of what I tuck 
away from you. Are you goin’ to ad- 
dress this thing?” 

Ralph gazed at him steadily for a 
moment, then he arose quickly. 

“Yes; I’ll address it.” 

Nora gave a sharp exclamation. 
She would have risen from her chair 
with a detaining hand, but Hardin, 
placing his hand on her shoulder, 
gently drew her back, seating himself 
beside her on the box Ralph had va- 
cated. 

The girl buried her face in her hands, 
while the deputy sat watching the youth 
as though fascinated. Perspiration 
broke out on his brow, ran down his 
face, trickled from his chin. Produc- 
ing a bandanna_ handkerchief, he 
mopped repeatedly. 

Ralph was slowly, clearly writing the 
address. When he had finished he eyed 
it critically, dried the ink with a blot- 
ter, then, turning about, tossed the 
package contemptuously into Hardin’s 
lap. 

“There you are,” he said. 

Hardin held the package up to the 
light, examined the address, then 
fiercely nudged Nora with his elbow. 

“Look here, little gal. Look where 
that young man’s done addressed this 
thing.” 

Broadly, 
characters, she 
Co.” 

Ed Hardin rose to his feet. The 
good-natured, half-humorous_ expres- 
sion was gone, and his face was grave, 
his expression impenetrable. He now 
moved quickly, decisively. Shifting the 
position of the lamp, he uncovered a 
new typewriter, inserted paper, and 
perched himself on a box before it, el- 
bows on high, forefingers pointed ex- 
pectantly. He looked very much like 
some great, ungainly bird, or as he him- 
self might have expressed it, like a buz- 
zard in the act of doing the buzzard 
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lope. Half turning toward them, he 
volunteered : 

“Going to write the jedge—Jedge 
Welford, him as furnished the auto fer 
you folks to come out here. Alex’ll be 
‘long terreckly, an’ I’ll git him to take 
it. The jedge handles all my big cases. 
He’s a big man, the jedge is, one of the 
biggest in the State.” 

He began his letter, jabbing viciously 
at the keyboard, but halted suddenly 
and impatiently addressed the machine. 

“There you go, you contrary critter! 
Done rung the bell on me when I was 
in the middle of a word.” 

Then he swung toward them. 

“Look here, miss, didn’t you say you 
was a stenographer? Please, ma’am, 
do me the favor to set an’ run this 
here thing fer me. Jil put in some 
mo’ paper, an’ we'll make a fresh start.” 

When Nora had taken his place at 
the machine he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, stood with legs apart, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully at the floor, and 
began: 

“Dear Jepce: In hand herewith by Alex 
I'm sendin’ yo’ auto an’ the twenty thousand 
dollars, as per aforementioned in yo’ tele- 
phone call to me of even date 

“That trick these folks worked on you was 
a good one, an’, when connected up with the 
case as you'll handle hit fer me, will be 
worth a thousand dollars to you in cam- 
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paign talk this fall. But I won't file no claim 
fer charges. 

“As you kin see, this here money is done 
up to go by express to the folks hit b’longs 
to. Enough said on that pint. 

“As fer these two, [ put ’em through the 
thirteenth degree, an’ I’m satisfied. They'd 
sot their feet in the straight an’ narrer, but 
that’s a pow’ful slippery uphill climb, an’ that 
big hunk of money was a terrible load to be 
tryin’ to lug along with ’em. 

“But the thirteenth degree failed to shak« 
’em loose. I shuck the tree hard, jedge; but 
they turned to that money an’ helt on with 
both hands, 

“But they got their eyes sot on the wrong 
mark. They say chickens; but I should say 
hogs is more worthy. You know that litth 
place of mine where we was dove hunti: 
last winter, the little house with the oaks i 
the yard an’ the big spring down in front 
an’ the forty-acre field to the west of th 
house? First we’re goin’ to have a wedd 
so’s they kin git hitched up right in doubl 
harness; then they kin sect up housekeepi: 
on that little place. Ill grub-st 
‘em out the sto’ till they git started, an’ 
got some nice young brood sows I kin Iet 
?em have till——” 

“Why, what’s the 
What you cryin’ fer? Come here, boy, 
an’ tend to this little gal. Wait! You 
snivilin’, too?’ He leaned to pa 
Nora’s shoulder soothingly. ‘Sho, 
honey, sho. That’s all right. Jes dr 
yo’ eyes an’ put ’yo’s tryly, Ed,’ to 
that letter; then we’ll talk ’bout the 
weddin’.” , 


Course 


matter, honey? 





SENTENCE SETTLED IN NOVEL WAY 


N order that Rudolph Storm and L. B. McLane, convicted of assault upon sev- 
eral citizens, might not leave jail at the same time and continue their operations 
together, Judge Gatens, of Portland, Oregon, decided to give one of them 4 


six months’ sentence and the other 


an eight months’ 


I term. But as the men 


were, apparently, equally guilty he could not make up his mind which one 


should get the longer period of incarceration. 
A deputy district attorney came to his rescue and, flipping a coin in the air, 


ordered one of the culprits to call “heads’ 
When the coin came to rest upon the 
a head on it w 


the surface with the bas relief of 


“7. 99 


, or * tals. 


court-room floor it was seen 


is uppermost, so McLane got 


the six months’ sentence and his less fortunate comrade was given eight months 


in jail. 
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4A-Robert Stannard 


HERE is something paternal- 

istic about most institutions 

that leaves a filial fondness 

for them in our breasts in 
spite of all they may do. The old 
grad” looks back upon his alma mater 
through the rose-colored glasses of 
memory, even though its president may 
be on the wrong side of the political 
fence, or the team suffers a trouncing 
at the hands of a hated rival. 

Therefore, it might have been with 
a sneaking feeling of regret that Squint 
Lannigan took a last look at the walls 
of his old prison home after he had 
slipped down them on a rope and slid 
along the shadows to a waiting auto 
in the road. 

He was almost pitched from the run- 
ning board as the nervous chauffeur 
threw in the clutch and stepped on the 
accelerator. A hand reached out from 
the shadowed rear seat and dragged 
him in. 

“Get your things off, quick, Squint,” 
said the owner of the arm. 

Squint hastily changed his uniform 
for a motley collection of apparel which 
altered his aspect to that of a more or 
less decent citizen. The prison garb was 
wrapped and tied about a paving block, 
which thoughtfully had been supplied 
by his companions, and cast from the 
car, as it crossed a bridge, into the water 
below. 

The three men breathed a sigh of 
relief. 


“T thought you were going to stay 
in the shade for the rest of your time,” 
said Squint’s companion. “Why didn’t 
you slip me word before this?” 

“T t’ought I’d do the rest of me time 
an’ get out on the level,” answered 
Squint, “’till dey put on Heineman, a 
new screw, an’ he beat me up.” 

Squint’s pal needed no translation of 
this explanation; but a short one here 
may be of value. Squint was a “trusty” 
and held the confidence of the warden, 
Pop Green. His good behavior had 
earned him not only considerable free- 
dom about the place, but some time off 
from his sentence. Thus his attitude 
toward the prison had been one of hope- 
fulness, Perhaps the relief from the 
feeling of being constantly under the 
ban of the law that obtained in the 
outer world had something to do with 
his docility. In the “band house” his 
most pressing wants—food, shelter, and 
clothing—were supplied with regularity. 
The wise old warden seemed to stand 
as the symbol of the father that Squint 
never had known. He felt something 
of the serenity of the ascetic who has 
given up the world, the flesh, and the 
devil for the security and paternalism 
of the monastery. 

The advent of the new guard, Heine- 
man, had changed all this. Perhaps it 
was the prisoner’s cocky assurance that 
had roiled Heineman, or the seeming 
impudence of his unfortunate habit of 
squinting with one eye. Whatever the 
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reason, or for none, the guard seized 
an opportunity to beat up Squint almost 
to the point of his being a hospital case. 
The next day Squint got out word to 
a pal in New York, and the escape was 
planned. 

Merely getting out had not ended the 
worries of the rescued and the rescuers. 
They kept leaning from the car and 
listening for the roar of a. pursuing 
machine. At the edge of a town the 
chauffeur got out and lit the rear light. 
They circled around the city at moder- 
ate speed. Again on the State road, 
the tail light was doused, and they 
quickly burned up the stretch to the 
next village. 

Once in Jersey City, they paid the 
chauffeur roll of bills; 
int’s pal, Dandy Berry, slipped over 
big city in a tube train, while 
prepared to rest for a while in 
a workingman’s hotel. 

“I'll tip you off when the lay is good,” 
promised Berry. “The town’s a pipe; 
shopping district busy every day.” 

For three weeks Squint hid in fear 
and trembling before the word came. 
Then he rushed eagerly for a ferryboat. 
Dressed in the quiet clothes of a me- 
chanic he stepped out on the upper 
deck to breathe the air of freedom and 
gaze at the looming group of sky- 
scrapers wherein a big share of the 
world’s wealth changes hands daily; 
and men lighten one another’s pockets 
with methods little more artistic, if less 
dangerous, than the ones employed by 
Squint. 

By night he and Berry had acquired 
five “leathers” and a couple of good 
“blocks,” which meant that several tax 
payers discovered to their dismay that 
their wallets and watches had been 
stolen. 

Dandy Berry was in a jovial mood as 
they were dividing their treasure in his 
room. Squint, on the other hand, was 
ill at ease. 

“Let’s beat it for Atlantic City,” sug- 


with a large 





Squint 
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gested Berry. “I know a good place 
where you can still get a little booze, and 
there’s a big game on at———” 

“Can that stuff!” interrupted Squint. 
“We better keep shady.” 

“Go on—watcher ’fraid of? We got 
away with it clean. You need to loosen 
up a bit, Squint.” 

Squint scratched his head and his left 


eyelid fluttered. He sank back into 
his chair and stretched out his thin 
legs. With his slim hands and bod; 


awkwardly relaxed, and with his marred 
face with its squinting eye, he made a 
grotesque appearance. On his lips he 
hung a cigarette and inhaled deeply. 

“What’s the use?” he asked. “We 
pick it up easy, an’ it : 

Squint’s pessimistic mood irritated 
Berry, who took up an evening paper 
and fell to reading the race-track new 

“How about going down to Belmon 
then? We'll leave the gun play alone 
if you say so. You ain’t afraid of 
that, are you?” 

Berry’s peevish tone made no im- 
pression on Squint. He simply stared 
at the worn carpet. Was he losing his 
nerve? He wondered. The truth wa 
that Squint had been startled by a poster 
he had seen in the subway. It depicted 
the features of an escaped murderer, 
gave the prison description of the 
wanted man, and offered a reward for 
his apprehension. 

“Dey never ticket a 
Dandy?” he asked. 

3erry looked quizzically at him arid 
then laughed at the idea of an escaped 
pickpocket, or “gun,” being handbilled 

“Oh, the bus have your number,” 
he answered, “but they’d never kno\ 


you by any picture the big house’d send 


. © >? 
goes easy. 


‘tT 





gun, do dey, 


out.” 
It wa 
to Squint. 


41 + be c.f 
me abilities of the prison p 


reassuring, but not convincing, 





He had a respectful fear 

i hotographer 
In fact, he had a high opinion of nearly 
everything “up there.” But he shook 
off his feeling of depression. 
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“Let’s woik the shopping district, 
to-morrow,” he suggested. 

“Now you're talking,” agreed Berry. 
“You're getting your nerve back—sure. 
It’s a pipe.” 

The next morning, for the first time 
since his escape, Squint obtained a “deck 
of coke” and sniffed a little of the drug. 
lor a time it deadened his fears and 
gave him a careless indifference toward 
policemen and detectives alike. 

Berry, attired as immaculately as a 
floorwalker strolled through the shop- 
ping district, with Squint not many 
paces away. The worked expeditiously, 
and before the police learned that pick- 
pockets were working in the crowd, the 
two artists were over ina Sixth Avenue 
saloon, weeding a couple of fat pocket- 
books which they had added to their 
loot. 

“Le’s call it a day,” urged Squint. 

“Not on your life,” declared Berry. 

‘here’s easy money on the elevated. 
We'll work that and quit for a couple 
of weeks.” 

The reaction from the cocaine had set 
in and Squint’s feeling of fear had come 
back. Despite his misgivings, though, 
he accompanied Berry to a station of 
the elevated: road, where they joined 
the home-going shoppers’ crowd, bought 
tickets, and edged their way onto the 
platform. 

As the train roared in they surged 
forward with the mob. Squint felt 
nervous, but he kept his eye out for 

signal from Berry. His pal shoul- 
dered a man and begged his pardon, and, 
elbowing his way past Squint, whis- 
pered: 

“Let him through! On your left!” 

Squint slackened his pace and allowed 
a person to him. <As the man 
crowded by Squint slipped his hand 
under the victim’s coat and pulled the 
pocketbook from the left-hand pocket 
of the trousers. As he did so a shaking 
seized him and he glanced around to 
find himself staring into the eyes of a 


pass 
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burly individual hovering behind. His 
fright must have communicated itself 
to his victim, for Squint suddenly felt 
his hand grasped. 

“Help!” the man yelled. 

Squint wrenched his hand free and 
pushed his opponent toward the train. 
Then he edged his way sideways along 
the platform. 

In the meantime the burly man, who 
had looked once into Squint’s eyes, 
waved to a policeman a few yards away 
and indicated the pickpocket. At this, 
Berry, who had tried to trip up the vic- 
tim at Squint’s push, saw the game was 
up and darted into the train with the 
gate just closing behind him. 

Squint dodged out of the crowd and 
plump into the arms of Policeman Ma- 
roney. 

“Ah, me fine lad! Don’t hurry,” he 
said, taking a firm grip on Squint’s arm. 

Up came the burly man and the in- 
tended victim and confronted the 
squirming, protesting prisoner. 

“Got him right, this time, Jerry,” 
said the burly one, who was a detective, 
with a cold stare at Squint. He was 
waving a pocketbook. “Here’s the 
leather, and here’s the goat! You'll go 
along to make the complaint, won't 
you?” 

The man indicated as “goat” nodded 
vigorously. Quite proudly he preceded 
the policeman and his prisoner down 
the stairs. 

“Don’t 
job,” Squint 
slipped.” 

Jerry Maroney chuckled and looked 
down at his prisoner. 

“Up the river for yours, son. 
caught you dead,” he said. 

“JT should worry,” muttered Squint. 

It was the truth. A great worry had 
shed itself from Squint’s muddled 
brain, and a feeling of peace had fallen 
upon him. Three meals a day, with 
no one to hound him, and with no one 


do the 
hand 


You didn't 
oy 


him. Me 


worry. 
told 


They 
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to dodge! The prospect pleased him. 
He had forgotten Heineman. 

At the station house, Desk Lieutenant 
Murphy wrote down the complainant’s 
name and address, with other facts, and 
then dismissed him. The righteous citi- 
zen gave one look into the contemptuous 
eyes of the prisoner, one of which was 
squinting rapidly, and turned on his 
heel. 

“Better sew it to yer vest,” Squint ad- 
vised ironically. 

Lieutenant Murphy coughed porten- 
tously and looked at Squint. 

“\WWhat’s yer name?” 

“Peter Lannigan; a-lias Squint Lan- 
nigan ; a-lias—oh, dat’s enough.” 

“Aha! Ye have nawthin’ up yere 
sleeve, an’ nawthin’ in yere head,” said 
Lieutenant Murphy, laughing. “ ’Twill 
not be any throuble sendin’ the 
of yez up th’ stir, will it?” 
Sure. What do I care,” answered 
Squint, nonchalantly leaning against the 
desk. 

He gazed around the room and his 
eyes took in the bulletin board near the 
desk. He fell to reading the posters. 
They told the tale of the more spec 
tacular items in the State’s criminal 
annals. Pictures of wanted murderers 
and of the State’s reward for the re- 
turn of escaped prisoners to the vari- 
ous penitentiaries. 

He began to look eagerly. 

Gradually the eager ‘light died and 
a puzzled expression came over his mot- 
tled countenance. He stepped nearer 
the 1 and scratched his 


likes 


‘ce 


bulletin board 
head. 
Into his face came the signs of gath 
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ering wrath, and his eye squinted rap- 
idiy. He began to curse. 

“What Why 

With a wild bellow he leaped at the 
board and frantically clawed its pa- 
pered surface. He tore the posters 
and stamped them under his feet. 

Policeman Maroney plunged toward 
the door and guarded it with revolver 
and club, while Lieutenant Murphy 
reached for a blackjack. 

Squint tore and scraped and stamped 
until the posters were in bits. 

Maroney, recovered from his sur 
prise, grabbed the cursing pickpocket 
and choked him into submission. Then 
he swung him around and threateningly 
held his club over him. 

The amazed lieutenant 
the desk and glared at him. 








leaned ovet 


“Will ye tell me phwat yez did thot 
for? Air ye cra-azy? Phwhy the divil 
did yez tear all thim posters down?” 

The trembling Squint gave last vei 
to his rage with a kick at some of the 
paper scraps that lay near his feet. 

“Because,” he said, panting, “dere 
ain’t any bills dere from me old band 
house. Dat’s what!” 

“Yere old band house, is it?” breathed 
Lieutenant Murphy with dawning un 
derstanding. 

“Sure,” whimpered the irate Squint 
“Ain’t Dannymora as good as dem od 
der stirs?” 

Jerry Maroney gently led him away. 

“°Tis a foine rah-rah boy ye air, 
Squint Lannighan,” muttered Lieuten- 
ant Murphy after the departing pris- 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
AFTER a long visit in the East, Mary Paradine calls upon her kinsfolk at Stonecliff. She is 


met by Drusilla Fleete, 


housekeeper for and 
before had driven his son Tristram from home, accusing him of some secret criminal act. 


who two years 
Cynthia 


cousin of John Braithwaite, 


Draycott, Tristram’s fiancée, is to be married the next day to Tristram’s cousin, Julian Braithwaite. 


Tristram arrives unexpeciedly and learns of the wedding plans. 
but he is almost 


his cousin’s treachery shock him, 


His fiancée’s fickleness and 


overwhelmed when his father again orders 


him from the house and asserts that that night he will sign a will making Julian his heir. 
The next morning John Braithwaite is found dead in his study, with a dagger in his heart. 


a strangely beautiful girl, 


Braithwaite's 


Innocent Malestra, 
body, and Tito Malestra, 
seized with an epileptic fit. 

Godfrey Crayke, an escaped 
taking him to a cave, goes to Mary 


convict, finds 
Paradine 


who 
secretary, is so 
Tristram 
for assistance, 


has a horror of anything red, discovers the 


disturbed by the tragedy that he is 
lying injured on the plsins, and after 
Iler plans for the escape of ihe 


men are frustrated by Drusiila Fieete, whereupon Mary confesses that she killed John Braithwaite. 
Crayke denounces Julian as a forger, for whose crimes both the dead man’s son and the convict 


have suffered. Upon Tristram’s return to 
who really committed the murder. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HYPNOTIZED, 


HE little group of men stood 
looking at each other, Tregar- 
tha’s the only composed face 
of the four. Tristram spoke 
first, not without a glance at Mr. Hunt- 
ingford’s blank stare. 





Tregartha, be 


heavens sake, 
careful,” he urged. “You 
doubts—suspicions—but 
nless you are sure.” 
“I am sure,” said Tregartha. 
“You know my father 
killed ?” : 
“T have said that 
“You know whose 
him ?” 
“That follows—yes.” 
“You can prove it?” 
“You shall hear and see me prove it.” 
“The—person—is in the house?” 
“Yes, the person is in the house,” 
confirmed the doctor. He laid his hand 
upon the other’s shoulder. “Mary 
Paradine has accused herself,” he said 
8A Ds 


“Por 
have 


speak 


may 


, 
don’t 


how was 
I know.” 


hand = stabbed 


Stonecliff, 


Doctor Tregartha declares that he knows 


slowly and impressively. “We need not 
ask her motive for such madly reckless 
self-sacrifice and generosity—it is not 
far to seek, and the deed is like her. 
She is believed to have been the last 
person in that room there, the last per- 
son to have seen your father alive—her 
cousin’s testimony supports it. You 
know well enough—Mr. Huntingford 
knows well enough—what must happen 

—what cannot be averted—unless, 
without any possibility of doubt, the 
hand is that struck that blow. 
Remember, it is not only your inno- 
cence [ prove, but hers. Remembering 
that, ask yourself if you or [ or any one 
has a right to wait or hesitate for a 
moment while she lies under the stigma 
that for your sake—you must know it! 
—she has brought upon herself.” 

The looked at other. It 
was a question which face was the 
whiter. Perhaps it was in that moment 
that Tristram Braithwaite 
friend’s secret—his hopeless, jealously- 
guarded love for Mary Paradine. He 
wrung his hand hard in his. 
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“We have no right,” he said. ‘What 
are you going to do?” 

“Come with me, and you shall see,” 
said Tregartha. 

His glance and gesture included all 
three, and all three followed him out 
of the room and across the hall. As 
he laid his hand upon the door leading 
to the bungalow Tristram started vio- 
lently, with an exclamation of as- 
tounded amazement and incredulity. 

“Malestra!” he ejaculated. ‘Good 
heaven, Tregartha, you cannot mean it! 
Malestra ?” 

If Tregartha heard he did not heed; 
he went on down the passage. Of the 
three doors opening from the little hall- 
like space only the one in the center, 
leading to Malestra’s workroom, stood 
ajar. Before he could touch it Tris- 
tram caught his arm. 

“Tregartha, a moment! J have had 
little enough time to think, but I can 
see well enough how it came about that 
suspicion has pointed to me. There 
were the facts that I had violently 
quarreled again with my father; that 
he had renounced and repudiated me 
for the second time; that | seen 
by you close to the house at the time 
when the crime must have been com- 
mitted, hours after I should have been 
iniles away from it; that I entirely, and 
it seemed willfully, disappeared; and, 
finally, there was the signing of the will 
to disinherit me, which his death then, 
so far as I could know, would have 
frustrated. I don’t know what your 
grounds are, but J say again, for 
Heaven’s be careful before you 
breathe a word against another, who 
may be as innocent as I am, as inno- 
cent as Mary Paradine herself. Con 
sider what Malestra is—an old servant 
of my father, a man devoted to him 
and his interests, a man who-——” 

“A man who malignantly hated him, 
if ever there was hate yet! And I have 
said that you shall see and hear me 
prove it,” said Tregartha. 


was 
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He opened the door, leading the way 
in. The large room, lighted by the 
great sliding skylight above, was in its 
usual condition. The usual disorder 
of bottles and jars, of retorts and test 
tubes filled the shelves and littered the 
great table; the usual fire burned in 
the grate; the usual confusion of books 
and papers were on floor and chairs. 
Of the tiny gnomelike form of Tito 
Malestra there was no sign, but on the 
wide, low couch draped with the purple 
Oriental rug a figure lay—Innocent’s. 
She wore a long, loose white robe like 
a dressing gown, over which the glo- 
rious ruddy waves of her hair streamed 
down; one arm was curved above her 
head; on the delicate pink oval of her 
cheeks her long lashes lay like black 
velvet. A sleeping goddess could have 
looked no more marvelously lovely, no 
more exquisitely pure. Godfrey Crayke 
caught his breath at the sight of her— 
most men did who first saw that won- 
derful flawless beauty—and even Mr. 
Huntingford, to whom it was not a 
new thing, drew a quicker breath. Her 
dark eyes opened, soft and wide, passed 
from Tregartha’s face to Tristram’s, 
and with a movement quick for her 
she was on her feet. 

“Tristram!” she cried. 
come back!” 

She hurried to him, almost ran, put- 
ting up her cheek for his kiss. Holding 
his hands, looking at him, her face 
broke into its mystical, vague, half 
wondering smile. 

“You have come back,” she repeated. 
“J thought you would come back. They 
you had gone and hidden 
yourself because you had killed your 
Did you kill him?’ 

Hle looked appeal- 
from him to 
slowly-compr¢ 


have 


“Vou 


said away 
father. 
“No, Innocent.” 
Tregartha; 
perplexed, 
ig She had not glanced that 

way yet. ‘No, my ‘ 

gently, “I 


dear,” he said 
1 
“T said you did not,” said Innocent. 
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“But Miss Fleete says you did. She 
was angry with Uncle Tito because he 
would not say so, too. Why should 
she be angry? Does it matter who 
killed him, if he is dead?” 

“Yes, it matters; Innocent.” 

“Does it? I am glad you did not 
kill him, because she says they will 
kill you for doing it. Will they stab 
you, too?” 

“No; I did not do it, my dear.” 

“No, you did not do it,” Innocent 
repeated. She withdrew her hands, 
pushing back her hair; her lovely brow 
contracted in a faint frown. “He was 
stabbed, you know—I found him. Did 
you know that?” 

“No, I did not 
Did you?” 

“Yes. He was lying in his chair 
with the knife in his heart—they said 
it was in his hgart. He was quite 
still—and cold. I touched him, and he 
was very cold! Mary was frightened 
when she saw him; she screamed. | 
was not frightened till I touched 
Then I got blood on my hance 
blood! Ah, it was horrible—horrible! 
I do not like blood!” 

A long, convulsive shudder shook 
her whole body; she shrank away, cov 
ering her face. With a gesture Tre 
gartha checked Tristram when he 
would have answered, and with a 
glance bade the justice and Crayke re 
main where they were. Then, as her 
hands dropped, showing that her face 
had turned snow-white, he took one of 
them. 

“You must not think about it, 

he said in 

y. “To do so gives you th: 

your head that keeps 

sleeping, you know. And 
will never talk to you of it ag 

Tristram did not kill Mr. Braithwaite 

—you may be quite sure of that. Tell 
me, have you any pain now?” 

“Yes,” said Innocent. She raised 
the hand that held hers to her forehead. 


know it, Innocent. 
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she said in a tone 
of weary irritation. “That is because 
I cannot sleep. I used to sleep. And 
Uncle Tito cannot. Why is that?” 

“Cannot he sleep, Innocent?” 

“No, no. He sits here in the dark. 
| hear in the dark. I hear him walk- 
ing up and down—walking up and 
down—until it is light again. He had 
a fit to-day—here on the floor, That 
is horrible and frightens me.” 

“t know it does. Where is he now, 
my dear?” 

“In his room. He went to lie down.” 
She drew him nearer, half-whispering: 
“Do you know we are going away— 
going back to Italy?” 

“No. Are you? 
Say 30? ; 

“Yes. As soon as the books are 
packed we are going. I do not want 
I like this country, and L like 
to go and see Mary. I shall like Stone- 
cliff better now that Tristram has come 
hack. Why must I go with Uncle 
Tito ?” 

‘You shall not go, my child. I am 
sorry you are in pain. Lie down and 
let me touch your forehead. You can 
always sleep after that?” 

“Yes, I can always sleep after that,” 
said Innocent. 

She lay down again upon the couch, 
settling her head upon the cushion with 
a little sigh of satisfaction, a drowsy 
smile of contented anticipation bright 
ening her beautiful face, her eyelids 
closing softly. Gently touching her 
temples with the fingers of one hand, 
lregartha with the other made two or 
sweeping downward 

Her breathing grew fuller and 

her limbs relaxed, the faint 
tion passed from her forehead, 

lay utterly still. As he drew 
tram caught his arm. 
have 


“It aches—aches!” 
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“It is a trance? 
tized her?” 

“Yes. Don’t be alarmed, nor you, 
Huntingford. It is not for the first 
time, and she will wake—when I] wake 
her or choose that she shall wake— 
none the worse in any respect. Under- 
stand that, and also that a hypnotized 
person remembers when in a normal 
state nothing whatever that——- Miss 
Fleete !” 

The door, closed upon their entrance, 
had opened suddenly. Drusilla Fleete, 
entering, moved so quickly that she 
was in the room before she was well 
aware of them or they of her. Stop- 
ping short, her flint-gray eyes flashed 


You have hypno- 


from one face to the other with a 
frowning questioning and _ suspicion. 


Before she could withdraw, as_ it 
seemed she would have done, without a 
word, Tregartha addressed the justice 
of the peace. 

“T am glad Miss Fleete is here,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘Perhaps you will re- 
quest her, Mr. Huntingford, in your 
capacity of magistrate, to remain?” 

“To remain? Why?” Drusilla de- 
manded. 

“That will appear,” said the doctor, 
still quietly. “You will find the ques- 
tion fully answered soon. As that is 
so, perhaps I may put one on my side 
and ask what brought you here, Miss 
Fleete ?” 

“What brought me here?’ Her look, 
still frowning, was also one of genuine 
surprise. “Really, Doctor Tregartha, I 
don’t understand you,” she said coldly. 
I reply. I came 
here to speak to Innocent.” 


“Still, since you ask, 


“Exactly—I supposed it. 
her,” said Tregartha. 

He drew a pace aside. 

Drusilla, 
couch, stood still. 
matter with her?” 

“Nothing is the matter with her.” 

“Nothing? But she looks—she is 


Speak to 


advancing toward — the 
“Why, what is the 


asleep!” said Drusilla. 
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‘Wake her!” said Tregartha. 

“Wake her?” Drusilia repeated. 
With a quick movement she caught the 
motionless girl by the arm and shook 
her. “Innocent! Innocent! Can’t you 
hear me, child? Wake! Answer me!” 

She shook the girl again, her strong 
voice rising shrilly. Innocent’s head 
rolled slightly on the cushion; as her 
arm was released it dropped over the 
edge of the couch and hung; no faintest 
sign of having heard, of being con- 
scious, appeared in her; she might have 
been heavily drugged or in the depths 
of a swoon. Drusilla Fleete turned 
upon Tregartha. 

“What have you done to her?” she 
demanded again. 

“Can you wake her?” asked the doc 
tor. 

“Wake her? 
drugged, that 
me?” 

“If she were drugged she would not 
Can you hear me,-Inno- 
cent?” said Tregartha. 

He made a step toward the couch 
but did not raise his voice. Insensible 
to the touch, deaf to the loud insistence 
of Drusilla a moment before, Innocent 
answered instantly as she lay. 

“Yes,” she said clearly, “I can hear 
you.” 

“You have no pain now, my child?” 

‘‘No—no pain.” 

‘And you will answer anything I ask 
you?” 

“Yes—anything.” 

“You know you are sound asleep, 
but you will get up if I say I wish it, 
will you not?” 

“Yes, I 
gently. 

All the replies had come readily, like 
the obedient responses of a docile child. 
Quite as docilely, though with a certain 
stiffness of movement, she now rose 
slowly to her feet. Her dark eyes were 
open; in their soft, full gaze there was 
nothing either blank or wild; a faint 


It is no sleep! Is she 
she does not answer 


answer me, 


will get up,” said Innocent 
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smile curved the corners of her lovely 
mouth. 

Drusilla Fleete turned upon Tregar- 
tha. “She is in a trance! You have 
thrown her into it?” 

“Yes,” said Tregartha. 

“Why did she not answer me? 
she not hear?” 

“She hears no one but me, and will 
answer no one but me.” 

“Because it is you who have hypno- 
tized her?” 

“Yes, because it is | who have hyp- 
notized her.” 

“She looks waking. 
awake!” 

“You have proved for yourself that 
she’s not. She will wake when—— 
Ah!” 


Did 


She might be 


CHAPTER XX. 


rHE CULPRIT, 


REGARTHA had _ broken off 
sharply before, but not as he 
broke off now. Each absorbed in their 
different ways, in listening, in watch- 
ing, not one of the group had heard 
a step behind them. In an instant Tito 
Malestra, with a hoarse, guttural 
scream of rage, horror, comprehension, 
terror—there are no words fitly to de- 
scribe the frantic sound of that des- 
perate outcry—had darted by and 
sprung at Innocent’s motionless figure 
as it stood beside the couch. But Tre- 
gartha was quicker than he. He 
caught the secretary before he could 
reach her, and thrust. him into the 
great chair. Malestra sprang up again, 
inarticulate, gasping; for a moment it 
seemed that his furious fingers would 
have torn at his opponent’s throat 
Tregartha gripped his shoulders, look- 
ing at him steadily—it was like a silent 
battle between the two. Malestra’s 
eyes shifted and fell; livid, panting 
hard, he sank back, and was still. Tre 
gartha slowly released him, drawing a 
pace away. 


“T am a stranger,’ he said. “You 
understand ?” 
“Yes,” said Malestra hoarsely. He 


stretched out a clawlike hand toward 
“What have you done to 


his niece. 
her?” ; 

“You know,” said Tregartha. 

“Why have you done it?” 

“You know that, too.” 

Malestra did not answer. He shrank 
back into the chair and crouched there, 
a little piteous, huddled figure—help- 
less, impotent, secretly raging, with 
great eyes glaring from a haggard face. 
Tregartha moved a step away from 
him; he looked at the white, waiting, 
angelic figure of the girl. 

“T want you to remember, Innocent,” 
he said gently. “Can you remember?” 

“Yes, [ can remember,” said Inno- 
cent. 

“I know you can. You can remem 
ber what happened a week ago—when 
Mr. Braithwaite died ?”’ 

“Yes.” A faint expression of reluc 
tance, distaste, unwillingness, clouded 
her face; she put her hand to her fore 
head, and let it fall again with a sigh. 
“Yes—I can remember.” 

“I know you can, and I say you 
must.” Repeating the words, Tregar 
tha glanced at the attentive faces; he 
lifted his hand. ‘Tell me, since you 
remember, Innocent—who was it killed 
John Braithwaite ?” 

“T killed hirh,” said Innocent. 

No cry came from the listening men. 
The doctor’s gesture had warned them 
in time. Drusilla Fleete gave a hoarse 
gasp. ‘Tito Malestra, as he cowered in 
the chair, uttered a shuddering, inartic 
ulate groan. Tregartha spoke again. 

“You killed him,” he repeated, in the 
same clear, steadily level voice. “You 
So now you will re 
that did it. 


remember that. 
member 
Tell me how it was. 
“{—went,” said Innocent slowly. “I 
had to go.” She passed her fingers 
over her forehead again, as though to 


how it was you 


” 
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smooth its distressed contraction away. 
“It was dark in the passage, but there 
was moonlight in the hall—I saw it on 
the flowers—the white flowers for 
Cynthia’s wedding. I wanted to wait 
and Jook at them, but | did not, be- 
cause I had to kill him. It was dark 
in the library, too—quite dark, but the 
study door was just ajar. I saw the 
light of his lamp. The knife was lying 
at the end of the table—the [Italian 
knife—it glittered. I took it up very 
softly, because it was that that I had 
to kill him with, 
his chair—very still; he did not look 
round or know. I went very softly; 
I crept with the knife. I lifted it very 
high, because I was to stab him with 
one blow—straight to’the heart. He 
dropped sideways, but he did not cry 
out; it sounded as if he laughed— 
laughed in his throat. It y easy 
to kill him. Then | came away and 
left him, because he was It was 
hot in the library. I opened the win- 
dow wide—I wanted to see the stars.” 
in the 
sweet, distinct monotony of her voice. 
Once or twice, as she paused between 
the sentences, she repeated the 
gesture of passing her hand over her 
forehead, as a person striving to rouse 
a sluggish memory might do; that was 
all. With another glance at the group 
of horrified faces beside him—even the 
justice’s florid cheeks were white—Tre- 
gartha addressed her again. 

“That is all I wanted you to remem- 
ber, my dear,” he said gently. “You 
are tired, I know. Go and lie down 
on your bed and sleep. Wake in an 
hour, and I will take you to sit with 
Mary. You will like that.” 

“Yes, I shall like that,” said 
cent, smiling. 

She moved across the 
doorway between the two be 
pulled the curtain aside, and passed 
through. In a moment the opening and 
shutting of a door within told that, 


He was-reading in 


Was Ve 


dead. 


There had not been a change 


had 


Inno 


lung? ¢ 
draped 
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mechanically obedient, she had gone 
straight to her bedroom. As the sound 
reached them Justice Huntingford 
swung round upon Tregartha. 
“This is true?” he jerked 
“D’you mean it, doctor? True?” 
“It is absolutely true,” Tregartha an- 
swered solemnly. 
“She did it? 
like an angel?” 
“And is as innocent as one—as in- 
nocent as her name. Remember what 
I told you just now—that a hypnotized 
person remembers in his or her nor- 
mal state nothing whatever of what he 
or she may have done in a trance—not 
even that the trance has been. She will 
know nothing of what has passed here 
when she wakes—nothing.” 
“Then—then you that 
she stabbed Braithwaite——” began the 


out, 


That girl who looks 


mean when 
justice. 

“That she was in a state of hypnotic 
trance? Undoubtedly. She is, I should 
tell you, extraordinarily, marvelously 
susceptible to mesmeric influence. Had 
she not been so, I—mere tyro as I am 
—should have been totally unable to 
make her recall in a trance of my bring- 
ing about what she had done in a for- 
mer trance induced by another person. 
Being thus susceptible, she, as you saw, 
obeyed me as implicitly as she obeyed 
him.” 

“Obeyed?”’ Tristram — ejaculated. 
“Tregartha, you mean that she was— 
was ordered to do this thing?” 

“You see what J] mean,” answered 
Tregartha quietly. 

He pointed to the little, 
huddled figure in the great 
Malestra had not stirred; his 
eyes still stared from their 
sockets at the spot where Innocent had 


shrunken, 

chair. 
dilated 
hollow 


Following the gesture, Tristram 
The 


stoc d. 
drew back with a face of horror. 
doctor spoke again. 

“She was ordered, and she obeyed,” 
he repeated. “Had I told her just how 


to take a knife in her hand and stab 
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herself, me, you, she would inevitably 
have done it. If you doubt this, Hunt- 
ingford—if any here doubts it—pro- 
pose any kindred test that you choose. 
I will call her back, and you shall see 
whether she performs it.” 

He spoke to the justice, but it was 
Drusilla Fleete at whom he looked. 
After that one hoarse gasp she had 
not uttered a sound or moved; her 
gray face had faded to an ashen pal- 
lor; her voice, as she spoke, was harsh 
and dry. 

“T don’t doubt,” she said; “I believe. 
And [I understand, Doctor Tregartha, 
why you said you were glad I was here. 
I am a hard woman by nature, and 
life had made me harder; but if I have 
anything like tenderness in me for any 
living creature, it is for that unhappy 
child. I have sworn that if I could | 
would put the rope round the neck of 
John Braithwaite’s murderer—I did 
not know it was her innocent threat.” 
She looked at Tristram. ‘I am sorry, 
Tristram,” she said. “I have never 
liked you; you are the son of a woman 
I hated—oh, it was no fault of hers; 
I had a reason for hating her that 
she never knew of—and I know that I 
inflamed and fomented the suspicion 
against you in every possible way. It 
is a bad excuse to say that I honestly 
believed you guilty, but it is the fact. 
I don’t ask you to forgive me—it is 
nothing to me whether you do so or 
not—but I repeat that I am sorry.” 

“Asked or not, it is freely forgiven, 
Drusilla. You may not have been the 
only one to entertain unfounded sus 
Tristram answered. His 

Justice Huntingford—a 
glance of understanding, for had there 
not flashed through both their minds 
that wild suspicion of Drusilla Fleete 
and 
from him to the little hunched figure 
crouched in the chair—weird, uncanny, 
more than ever gnomelike. As though 
he felt the look, or was conscious of 


picions Ss 
glance at 


herself ?- 


passed onto Tregartha 
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the pause and silence, Malestra slowly 
turned his head and looked at the doc- 
tor. 

“Go. on,” 
them—and 
know ?” 

Tregartha quietly addressed his reply 
to the justice. “What first aroused my 
suspicions of this man,” he said quietly, 
“merely, at first, you understand, 
suspicions that he knew something that 
he was concealing—was his declaration, 
made in response to my questioning, 
that on the night of the murder he 
had been in bed by ten o'clock, and 
that the bungalow was in darkness by 
that time. When I drove by at a little 
after midnight; when [ saw you, Tris- 
tram, a few yards from the side gate— 
I had seen the light of the skylight 
from the road. Therefore I knew that 
he was lying. That he could be guilty 
of the actual crime I knew was im- 
possible; only a person tall and strong 
enough to have approached Mr. Braith- 
waite from behind, leaned over him, 
and stabbed him with one powerful 
downward blow, could have committed 
that. You supplied the last link in the 
chain when you spoke of having heard 
a sound in the study like the rustle of 
a woman’s dress; then I knew posi- 
tively that I was on the right track. 
But I began to see daylight, in a fash- 
ion, the first time that I hypnotized 
Innocent. As I told you, I found her 
extraordinarily susceptible and recep- 
tive—so much so that I was convinced 
of its having been done, and habitually 
done, before.” 

“Why did you hypnotize her?” asked 
Tristram. 

“T found that she was suffering from 
violent nervous headaches. She asked 
me to give her something to relieve the 
pain, complaining that her uncle used 
to put her to sleep to cure them, but 
that now he would not do it. Having 
always felt sure, from my own knowl- 
edge of the subject, that Malestra 


“Tell 


you 


he said huskily. 
tell me—how did 
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must be a man possessing marked 
hypnotic powers, this was, of course, 
easy to understand. You know how 
one thought will attach itself to an- 
other. Finding her so highly psychic; 
certain that he had undoubtedly been 
in the habit of hypnotizing her; no less 
certain that while in a trance she would 
be absolutely subject to his will; know- 
ing that he had lied as to his doings 
on the night of the murder; knowing, 
too, that with her height, strength and 
length of reach she was at least physi- 
cally capable of having committed it; 
connecting with all this the fact that I 
thought the horror he displayed at the 
time of discovery excessive and over- 
done, having always been well assured 
in my own mind that for some reason 
of his own he secretly regarded your 
father with the intensest hatred—well, 
the truth flashed upon me. Still, I was 
not absolutely sure until, as I said, you 
supplied the link I wanted by speaking 
of the rustle of a woman’s dress. It 
may be suggested that it might have 
been the rustle of Mary’s dress. No. 
When she first spoke of having been 
in the study and quarreling with your 
father there, which was long before she 
thought of accusing herself, and when 
she had no motive for telling anything 





but the simple truth, she distinctly 
stated that she left it, and left him 
well, at some time before midnight. 


Judging by the time when I saw you 
near the gate, walking away from it, 
it must have been several minutes past 
the hour when you heard the rustle. 
Mary, I have no doubt, was in her 
room when you slipped your note under 
her door. Is it clear?” 

“Clear? Yes, I suppose so; yes,” 
Tristram muttered. “But—but what 
did you mean to do, Tregartha, not, 
as you say, being absolutely sure? 


Should you have hypnotized her?” 
“Yes, I should have had to do so,” 

explained Tregartha quietly, “for your 

sake; still more so, if that can be, for 
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Mary Paradine’s.” He paused. “You 
must remember that though the truth— 
what I was sure was the truth—flashed 
upon me a couple of days ago, before 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
given against you, I did not at once 
feel competent to administer the test. 
I had hypnotized Innocent, it is true, 
but I had not sufficiently established 
what degree of power I had over her. 
I might possibly have failed to-day; 
happily I did not.” 

“Happily!’- Tristram echoed with a 
half groan. “Good heavens, Tregartha, 
to think that for Mary’s sake—and, 
yes, for my own—lI must confess that 
it is happily; poor child!” He turned 
upon Malestra. “But you, man, were 
you mad? You have listened and said 
nothing. Do you deny that it’s true? 
You hypnotized that child—a creature 
more innocent and helpless than a child 
—and suggested to her that she should 
do—ordered her to do—this awful 
thing. The knife was in her hand, but 
you gre the murderer! She stabbed 
my father to the heart, but a 

“She stabbed her own father!” cried 
Malestra. 

CHAPTER 
POISON, 


Tito MALESTRA had started to 

his feet. For a moment he stood 
with outflung arms, clenched hands, 
and writhing face discolored and dis- 
torted, struggling with a furious, des- 
perate resolution against the fit that 
threatened him. A glass of water stood 
on the table. Doctor Tregartha caught 
it up, dashed part of the contents upon 
him, and loosened his collar, Con- 
quered, it seemed, by the sheer force 
of his will, the paroxysm passed ; gasp- 
ing, ghastly, breathless, he dropped 
back into the chair. Tregartha took 
a tiny phial from his pocket, poured a 
few drops into the remainder of the 
water, and put the glass to Malestra’s 
lips. 
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“Drink it,” he said sternly, “and con- 
trol yourself. Wait before you try to 
speak, or the chances are that you will 
not live to speak at all.” 

Malestra nodded and drank. For a 
space the group stood round the chair, 
watching the panting, shrunken figure, 
the twitching, wasted, clawlike hands, 
and livid, haggard, sunken face, with 
the black eyes blazing in their hollow 
sockets. The effect of the tonic 
showed in a few minutes; the claylike 
hue of the skin passed into something 
less deathly; the breathing grew 
quieter. 

Tristram turned to  Tregartha. 
“You heard what he said?” he asked 
in an undertone. 

“My dear fellow, of course I heard.” 

“Can it possibly be true?” 

“I should say he is hardly likely to 
lie.” 

“Can he answer yet? 
to him ?” 

“In a few moments, but do it quietly. 
He is on the verge of entire collapse. 
! don’t know how he fought off the 
fit. Which, by the way, is probably one 
reason why he has ceased to hypnotize 
Innocent. He is so weak, so utterly 
reduced, that J doubt whether he re- 
tains sufficient power, susceptible as 
she is. In his ordinary state he would 
have conquered me just now, not I 
him.” 

“Tregartha, if it is true it is more 
horrible, infinitely more so than I 
thought. She is controlled, compelled 
—imagine it!—to murder not only my 
father but hers! If it is so i 

“No!?’ gasped Malestra 
“No!” 

“You mean that it is not true?” Tris- 
tram demanded. 

“That she is your father’s daughter 
—your sister—yes. That I meant her 
to kill him—no,” Malestra gasped as 
before. 

“You did not!’ Tristram cried. 
“You hypnotized her into a trance— 


Dare I speak 


faintly. 
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the trance that left her helpless as an 
automaton in your hands—and while 
in that state suggested to her, com- 
manded her—it matters not an iota 
which term we use—that she should go 
to him in his room, and with the 
knife———” 

“No, no!” Malestra protested again. 
“There were times when I almost 
hated her, it is true! For as there was 
his blood in her veins, so there was 
sometimes—to my eyes—his face in her 
face—a devil grimacing behind her 
mother’s beauty. But steep her hands 
in blood, even his, whom I would have 
seen die of thirst at my feet and 
laughed—no, no! I swear it as I hope 
for mercy!” 

The vehement redundancy of his 
Italian gesture and the fierceness of 
the passion that tore him, contrasting 
with his utter physical feebleness, made 
a sight at once painful and _ piteous. 
Tregartha put the glass to the man’s 
lips again, 

“Control yourself,” he repeated, “and 
try to say plainly what you mean. You 
threw her into the trance?’ 

“No, no—not even that,” Malestra 
declared, ‘“‘not in the sense you mean.” 
He raised himself in the chair, speak- 
ing now with something of composure. 
“You have calied yourself a mere tyro, 
Doctor Tregartha—as you are. You 
do not understand. You think you can 
control—command her. In a fashion, 
yes, as you have proved. But [? I 
have—or had—no need to make your 
passes to throw her into the hypnotic 
sleep. At the mere exercise of my will 
her body was my body, her soul my 
soul, There was no need of words, or 
orders. I had but to think, and she 
obeyed. As I did when she stabbed to 
the heart the man who was her father 
—the man whom of all men I hated 
for her mother’s sake! But for these 
horrible fits of mine he would have 
been living now.” 

He paused. Doctor Tregartha gave 
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a slow nod, waiting with an attentive 
face; something of comprehension was 
dawning in his eyes. The others stood 
listening about the chair. Malestra in 
a moment went on. 

“J had meant him to die,” he said de- 
liberately. “When I came here and 
before—oh, long before!—I had meant 
in the end to stab him with a knife. 
gut I waited, waited—waited until | 
should have got together money enough 
for her to live in security and peace 
when I should be gone, since his death 
must also mean mine. It was for that 
I worked here. There 
where I am known by another name 
than that of Tito Malestra, and hon 
ored as a scientist and discoverer. 
Many times in my fancy have | stood 
before him, helpless, and spoken to him 
of Tessa before I plunged the knife— 
the knife that killed her—into his 
heart! Helpless! Yes, for as I could 
govern her—-Innocent—so I could 
govern him. He did not know it; he 
gave me my way and never knew why 
But when I willed it he, the giant, was 
slave to me, the dwarf. It is true. At 
the stretching of my hand he would 
have been still before me—still while 
I cursed him for Tessa’s sake—still 
while I drove home his death!” 

The furious gesture with which he 
brought his clenched hand down upon 
the chair arm was as though it grasped 
the weapon. + Even Drusilla Fleete 
shrank back before that wild movement 
of revenge and Tristram 
spoke. 

“Come to the night,” he said sternly, 
“the night of my father’s death. You 
say you did not deliberately throw that 
poor child Innocent into the trance in 
which she committed the deed ?” 

“T did not,” said Malestra, and shud- 
dered. “I had no thought of it—none, 
none—when for the headaches from 
which she suffered I made her sleep 
She lay there on the couch, and I sat 


1 


watching her; that was all. But my 


are places 


passion. 
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head was full of him, and my heart 
more than ever of hate and rage, for 
in the day he had almost struck me— 
me, who never saw him without long- 
ing to grip these hands of mine—so 
weak—about his throat! I thought of 
the knife, and Tessa dead—and there 
lay her daughter! I thought—no more, 
I swear !—that it would be sweeter jus- 
tice if she, not I, should kill him. Did 
I do more than think, did I whisper 
to her that the knife lay there, that 
he sat alone, and that a blow would 
strike him dead? On my soul I do not 
know! The fit came as I saw her stir; 
she moved her hand. I struggled, but 
it conquered me, and I fell. When it 
passed; when I awoke and rose, my- 
self—the morning was coming, and she 
lay there sleeping, as I had seen her 
before my senses left me. I, thought 
nothing, feared nothing—nothing! | 
went to the library, and she—she!— 
ran to me crying that he was dead. | 
| 


saw him lying with the knife in his 
heart, and remembered and knew!” 
Violent convulsive tremors shook 


him from head to foot; he shrank cow- 
ering into the chair, with hidden face 
Once more it was Tristram who broke 
the silence. 

“You say she is my sister,” he said 
slowly. “I don’t dispute it; I suppose 
it is true. Who was her mother? Was 
—was she your sister?” 


“My sister? Worse, Mr. Braith- 
waite, if worse’can be. Worse for me, 
if worse can be. She was the girl 


who should have been my wife,” said 
Malestra. 

All the passion and vehemence of 
which his-aveakness had left him cap 
able seemed exhausted with the previ 


ous words; his voice, as he spoke, was 


faint and hoarse and low. He half 
laughed bitterly, stretching out his 
hands as if to exhibit. to the full his 


tiny wasted figure, and made a gesture 
pointing to his hollow, sunken cheeks 


and wild black hair. 
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“You see me,” he said, “you see me 
as I am—as poor a creature, undisfig- 
ured by absolute deformity as ever, 
perhaps, bore the form of a man, And 
as I am now, when I begin to grow 
old, I was when I was young. but a 
woman’s eyes do not always lead her 
heart, and she loved me until he came 
—loved me well enough to stand will- 
ingly my betrothed wife. She who 
was so beautiful—Innocent, with the 
black hair of Italy. You think of your 
father as you have known him—a man 
old and cold and harsh and gray. He 
was not so more than twenty years ago, 
when you were a child, and he came 
pleasure-seeking to Italy, came to 
Padua, came to her father’s curio shop 
and saw her—my Tessa—a_ shining 
jewel that glowed but the more mar- 
velously for its setting. He saw her, 
and she him. He came again—again. 
How many times? How can I tell? 
How can [ tell, poor fool, who was 
blind and knew nothing, feared noth- 
ing, suspected nothing until he was 
gone?” 

“He left her?” asked Tregartha. 

“Yes. Why not?’ said Malestra, 
and laughed dreadfully again. “She 
had been a scene in his holiday—a part 
of his pleasure—no more. Did he 
know how he had left her? I have 
never known. Why trouble about the 
daughter of the old curio-shop keeper 
who had amused him for an hour? He, 
the wealthy American, and growing so 
much richer, who had so many other 
things of which to think. Had he— 
the foresworn hound !—vowed truth to 
her before he kissed the loveliest lips 
in Italy? Bah! I saw her grow pale, 
thin, silent, shrink from my look and 
shudder at my touch, and still I did 
not guess. Then I heard a whisper, 
and in a flash I knew. I went to her. 
She screamed to see me, and fell on 
her face at my feet. I asked no ques- 
tions—there was no need—and, crouch- 
ing there, she told me all—all! Then 
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she sprang up, seized the knife—it lay 
there ready to her hand—and plunged 
it into her breast before my eyes!” 

Tristram uttered an exclamation of 
horror; even Drusilla Fleete, with the 
shudder that shook her, for a moment 
covered her face. The doctor spoke 
again. 

“The blow did not kill her?” he said 
quietly. 

“At once, no. She lived, mad, but 
gentle, for four months. Then her 
child was born, and she died an hour 
after,” said Malestra. Once more he 
gave that terrible laugh. “Once, Doc- 
tor Tregartha, long ago, speaking to 
me of Innocent’s mental condition and 
her horror of even the color of blood, 
you hinted your belief that her mother’s 
story might explain both. ‘You have 
heard the story, and you know that it 
does so. She revenged herself as well 
as Tessa when she struck the knife into 
his heart! I gave it to him—gave it 
as a sign of my faithful service and 
devotion !—and he took it and thanked 
me—thanked me! How often have I 
seen it in his hand—the knife that had 
been wet with Tessa’s blood—and 
sworn that it should one day be 
cleansed in his own!” 

“He never recognized you—or her,” 
asked Tregartha, “when you came to 
Stonecliff ?” 

“Recognize me? I saw him, I think, 
but once, and he saw me no oftener, 
if at all; he had other use for his eyes,” 
said Malestra, and again he laughed. 
‘Also, then and there I was not Tito 
Malestra. And her? She has her 
mother’s beauty, yes; at times her 
mother’s very face; but what of that? 
He had long ago forgotten the girl who 
used to watch for him from the door- 
way of the old curio shop in the side 
street of Padua! Also, again, she has 
the fair hair that comes to her from 
his blood, in place of Tessa’s black. 
No, he never recognized her or me. 
Had he done so—had he read her face 
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or my hate—would the knife that killed 
her mother ever have been wet in his 
heart ?” 

His voice had sunk lower and lower, 
sounded more and more feebly; he 
sat, a figure at once sinister, pitiable, 
indomitable, and dreadful. As, with a 
gesture as though to intimate that all 
was sdid, he threw out his hands, the 
group about the chair drew away. As 
they did so he got very slowly upon 
his feet and moved an uncertain pace 
or two in the direction of the couch 
upon which Innocent had lain. When 
in a moment he turned about again, 
looking at Tristram, he pointed to it 
with his right hand, as though she lay 
there still. 

“I meant to take her away,” he said. 
“There are those of my blood who, for 
my sake, would have guarded her in 
Italy. It is too late now that you know 
the truth. My plan was to leave her 
with them, and if the law laid hands 
upon you for having caused your 
father’s dead to return and proclaim 
myself his murderer. 1 am so, if there 
be any such. But now you have wit 
nesses to prove your innocence, and 
there is an easier He passed 
his hand across his forehead and across 
his mouth; it fell to his side. “She 
is your sister, helpless as few women 
are helpless, alone as few are alone. 
You will remember it?” 

“T will remember it,’ 

He moved a quick step forward; at 
the moment, forgetting all else, his im- 
pulse was to offer his hand in pledge 





way.” 


said Tristram. 


of the promise given. Malestra did 
not meet it. With a sudden violent 
start and convulsive shudder of his 


whole body he flung out his arms, stag- 
gered, swayed, and fell in a heap to 
the floor. 

Drusilla Fleete cried out that it was 
another fit, but Tregartha, lifting’ the 
huddled figure and turning the twitch- 
ing face, saw and said what it was. 
Deliberately, resolutely, he had taken 
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the easier way, and poisoned himself 
before their eyes. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TRISTRAM’S AUNT. 


HE mellow October sunshine was 
as bright and almost as warm as 
it had been three weeks before, when 
Mary Paradine had stood with arms 
folded upon her garden wall and gazed 
with loving eyes across the wide 
stretches of the plain. To-day it shone 
upon the satin coats and shining har- 
ness of Mrs. Agnes’ Braithwaite’s 
horses, as her carriage waited before 
the Plain View gates. Mrs. Braith- 
waite herself, pale, fragile, and moving 
slowly in her heavy mourning, had 
paused upon seeing her nephew in the 
road—the sight of her soft eyes was 
long and keen—and, with a word to 
her coachman, turned back again to 
wait. Doing so, her glance rested upon 
the figure that appeared upon the fur- 
ther side of the lawn—Innocent, her 
red-gold head bare, clad in the black 
dress worn for the dead man for whose 
loss she had felt no grief and shed no 
tear. Her great blue ball was in her 
hands ; she tossed it to and fro, swaying 
her body with slow grace to the time of 
her softly chanted song. Tristram, en- 
tering, crossed to Mrs. Braithwaite’s 
side, and she turned with a smile and 
eager word of fondness and pleasure. 

“T saw you coming, and waited, my 
dear,” she said. 

“I thought you did so, Aunt Agnes.” 
He bent his head to kiss the sweet, 
delicate face. “I meant to be earlier, 
thinking you might be here to-day, but 
Tregartha and I must have been talk 


ing far longer than we knew. You 
have seen Mary?” 
Yes; we have been talking for 


nearly an hour. She looks better, al- 
most herself—almost as though this 
terrible time had never been. She 
would not speak about it at all, which 


i 
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is quite right, of course. But even now, 
Tristram, I hardly understand what it 
was that made her so very ill. That 
I should be prostrated is only natural, 
of course. I am but a weak creature 
at best, but Mary is always so strong, 
so sensible. Even Cynthia has borne it 
all far better than she. I should never 
have expected that, you know.” 

Tristram made some slight answer, 
and hid a smile that was grim. There 
were many things that Mrs. Braith- 
waite did not and never would know— 
things that concerned her far more 
nearly than Mary Paradine’s desperate 
accusation of herself for the murder of 
John Braithwaite. To the end of her 
days she would believe that he had 
been stabbed by Tito Malestra, and 
share the general opinion that the 
strange little Italian secretary had been 
mad before he poisoned himself to es- 
cape the consequences of his crime. 

“The truth is impossible, and the man 
is dead, and guilty, if anybody was 
guilty. We must lie for the sake of 
the living, my dear boy, Tregartha and 
[,” Justice Huntingford had said to 
him, and had done so staunchly, clev- 
erly, and well. 

So, too, in her place, steadily and 
grimly, had Drusilla Fleete. But one 
thing Mrs. Braithwaite knew that 
otherwise remained hidden—the secret 
of Innocent’s birth. 

She broke the silence in a moment; 
there were signs of agitation in her 
delicate face. 

“I wanted to see you, my dear,” she 
began. “If we had not met now I 
must have come here again, or gone to 
Doctor Tregartha’s. You—you will 
not come to Stonecliff?” 

“No,” said Tristram quietly. 

“My dear, I hardly wonder—I 
hardly can wonder. Your father’s will 
—it seems shocking to say it with him 
dead so lately and so dreadfully, but I 
must—your father’s will was cruel. I 
have never asked you—I shall never in- 
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sult you by asking—but I am quite sure 
that you had done nothing to deserve 
it. Whatever was the cause of the 
dreadful quarrel between him and you, 
I am confident that you had done noth- 
ing to disgrace yourself—nothing that 
I should have been sorry and ashamed 
to have Julian do.” 

“No,” said Tristram as before. 

“Tf he had lived, and I had known 
of the will, I should have begged him, 
entreated him, to destroy it and not 
perpetrate so great an injustice,” Mrs. 
Braithwaite went on. “That was im: 
possible; but you must not think that 
I have accepted things as they are.” 

“T have done so. We must both do 
so. The will is there, and the will 
stands,” Tristram answered quietly. 

“Yes.” Mrs. Braithwaite’s tears 
were dropping. “I suppose,” she said 
simply, “that it was too much to ex- 
pect him to do, as it was my first im- 
pulse to expect, as I should have done 
in his place—ignore the will and abide 
by the provisions of the one destroyed, 
which, I know, provided for him most 
generously. He—he almost laughed at 
me when I spoke of it. And—and his 
reply to my suggestion that, failing 
that, it is his plain and simple duty to 
divide everything with you as the very 
least he can do, is that, were he to 
offer it to-morrow, you would refuse 
s.” 

“That is true,” said Tristram. He 
paused as they neared the gate, looking 
down into the wistful, sweet face of 
the woman who was the only mother 
he had ever known. “TI can take noth- 
ing, Aunt Agnes,” he said gently. 
“My father chose to disinherit me— 
well, I acquiesce in that. He turned 
me from his house. I shall never enter 
it again. Julian is right—I will take 
nothing from him, now or ever. He 
does better nct to offer it. But I have 
no quarrel with him. I should not 
be likely, should I, to quarrel with your 
boy? And I assert no cause of com- 
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plaint against him. We will leave it 
at that, since many words will make 
no difference, but not without my best 
thanks for your loving thought of me.” 
He lifted her in his arms—she was but 
a slight, smal! woman—and kissed her. 
“This is not ‘good-by.’ I can’t come 
to Stonecliff, but you must come here 
again to see the last of me—the last 
of me.” 

“The last?’ Mrs. 
peated sorrowfully. 

“The last for some years, yes. Cer- 
tainly not forever, I hope,” said Tris- 
tram cheerfully. “1 have been telling 
Tregartha, dear old fellow, that he must 
take a holiday before long, and come 
to see me for a while. Florida is not 
so far away, you know. And as for 
my coming back here sooner or later, 
that’s assured. Even though there 
should be nothing else in the world to 
bring me, I shall want to see you, little 
mother!” 

“And Mary,” said Mrs. Braithwaite. 

“Ah, yes—-and Mary,” Tristram as- 
sented. 

“T wish it might be otherwise, my 
dear, but I suppose it must be.” Mrs. 
Braithwaite glanced across the grass. 
“And—and Innocent? It is quite set- 
tled that you take her ?” 

“Quite. My word is pledged for 
that, you know. And if it were not, 
I could not do less than my best for 
her, poor child.” 

“No, no.” His aunt laid a hand on 
his arm. “But, Tristram, I cannot help 
feeling anxious both for your sake and 
for hers. It is not as though she—In 
nocent—were as others. I am afraid 
that things may perhaps be hard for 
you both.” 

“T shall at least do my best to keep 
her from feeling that they are so.” 

“T am sure you will do that. As I 
said, I am but a poor, weak creature, 
I know, and not fit for such a charge, 
but I have been wondering whether it 
might not be possible that Mary——” 


Braithwaite re- 
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“Should be asked—as usual—to fling 
herself into the breach? No! Mary 
is—what we all know her to be, but 
that does not give me the faintest right 
to endeavor to burden her with the care 
of my sister, though if it were sug- 
gested to her, she would probably con- 
sent without a thought for herseli,” 
Tristram answered quietly. “Innocent 
must go with me.” 

“T suppose it must be,” Mrs. Braith- 
Waite repeated, sighing. She glanced 
at him, flushing a little. “But—but, 
Tristram, I hope that you and she will 
not always be alone together. Before 
long you will probably marry, and———” 

“T shall not marry, Aunt Agnes.” 

His tone was suddenly harsh. At the 
sound of it, at the sight of the dark- 
ened contraction of his face, she drew 
back. 

“You mean—— Oh, my dear boy, 
surely you have not that to bear in 
addition to all your other troubles? 
You don’t mean that—there is some 
body t 

“Yes, there is somebody—since you 
ask,” said Tristram grimly. 





“Oh, I did not know—I never 
guessed! And it is—it is- i 

“Hopeless? Yes, utterly,” — said 
Tristram as before. 

“Oh, I am sorry—I am sorry!” 


Tears were in her soft eyes again as 
she once more touched his sleeve 
“But, my dear, you are young; in time 
you may forget her, and——” 

“[ shall not forget her in one year 
or ten. Don’t think that. But she is 
not for me,” said Tristram quietly. 

He put her into the carriage without 
further words, standing at the gates to 
watch it drive off on its way back to 
Stonecliff, and, until the curve of the 
rough road hid it, did not turn. Doing 
so then, and still with a darkened 
frown, he started and flushed red, for 
Mary stood at his elbow, and her face 
told him that she had heard. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
FAREWELLS. 


STANDING in the brilliant sunshine 
at Tristram Braithwaite’s side, 
Mary Paradine still showed some signs 
of the physical and mental breakdown 
that had succeeded her swoon in the 
library at Stonecliff three weeks be- 
fore.e The effects of the frightful 
strain of the previous days upon 
nerves, body, and brain, which had 
thus culminated, had been of a nature 
to be easily thrown off, strong as she 
Her magnificent figure was car- 
ried with something less than its usual 
alert grace and vigor; the fine outline 
of her cheek was sharpened and hol- 
lowed. She, too, flushed as she gave 
him her hand; her glance and gesture 
were deprecating. “I am sorry, Tris- 
tram,” she said quietly. “I heard; I 
could not help it.” 
“T see you did. 
he answered. 
“That I should hear? 
not, but 


was. 


It does not matter,” 


No, I suppose 

She paused, and glanced 
frown drew her dark brows 
together. ‘One—one is never governed 
by reason in these things,” she said 
with sudden abruptness. “It is impos- 
sible that one should be. But—but, 
Tristram—let me say it! I had so 
hoped—it was foolish, of course—that 
in going you would not carry so many 
regrets with you.” 

“We won't talk of it, Mary,” he said 
quietly. “What is done is done. I am 
a fool who pays for his folly, and 
must do it without whining.” 

Although in saying it he half iaughed 
again, it was with a look that checked 
her as effectively as a frown might 
have done. A garden seat was near 
at hand; she moved to it slowly and 
sat down, looking up at him. 

“You know what Mr. Huntingford 

.’ she said, “and he is a trained 


away; a 


a : ; 
flawyer—that if you chose to dispute 
the will, and the whole circumstances 


of its making were made known, there 
is a very good chance that it might be 
set aside. Your mind is made up? 
You won’t try?” 

“Mr. Huntingford knew that I would 
not when he gave the opinion,” said 
Tristram quietly. “The disclosure 
would kill my aunt. Let Julian keep 
the estate.” 

His gesture was as final as his tone. 
She had expected both words and de- 
cision, and so said no more. He 
glanced down at a letter she held in 
her hand. 

“Were you bringing that to show 
me?” he asked. 

“If you like to see it, yes. In a 
sense it is as much your business as 
mine. It is from Godfrey Crayke.” 

“You wrote him?” 

“Yes. For one thing, I wanted to 
assure him that there is no longer any 
danger of his being arrested, Mr. Hunt- 
ingford having used his influence to 
procure a pardon for him. He has 
made, he says, all his arrangements for 
joining you in Florida. But read the 
letter.” 

She handed it to him, and he sat 
down at her side to read it. Refold- 
ing it without comment, he broke an- 
other moment’s silence. | 

“T have never thanked you, Mary.” 

“Thanked me?” 

“T suppose because it is 
i have begun now; but I don’t know 
how to go on, you see. What is a 
man to say when a woman has !aid him 
under such an obligation, has done such 
a thing for him, has put her very 
life at stake? Yours was in no danger, 
thank Heaven; but what might have 
happened! Remembering all the cir- 
cumstances, I might not, even by my- 
self confessing to the crime, have been 
able to save you. You—oh, I end as 
I began! I can say nothing, Mary!” 

His tone was as moved as his face, 
and that showed a degree of emotion 
which she had never before seen in 


impossible, 
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him; he had some of the resolute com- 
posure and strength of feature that had 
distinguished John Braithwaite. She 
a moment, drawing away the 
hand that he had taken and kissed. 

“T ran no real risk, as things turned 
out,” she said gently. “I think I hardly 
considered whether I should do so or 
when I said I did it. Drusilla 
Fleete had found out where you were 
hidden, you see, and J knew that she 
would have no mercy. My only clear 
idea, if I had one, was to gain time— 
time for you to escape, certainly—time, 
it might be, for the guilty person to 
appear.” 

“No reason you can give can lessen 
the thing.’ He glanced across the 
grass; Innocent was standing before 
a great bush of white chrysanthemums, 
delicately fingering the heavy-headed 
blossoms; a shaft of sunlight struck 
across her radiant head. “ You—I need 
not ask—never dimly suspected who 
that might be 

“No; oh, no! I had thought of Mal- 
estra—or, rather, | think I might have 
thought about him if Doctor Tregartha 
had not shown me that for mere phy- 
sical reasons it was impossible—or al- 
impossible—that he could be 
guilty. But of* Innocent I 
thought—never !” 

“Mary, I should like to ask—tell me, 
did you ever, did you never, when noth- 
ing was heard of me, when I could 
neither be found traced, believe, 
even for a moment, that suspicion 
might have turned the right way—that 
I might be guilty?” 

“Believe it? No, no—never!” 
looked at him with a sudden rush of 
scarlet to her pale face. “I never did,” 
she “But—but when 
could be heard of you, when you made 
the depth 
instant to 


spoke in 


not 


Mary ?” 


most 
never 


nor 


She 


said. 1othning 
no sign, I did sometimes, in 
of my heart, dare for an 
fear! I knew your passionate temper, 
what you said in that note you slipped 
under my door—that you would come 
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back to see your Aunt Agnes and the 
doctor. Every hour I watched and 
waited for you, expected you to appear, 


and was distracted with wonder and 
bewilderment when you did not. And 
he—Doctor Tregartha—having — seen 


you outside the gate, terrified me—who 
could tell that some one else might not 
have seen you still nearer to the house, 
perhaps actually leaving it? I dared 
not confess that I knew you had been 
in it, and had passed through the li- 
brary, within a yard or two of the 
study door—as you must have done, it 
seems, at the very moment of time 
when-——— Oh, it is too horrible to talk 
about !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MARY INTERPOSES. 


ARY shuddered, pale again now. 


L 
came across the grass; 


Innocent 
she had picked a bunch of the white 
flowers, and held them against the soft 
shell-pink of her cheek. She 
her slow, lovely smile. 


i. 
smiled 


“Mrs. Braithwaite says it will be 
nice for me to go away,” she said; 
“but [I don’t think it will. I like being 
here. J like Plain View. Tristram, 


why must we go to Florida?” 
is there, my dear, 
and so yours must be, too,” Tristram 


“Because my home 


answered gently. 
“3 brother,” said 
is what Mrs. Braith- 
funny that you were 
not always my brother—isn’t it?—be 
Uncle like 


you for my brother, but I like Mary, 


Because yor 
Innocent. ‘That 
waite said. Iti 


tare my 


] 
fore Tito died. | ha ing 
too. Mary, why don’t. you come to 
florida? Tristram, why doesn’t she! 
I should like then.” 

“Mary has 
her life, 


fic ywers 


it better 
omething better to do 
Take your 


Innocent. ; 
will die. 


they 
with no wray 


1 
with 
indoors or 
Should you stay out 


longer, Mary? You ll 


may take a chill 
4 *~ 


in this breeze, warm as it is. 
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“Perhaps I should not. I only came 
out because I saw you. I will get my 
hat and coat,” said Mary. 

Innocent had turned away toward 
the house with her usual sweet docility, 
and Mary followed her. Tristram, 
watching the two graceful figures van- 
ish in the deep porch, saw another 
figure suddenly appear upon the lawn, 
and found himself face to face with 
Cynthia. 

“Ah, Tristram,” 
“how are you?” 

In her riding habit and hat, from 
beneath which the little loose curls of 
her bright brown hair had blown about 
her pretty pink-hued face, she was a 
charming picture. It happened that 
this was the first time that they had 
met alone since he had come home to 
her and had found the white 
flowers for her wedding with Julian 
crowding the hall at Stonecliff. Per- 
haps some memory of it struck upon 
her as she met his eyes. Slight and 
shallow as she was, little as she could 
feel, she was not quite heartless, and 
there was some touch of conscience 
in her. Her smile was checked; she 
faitered in the movement she made to 
offer him her gauntleted hand, and it 
fell to her side. 

“We—I met Mrs. Braithwaite. 
said you were here,” she said. 

“T have just been talking to her.” 
“Yes; She glanced 
behind her with a backward movement 
of her whip. “J 
gates. They told me I] 


Mary in the garden.” 


she said easily, 


marry 


She 


1 ” 
she Sala so. 


came in by the stable 
should find 

“She was here a mon 
has gone in.” 

“Oh!” Cynthia faltered again. 
dry brevity seemed to embart 

and more. She made a : 

piteous half grimace of deprecation 
appealing to him to soften; it was a 
look familiar enough to him two years 
ago, when he had been her fiancé; it 
rarely fell to her lot to meet any face 

gA pbs : 


more 
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that, when she willed it, refused to 
smile. “She—Mrs. Braithwaite says 
that you go away in a week.” 

“Unless something quite unforeseen 
occurs—yes.” 

“You and Innocent?” 

“Exactly—I and Innocent.” 

“I—I shall never understand, you 
know, why you have chosen to burden 
yourself with her.” 

“Pardon me, I don’t regard it as a 
burden. And I thought it was under- 
stood that I had pledged my word to 
take charge of her.” 

‘To that dreadful little Malestra 
man—yes. Dut I certainly don’t see 
why you should have done it on his 
account.” That she was talking for the 
mere sake of talking, trying to ap- 
proach something else, was so obvious 
that he looked a question and she an- 
swered it. “That’s why I came, Tris- 
tram—because you are to go so soon, | 
| thought I should like to say 
good-by.”’ 

“By all 


‘ 


mean. 


mean 
‘To say that I hope—I really do!— 
that you may always be happy and 
prosptrous 

“In Florida? 

“And to say, too, that I hope you 
are not—now that it is over—too angry 
with me. [ did—treat you 
badly.” 

“Do you?’ 


Thank you.” 


suppose ] 


“T am afraid I did—I know Tf did,” 
said Cynthia. She was recovering her- 
self now; after all, he was 
to pour out upon her the passionate 
and reproach with 
dreaded to be over- 
whelmed; indeed, he hardly appeared 
angry—only grim and quiet. “You— 
you will soon forget me, I hope,” she 


not going 
stream of wrath 


which she had 


said. 
“You may be sure that I shall never 

forget you.” 
“’m afraid 


serve.” 


that’s more than I de- 
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“The scales of the gods grant that 
occasionally,” said Tristram dryly. 

“The scales—-- Oh, here is Julian!” 
cried Cynthia. 

“Julian, on horseback, had appeared 
in the road outside the gates; in a 
moment he had dismounted, entered, 
and was crossing the grass. If for an 
instant his face had changed at the 
sight of his cousin it was a very slight 
change; and if Cynthia by this time 
was entirely self-possessed, he, in his 
smiling, debonair ease, was something 
more. There was no trace upon him 
of the whitened, quaking, craven terror 
that had cringed before Godfrey 
Crayke in the library at Stonecliff three 
weeks before ; the charm of his smooth- 
cheeked, boyish beauty had never been 
more striking. John Braithwaite’s 
heir, it seemed, had fully realized the 
safety in which his millions entrenched 
him. He nodded pleasantly. 

“The mother said ‘she had left you 
here, Tristram, and as it seems you 
don’t intend to honor me at Stonecliff I 
thought I would follow Cynthia. So 
you really leave next week, it seems? 
That so?” 

“Having heard it once, you scarcely 
need to have it confirmed,” Tristram 
answered curtly. 

“Of course not—no, I didn’t know 
that the time was so near, that’s all. 
This day week, I think? Quite a co- 
incidence, that! It happens to be our 
wedding day.” 

Cynthia gave a little gasp; her blue 
eyes shot a half scared glance at Tris- 
tram’s face. The start he had given 
was accompanied by no change in it. 
Julian tapped his riding crop against 
his boot. 

“Cynthia told 4 
hazarded lightly. “No? Oh, I thought 
she might have mentioned it! Yes— 
we neither of us see any use in putting 
it off ; as you know, it was all but done 
three weeks ago. My mother won't 





perhaps?” he 


you, 


like it much, I’m afraid—she doesn’t 
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know yet that the date is fixed. We 
must get Mary Paradine to talk her 
into taking a sensible view of it. In 
fact, that’s what we rode over to do; 
but as you are here I don’t think we'll 
wait. Well, good-by!, And the best of 
good luck in Florida!’ 

He advanced a pace. Withdrawing 
as far, Tristram put both hands behind 
him and laughed. 

“I told your mother just now,” he 
said deliberately, “that I had no quar- 
rel with you. That’s true; for, in my 
view, one quarrels only with one’s 
kind. But if you dare offer me that 
hand of yours | shall probably break 
your neck! That would be a pity fora 
millionaire within a week of his wed- 
ding day! So get out, and be thankful 
that, for your mother’s sake, J don't 
lay that horsewhip you carry, across 
your shoulders !” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, hardly, I think, 
before a lady! You’re angry, of 
course; I understand that; but surely, 
as it is good-by, you know g 

Tristram struck down the extended 
hand with a blow that made it drop at 
the wrist as though it were broken, and 
caught him by the throat. As he had 
done before, in that furious moment 
when the knowledge of Julian’s treach- 
ery was a new thing, he bore him back, 
shook him, and flung him away with 
such force that he staggered and fell. 
A cry came from the porch; Mary had 
appeared there in time to see; Cynthia 
gave a scream and caught her arm as 
she ran across. Tristram’s face was 
white with rage; he stood with his 
broad chest rising in short, fiercely- 
gasped breaths. Julian was. getting 
slowly upon his feet; he looked sick 
and Mary looked from one 
to the other. 

“Oh, what is it? 
tram!” 

“T ask your pardon, Mary. Even a 
cur should not be beaten before you,” 
Tristram said. He stooped, picked up 





shaken. 


”” sox 1 Co 


she cried. 
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the dropped riding crop, and flung it 
over the gate into the road. “Follow 
that, you young hound, or ] may forget 
myself again!” 

Julian did not answer, could not; 
before the menace of Crayke’s clenched 
hand he had not shown a more shrink- 
ing and abject terror than for a mo- 
ment he showed now. [But for a mo- 
ment only; it passed, and he smiled, 
with a shrug and glance of depreca- 
tion; the devilish self-possession that 
was his strongest quality could master, 
it seemed, even his craven soul. Cyn- 
thia, in Cynthia’s way, burst into tears. 

“You should not have said it, Julian! 
Why did you? I was careful not to 
mention a word. Oh, Mary, I’m so 
sorry! [’m horribly vexed—lI detest 
scenes! I wish we had never come! 
You must not blame Tristram—lI don’t; 
it was—quite natural. Julian should 
not have told him that our wedding 
day was fixed for next week—the very 
day he leaves—knowing how—know- 
ing, I mean, that he would—would feel 
it so. Of course he knew that I was 
going to marry him, but still——” 

“You shall not marry him!’ cried 
Mary. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN OFFER. 


ARY’S voice rang out with the 
words clearly and loudly. She 
pushed away the girl, who stopped in 
her crying to stare at her. Juliah, with 
an ejaculation, swung round to stare 
at her, too. Tristram made a hasty 
step forward. 


“Mary! Mrs. 


” 


Braithwaite—remem- 
ber- 

“Mrs. Braithwaite need not know— 
shall not know. But she shall know— 
since you want her,” said Mary. 
“Cynthia, you cared for him once, in 
your way; in your way you must care 
for him still. And he has not ceased 
to care for you—you know that! 
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Ceased? He cares so much that he 
does not even blame you for playing 
him false; only a few minutes ago he 
owned it to me.” She laughed with a 
bitter touch. “Oh, you are not much, 
but you can win and hold much, it 
seems! That doesn’t matter. He loves 
you; that’s all that counts. He has 
been robbed of enough; he shall not 
—since he wants you—be robbed of 
you, too. But for that I would have 
let you go your own way and held my 
tongue—I meant to hold it for Mrs. 
Braithwaite’s sake. You might have 
married Julian Braithwaite, and [| 
would not have spoken to save you 
from it, although you are my cousin. 
It is true. But now I choose to speak 
and tell you that you shall not marry 
him.” 

“Why?” Cynthia gasped, round-eyed. 
“TI do think you are crazy, Mary! 
What do you mean?” 

“J mean that he is a thief and a 
forger,” said Mary; and Cynthia gave 
a scream. “The crime for which Tris- 
tram fell into disgrace with his father 
was of his committing. Ask him if 
he will deny it. By means of it he 
has taken and holds his place and for- 
tune. Ask him if he will deny that. 
Only that those who know have sworn 
to be silent and keep the secret, and 
spare him for his mother’s 
would be in the prison cell he merits 
now. Ask him if that is not true.” 

“True?” cried Cynthia. She stared 
at Julian. He made a gesture without 
looking at her. “It is? Oh, well, it’s 
all over and done with now. And— 
and | dare say there were—lots of ex- 
cuses,” she muttered. 

“Cynthia!” cried Mary. She caught 
the other’s shoulder with a blankly be- 
wildered face. “Is that all you say?” 
demanded. 

“What is the use of saying anything? 
It won’t alter things; it can’t. And I 
don’t believe in condemning people,” 
said Cynthia. 


sake, he 
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“Condemning? You mean you will 
let it make no difference?” 

“Difference? There will be no dif- 
ference; you said so yourself,” said 
Cynthia. 

“You will go on? You will marry 
him as though I had not told you?” 

“Why not? No one will ever know,” 
said Cynthia. She suddenly began to 
cry again a little. “I do think you are 
most unkind, Mary,” she whimpered. 
“What is the use of—raking up these 
unpleasant things? I suppose it’s all 
true, and, of course, it’s very shocking, 
and—and most abominable of Julian. 
I’m very angry with him. But what do 
you expect me to do? Break my word 
You made fuss enough when 
I did it before. And—and I’m sure 
that even if I did Tristram himself 
would be the first to confess that—that 
there couldn’t be anything between us 


again? 


again. How could there? What 
should I do in Florida? Why—why, 


for his sake, I wouldn’t think of such 
a thing.” felt for her handker- 
chief and dabbed her eyes. ‘“I—we had 
better go, | think. You must go round 


“1 
one 


to the stable entrance, Julian. My 
horse is there.” 
She moved across the lawn, the 


handkerchief still pathetically in evi- 
dence. Without a word, and not glanc- 
ing at his cousin again, Julian passed 
through the gates and took his waiting 
horse’s_ bridle. 
Only when both had vanished did 
doing so with no glance 
Tristram’s way. had heard him 
laugh as Cynthia stumbled and whim- 
pered through her sen- 
tences, and the sound had stung her 
like the lash of a whip. 

“T did it for the best,” she said un- 
“Tristram, I did it for the 


Mary speak, 


She 


concluding 


steadily. 


best.” She made a confused gesture, 
as though she pushed her con- 
founded bewilderment away. ‘“I—] 


t 
wa 
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“That you would turn the tide of my 
fortunes and give me my heart’s de- 
sire? Not even you can do that, Mary. 
The scales of the gods are weighted 
too heavily against me, my dear. 
Well, at least I can show my wisdom 
by accepting the fact and betaking my- 
self to another part of the country as 
quickly as possible!’ He laughed 
again, with a movement as if to dis- 
miss the subject, and spoke in a changed 
tone. “By the way, that reminds me 
that Tregartha mentioned something 
about your intending to go away for a 
while. It is wise, I think, after what 
has happened, and Plain View is 
gloomy in winter for one so much alone 
as you are. Tor my own sake, as well 
as for Innocent’s, I wish Florida were 
nearer, Mary.” 

“You say so?” cried Mary. Flush- 
ing eagerly, she looked at him now. 
“Oh, Tristram, I am glad to hear you 
say that! Yes, I am going away; | 
hope—going with you! Oh, I mean 
it!” Her gesture stopped his amazed 
ejaculation before it was well uttered. 
“T am going to Florida with you.” 

“With me?’ Repeating the words 
for the second time, with a face as 
bewildered as his tone, Tristram stared 
at her. ‘“What—what do you mean, 
Mary? You are going with me?” 

“With you and Innocent.” 
checked the movement that he made to 
“Oh, wait—think of her! 
be alone—alone as far 


” 


She 


speak again. 
Is she fit to 
as regards any woman known to her— 
in a new, strange place—a new, strange 
life? You know she is not—that she 
cannot be. She likes me; if she can 
be said to be fond of any one, it is 
have influence over her, | 
my presence, my com- 
much to her. 
would 


of me | 
understand her; 
panionship, would mean 
And—and | 


surely they mean 
something to you?” 





“Something!” He stopped himself. 
“Mary, the sacrifice! Consider! It is 


like your utter unselfishness 


like you, 
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to make such a suggestion, but—no, 
no! It is impossible!” 

“Sacrifice? Where would that be, I 
wonder? I am rich, it’s true; so much 
the better, since for a while, at least, 
you and she must be poor; but in many 
ways I am a lonely creature. I have 


no near relatives to want or claim me, 
and my friendships and attachments 


are not many, as you know. Mrs. 
Braithwaite is fond of and would miss 
me—that’s true again; but she is also 
fond of Cynthia; and Julian, to do him 
justice, has always been affectionate 
and attentive to her. I should leave a 
very small gap here; I might fill a 
greater in Florida.” She paused, 
touching. his hand. ‘“And—and, Tris- 
tram, let me speak of what I heard 
you say. You are not likely to—to 
make a home of your own. Surely I 
could at least help you to a semblance 
of one, if no more. Why do you call 
it impossible?” 

“Because it is so—utterly—utterly !” 
He did not look at her; his tone was 
almost rough. “You must not think 
of it, Mary; you must not go.” 

“Must I not?” She smiled. “I am 
my own mistress in all ways and can 
do as I will, please remember. If I 
choose to say that I shall go I don’t 
think it is of much use for you to tell 
ine that it is impossible. Why should 
you tell me For the best part 
of our lives we have been like brother 
and sister, and——” 

“Brother and sister.” 


ONT 


Mary, 


soP 


He sprang up. 
[ tell you again that it is im- 
possible—more than impossible! Oh, 
you may as well take the truth in plain 
words. It can’t matter now, and there 
is some sort of comfort in speaking it, 
useless as it is.” He laughed. “You 
thought I spoke of Cynthia; you be- 
lieved I meant to spend the rest of my 
life whining for the sordid little game- 
ster who cheated me! Good Heaven, 
you would not have helped me any had 
you succeeded in flinging her back into 


“ 
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my arms just now—a worse turn, a 
thousand times, than ever she did when 
she threw me over! Brother and sis- 
ter, you say! You and I! Won’t you 
understand? You might play the part 
of a sister to me, but I could be no 
brother to you!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

TRUE HAPPINESS. 

ARY had risen as he did; now she 

sank down again. Her dilated 

eyes followed him as he moved a few 

paces away, standing with his back to 

her. Presently he faced round again. 

The silence might, it seemed, have been 
full of speech. 

“Mary,”° you don’t mind telling me, 
since I have said what I have and 
betrayed myself. Had I ever a 
chance ?” 

“A chance?” she echoed faintly. 

“A chance of such good fortune as 
only a man who loves a woman like 
you can have.” He laughed again bit- 
terly. “Sometimes, while I was away, 
and more often since I came back, I 
have thought that, long ago, before, like 
the utter fool I was, I turned to the 
little doll who has jilted me, I might, 
but for my idiocy, have had a chance 
of winning you. I swear that when | 
saw you that night by the gate at Stone 
cliff—do you remember?—that was 
my first thought—not of Cynthia. 
Perhaps I have not been much truer 
to her than she to me, you see. | 
should not dare to ask you this if | 
were not going away. But now that 
it is useless to declare to you that [ 
would give all I have lost twice over 
to have the chance again—if I ever 
did have it!—now that it is too 
late——” 

“Too late!” With a sound that was 
both sob and laugh she started to her 
feet. “Oh!” she cried, and clung to 
him as his arms went round her and 
his lips met hers. “If you care, if it’s 
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true, how can you say that it is, or 
ever can be, too late?” 

The strengthening of his clasp was 
his only response; at the moment more 
words came easily to neither. Mary 
spoke first. She looked up with the 
tears which emotion had brought there 
still standing in her gray eyes. 

“It was not all your fault,” she said; 
“in the past, I mean. I was to blame, 
too, dear. Oh, I was, I know! I have 
told myself so many times, though 
never so often as since you came back. 
I was too proud and too hard, because 
I was hurt and angry. When Cynthia 
came, and I saw her try to win you— 
she tries to win every man; she can 
hardly help it, I think—when I saw her 
do so and you turn to her, I said to 
myself that I would not hold you back 
if the speaking of a word or the lifting 
of my finger could do it. And so I 
let you go when I could have kept 
you had I chosen.” 

“Heaven knows you could!” He 
kissed her again. ‘I don’t want to ex- 
cuse myself—I might almost as well 
pretend to believe that I deserve you— 
but perhaps I was not entirely to blame, 
Mary. When you grew cold, as you 
did, and avoided me, as you did, I 
told myself that I had been a fool ever 
to imagine that you cared for me.” 

Innocent was coming across the 
grass. Pausing, she looked from one 
to the other with a wondering smile, 
her dark, soft eyes wide. 

“Why do you kiss her?” she asked, 
with her quaint directness. “I heard 
Cynthia say once that Mary was too 
big a prude ever to let any man kiss 
her. Tristram, is she your sister, 
too?” 

“No, but she is yours, my dear,” 
Mary. She took the girl in her arms 
and kissed the lovely face. “You are 
to have your wish, Innocent. J am 
coming to Florida with you.” 


said 


Three years later Martin Tregartha, 
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a little more gaunt and rugged, a little 
grayer, a little older, but not much, sat 
on the broad piazza that ran round 
three sides of the homestead of Tris- 
tram Braithwaite’s orange ranch in 
Florida, when the sun was setting in 
a glorious blaze of crimson and gold 
over the faintly marked line of the dis- 
tant water, and talked with its master, 
From the long, open windows. of the 
room behind them came the subdued 
sound of a piano and a low, rich voice 
—Mary was singing softly in the shad- 
ows. Down in the garden a tall, slim, 
white figure was moving, the sinking 
sunlight brilliant upon its red-gold hair 
—Innocent; and beside her toddled a 
sturdy boy with his father’s blue eyes 
and his mother’s dark hair. 

This was the first night of the doc- 
tor’s long-promised, eagerly-anticipated 
visit; but the two, as now, had dropped 
into more than one silence that was 
perhaps not less eloquent than speech. 
Tregartha’s eyes, before he broke it, 
had rested musingly upon Innocent. 
She had come ito a halt, and_ stood 
with one hand raised, shading her eyes 
from the sunset. A wandering dryad 
in a wood of the old world might have 
and could have looked no 
more ethereally lovely. 

“There is no difference in her, Tris- 
tram?” he asked. 

“‘None—nor, I think, ever will be. 
But she is happy—happier than most, 
perhaps,” Tristram answered. 

“There is, of course, never any sign 
that she—remembers ?” 

“Never. Heaven forbid 
should ever do that, poor child! 
you do not think it probable?” 

“No, no! In point of fact, I know 
it may be called impossible. I hardly 
know why I asked the question re- 
calling things, I suppose. She is al- 
beautiful than ever, I 


stood so 


that she 
Surely 


most more 
think.” 
“Yes, if that can be.” 
“She seems very fond of the boy.” 
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“She idolizes him, as he does her. 
We can hardly keep them apart.” He 
laughed. “Mary declares that she is 
jealous sometimes, and vows that she 
will keep the next one out of Inno- 
cent’s clutches altogether—which, of 
is like Mary!” 

“Very!”  Tregartha assented and 
laughed, too. He paused to watch the 
ficure of a man which had appeared 
from a side path, approaching the girl 
as she stood. He nodded toward him. 
“It has been a success, it seems, bring- 
ing him here with you?” he questioned. 

“Crayke? Quite so as regards him, 
and most certainly so as regards me. 
He is invaluable. I could not wish for 
or have a more devoted friend and 
partner.” 

“T admit that I was rather dubious 
about it at first. Not so much that I 
doubted the man—lI did not—as because 
I rather questioned his probable capac- 
ity to settle down steadily into this 
kind of life. But he has done it, it 
seems. He is likely to stay with you?” 

“] don’t think you could bribe him to 
go. I am sure you could not—while 
Ininocent is here.” 

His glance was even more expressive 
than the words. Godfrey Crayke was 
speaking to Innocent now; the 
light, as she turned to answer, showed 
the exquisite beauty of the face she 
raised to his, Tristram checked with 
gesture what | 


course, 


sott 


would have been the 
exclamation. 

“It is all right,” he said quietly. “It 
is utterly impossible that Innocent 
should ever marry, and he knows it. 
In a sense I doubt if he hardly wishes 
it to be otherwise. He is content to 
worship her as a devotee worships a 
saint.”’ 


‘ ” 


‘And she? 

“She tolerates him as she tolerates 
othe: and no more. I believe 
he is grateful that she should do so 
much.” 


There 


—no less 


was a pause, filled by the 
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dreamy music of Mary’s voice as she 
sang. Tristram broke it. 

“You have said nothing of Stone- 
cliff, Tregartha,” he said abruptly, 
“purposely, I suppose. Except, of 
course, that my aunt is fairly well. 
What of—others ?” 

“Julian?” He flourishes,’ said the 
doctor dryly. 

“Of course! The business is turned 
into a company—a_ syndicate—you 
wrote me?” 

“Yes. And making money for its 
managing director rather faster 
ever, I believe.” 

“Ah! And what about his wife?” 

“T don’t read the society columns ; 
but I believe their verdict pronounces 
her to be one of the most successiul 
hostesses and best-dressed women in 
New York. They’re there now.” 

“Do they—get on well together?” 

“There’s no appearance otherwise.” 


ihar 
nan 


Tristram rose and leaned upon the 
piazza railing, staring across the dusky 
garden. In a moment he laughed bit- 
terly. 

“So that’s cousin Julian!’ he said. 
“That’s the reward of—well, we won't 
| had ambitions once, old 
fellow! And think of Mary—the 
matchless woman who is my wife; 
compare her position, her place in the 
world, with that of his! I tell 
there’s something wrong 
scales of the gods, Tregartha!” 

“Ts there? Perhaps it depends upon 
what we are pleased to weigh in them,” 
returned the doctor quietly. 

“Does it?” He, too, had risen, and 
Tristram laid a hand on his shoulder. 
“Can you find no fault with them, Mar- 
tin? Your,life is lonely.” 

“There are worse things than loneli 
ness. And I have always my work,” 
said Tregartha. 
singing 


> 


say what! 


you, 


about ihe 


had ceased; she 


Mary’s 
stepped out upon the piazza—a tall, 


graceful figure, more beautiful than 
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Mary Paradine had ever been. The heads together. A responsive smile 
eyes of the two men followed her as_ broke over the clouded face of Mary’s 
she moved away to the steps up which husband. He met his friend’s eyes and 
Innocent was advancing, and took the gripped his hand hard. 

boy from her; both laughed as he threw “You are right, Tregartha, and I am 
a chubby arm round the neck of each, a fool. The scales of the gods weigh 
and so brought the red-gold and dark true,” he said. 


THE END. 








—— 





TOWN'S OFFICIALS IMPLICATED IN SWINDLE 


"T HAT Hugh Kahler has sound basis for his stories of corrupt officials is proved 

by the recent conviction of the mayor of Muncie, Indiana, the prosecuting 
attorney of an Indiana county, and twenty-five other men, for using the United 
States mails to defraud. Both ex-Mayor Rollin H. Bunch and ex-Prosecuting 
Attorney Horace G. Murphy were sentenced to two years at Atlanta. 

Associated with the mayor and the prosecuting attorney in the bunco game 
they played were several ex-convicts, the best known being William Collins, a 
confidence man and the brains of the gang. He put up the money for the scheme 
and drew the biggest percentage of the profits. A policeman also was used by 
the gang, each member of which had a certain part to play. 

Well-to-do men who were eager to increase their possessions quickly became 
the victims of the swindlers, who worked the old “racket game.” The would-be 
investors were told that a wealthy Englishman owned a large tract of very 
valuable farm land in Missouri, and that this could be purchased from him at a 
low price with the connivance of his valet, who was willing to help “do” his 
employer. The Englishman, posed by Lafayette S. Scott, also was supposed to 
be a great lover of sport. 

When the would-be buyer of real estate arrived in Muncie, he was induced 
to go to a bank and exchange his check for cash. Then he would be persuaded, 
in order to flatter the Englishman, to attend a wrestling match or prize fight in 
which the latter was interested. The “come-on” would see apparently thousands 
of dollars placed on the outcome of the bout and would finally wager his roll on 
one or the other of the contestants. 

That having been accomplished, the bout suddenly would end by the out-of- 
town visitor’s favorite being “killed.” A rubber bag containing a quantity of 
blood from a freshly killed chicken would be secreted about the wrestler’s or 
prize fighter’s person and would be punched violently at the psychological mo 
ment. The combatant would drop to the ground, seemingly lifeless and splashed 
with blood, and the better would be urged to flee with all others present. Afraid 
of being arrested, the swindlers’ victim would leave town hurriedly. It was the 
policeman’s job to see that he did so and did not come back. 

If the man should return and appeal to the prosecuting attorney for redress 
he was told that he was a crook himself and would be prosecuted, too, if the case 
was brought before the courts. The mayor also would advise silence. 

The conspirators were careful not to use the mails themselves, but their 
victims always did, and by so doing brought the swindlers into the power of the 
Federal government. The desire of the band’s “steerer” to get even with Collins 
after a quarrel between the two was another factor in the round-up. 
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ISS ASSISTANT CASHIER 
WATKINS of the Woman’s 
First National Bank of 

' iC , elevated her elegant 

eyebrows exactly eight sixty-fourths 

of an inch above a dead level and asked 
the enigmatic individual peering fur- 
tively through her window what he 

He had appeared suddenly 


His shifting, penetrat- 








wanted. 
from nowhere. 
ing eyes were covered by thick, hairy 
lids that blinked continually. 

Blinkey Mike’s stealthy, noiseless 
entry was explained by the fact that he 
had removed his shoes outside the door 
and had hid them in a trash pile in the 
bordering alley. The Chinese perform 
this pedal function in deference to the 
spirits of dead fathers within the house. 
Mike did it for a less noble purpose. 

Subconsciously Watkins informed the 
unindorsed nobody before her that the 
time of a business woman is too pre- 
cious to be wasted in waiting for an 
unprospective customer to state his un- 
important desires. As a matter of fact, 
though, she did nothing and said noth- 
ing more than to continue the elevation 
of her elegant eyebrows at the rate of 
one sixty-fourth of an inch per second. 

This was happening during the noon 
lunch period when Watkins and her 
stenographer, Miss Smith, were the 
only i bank. 
No 


1 


employees present in the 
deserted. 
No idling pedes- 


4 


peer curiously 


The street outside wa 
cars or trucks passed. 
trians sauntered up t 


1 eS 
ie sacredly private quarters of the 
1 


solely 
Smith 
ferred 
to a handier pocket. 


st wonder in C——, a bank 
med and controlled by women 
had put on her jacket and trans 


r meal ticket 


A something in the speechlessness and 
attitude of the heavy-browed, slovenly 
man before the assistant cashier’s win- 
dow brought the typist to her feet. 
Smith distrusted the intentions of 
Blinkey Mike and glanced uneasily to- 
ward the street door. Why didn’t some 
big, strong men or a husky policeman 
happen in just then? Men are always 
on hand when you don’t need ’em and 
don’t want ’em, and out of pocket when 
you do. It might be called a charac- 
teristic masculine failing. 

Satisfied of her suspicions, Smith 
maneuvered backward until she leaned 
against a low table near the wall on 
which was suspended a large clock. 
She buttoned her jacket closely and 
bided developments. 

And developments came quickly. 

Five hairy, big-jointed fingers were 
thrust through the wires of the gate 
leading into the quarters sacred to offi- 
cials and employees. The fastening on 
the gate was fairly wrenched out of 
the socket. 

Watkins screamed. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded, 
reeling back. 

And the dreadful apparition, lunging 
through the broken gate, was pointing 
two enormously big guns at them the 
next second. 

“I’m a stickup guy,” Mike informed 
them, ‘and I am coming to get what 
I want. 

He 


Dacct 


. 1 
Broo on. 
uneven rows of to- 
ious, leering 


bared two 
colored teeth in a 
grin and continued to advance. 

Smith folded back like a jackknife 
onto the table, and her eyelids quivered 
enabled her, 


at once how- 
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ever, to see Watkins collapse weakly 


amid the contents of an overturned 
wastebasket after gasping out: “Good 
Lord!” It appeared that the Woman’s 
First National had surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. 

Blinkey Mike, satisfied with the look 
of things, dove like a rat into the vault 
where the money was. A big black 
bag swung in his hand. He snapped 
on the electric light. He had 
prepared to get most all of the money 
the dear women had. It was too easy. 
He had it in mind to leave just enough 
behind to pay off the bank’s hired help 
on Saturday night. 

Watkins settled down lower among 
canceled checks and overdraft notices, 
but there faint flicker of a 
comprehensive glimmer out of the cor- 
ner of her left eye before Blinkey Mike 
had been in the money department many 
minutes. A paralyzed man is said to 
have leaped up and run for a police 
man when a burglar was about to lift 
his hoard from underneath the hearth 
bricks. Watkins risked a_ shift ten 
points to starboard just to get out of 
the crimp she was in. 

Meanwhile Smith managed with an 
insignificant movement of her head to 
catch the end of a cord that led up to 
and disappeared within the big clock 
on the wall. Smith began to reel that 
string into her mouth little by little as 
if her very life depended on it. As she 
produced a strong pull on the cord there 
set up a scarcely noticeable purring in- 
side the clock. Smith chewed right on. 

Watkins pursed her lips and pro- 
jected a brief message in Smith’s direc- 
tion. What she said was: 

“Where did we hide that box of 
snuff Grandma Jones left in here yes- 
terday? Think fast!” 

Smith crossed the sharp toes of her 
shoes and wiggled the left. That meant 
the snuff was in the drawer just above 
Watkins’ head. Smith also raised and 
lowered her right elbow three times to 


come 


came a 
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the tune of “Till We Meet Again.” 
That meant: 

“Don’t you know I am chewing for 
dear life!” 

Blinkey Mike’s glance was roving 
about inside the vault looking for the 
staggering piles of yellowbacks he con- 
fidently expected to find. There ain’t 
no use in lugging a load of dollar bills 
around when you can carry a heap 
more in twenties. Mike, little as it 
might be suspected, was strong for 
economy in labor, as well as in other 
things in which it may successfully be 
practiced. He searched the shelve 

A sheet of white paper lay atop of 
the only bundle of paper money visibie. 
In fact the sheet had been inserted un- 
derneath rubber band around the 
roll of bills. Blinkey Mike studied the 
paper curiously. There was reading on 
it. He wasn’ much of a reader, but 
he made out the big, black words on the 


the 


sheet. Laborously Mike spelled out 
the whole print on the sheet. It was: 
WARNING! 
THESE BILLS HAVE NOT BEEN 
STERILIZED 
A law, recently enacted at the behest of 
the National Association of Women Voters 
to safeguard the health of the peopl in 
handling paper money, requires that bills 
except those new from U. S. treasury—be 


thoroughly sterilized once quarterly. 





DREADFUL GERM 


CARRIERS 


E 





DOLLARS Al 


Pap¢ r currency offers excellent accomm da 


tions for DISEASE MICROBES 


Peopl with intectious and in- 
curable maladies are known to handle their 
money more often than a well thus 


offering innumerable opportunities for germs 


suffering 


person, 


to find lodgment in the open fiber of the 
bills. 
TAKE CARE! AVOID DANGER BY 


NDLING ANY UNSTERILIZED 
MONEY! 


On reading this notice Blinkey Mike 


NOT HA 








Run by 


experienced a peculiar perturbation in 
the region where calories congregate 
in the process of digestion; his stomach 
ached. Suddenly the trouble leaped to 
his head. His ears buzzed queerly. 
Mike concluded the vault atmosphere 
was stifling him. He must have fresh 
air. A man is a fool to remain in a 
death trap when there is an easy way 
to get out. He wondered, in a sort 
of detached manner, what them two 
women were doing. Perhaps he had 
better go and see. Mike dropped the 
bag to the vault floor and moved to- 
ward the door. 

Meantime Smith was going right on 
with her chewing on the string, and the 
big clock on the wall continued to pur 
in the most mysterious manner. The 
activities of Watkins during the past 
few minutes had been limited to a 
stealthy move on her part whereby she 
had transferred a movable electric fan 
from her desk to the top of the desk 
nearest the vault door. Watkins now 
lay motionless in the litter of the over- 
turned basket directly underneath the 
location of the fan. 

Watkins held in her hand Grandma 
Jones’ box of snuff. Also she held a 
generous pinch of the brown powder 
between the tips of her thumb and fore- 
finger, 

The fan was in such a position on 
the desk top as to direct the current 
of air generated by it straight toward 
the dead center of the vault door. 

Calmly, and with precision, Smith 
chewed right on, and the clock contin- 
ued to pur. 

Blinkey Mike protruded his round 
face through the vault door and 
breathed deeply. He was sure that a 
million microbes, 
flesh from their 
amid the dreadful dollars in 


few crawling onto 


his harboring places 
he vault, 


ground 


7 
already had picked out a parade 


on his anatomy and even now were 


practicing for his funeral procession. 


Women 


Such were the disturbing thoughts en- 
tertained in his mind until he breathed 
a second long breath, and then 

Watkins threw her arm upward and 
hurled the snuff in her fingers right in 
the draft of the electric fan, and the 
draft of the fan carried it—the entire 
contents of the box followed the first 
discharge—right into Blinkey Mike's 
mouth and eyes! 

Instantly Blinkey found himself 
stretched flat on a broad plain of pink 
sulphur with three billion tiny torturing 
devils pouring down on him out of the 
mouth of a horn as big as the entrance 
of a subway tunnel. The tides of seas 
infernal burst with flying spray on the 
shore, and Mike found himself on the 
beach close to low-tide mark! 

Smith ejected a ball of wet cord from 
her mouth as the need for chewing was 
over with. She jumped up, and Wat- 
kins ordered her to hunt the ice hooks. 
Watkins is herself again and moving 
glibly about the place. 

Clang—-clang—clang ! 

The patrol wagon answered the call 
and now at the door. A squad 
of policemen lumbered across the pave- 
ment and through the street door, but 
Watkins halted ’em at the broken gate. 
Nobody should come within until the 
wastebasket litter could be cleaned up. 

As to the matter of bringing Blinkey 
Mike out to the wagon, what could be 
easier? Smith found the ice hooks by 
now, and showed her intention of hold- 
ing the wire gate open for her superior. 


was 


Poor Mike, limp as a bag of wet salt, 
came out in the grip of the hooks, towed 
behind Watkins. Watkins lost him 
when his heavy suspender buckles rat- 
tled on the pavement. 

Instantly Smith went on a still 
for that meal ticket. 

Clinge—cling! The 
with its unwitted cargo to the port 
shattered dreams. Poor Mike! 

He wasn’t in stir two weeks when 
wrote to a pal thus: 


Was 


wagon 
wagon 
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This is to acknowledge receipt of yours duced a record after ringing the bell for 
of the roth inst., and to thank you a thou- connection—into the mouthpiece of a tele- 
sand times for the kind words of sympathy. phone, and that that telephone was con- 
I read the news piece you inclosed about my nected by a private wire with the police sta- 
fatal mistake. Them reporters sure did hand tion? Whe-ew! You mean to tell me that 
it to me, and I can't see as how I can honestly when that gal pulled on that string that 
blame ’em. I am the prize boob of the world. phonograph-telephone delivered a message 
They said I was suffering from a hallucina- to the police chief, telling him that a burglar 
tion. That must have been when them ice was trying to make a raid on the bank? All 
hooks slipped. I ain’t denying nothing; it that so? 
was terrible. The Lord protect us pore, helpless stick-up 

Are you sure that stenographer gal wasn't guys! Tremblingly, yore pal, 
fainted after all, and that she was sham- BuInKEY Mik 
ming on me all the time? I saw the cord 
leading up to the clock, but thought it was 
to pull up the weights with. That shows 
you never can tell. After this I proceed only Just learned that if that girl had chewed 
on dead-sure information. six more inches of that string the phono 

You say that gal was reeling in that cord graph-telephone would have sent a messa 
with her teeth and that there was a kind of to the governor calling out the State militia 
a phonograph inside the clock that repro- Fondly, Luke McGINNIs 


SK 


EX-CONVICTS HONOR FORMER WARDEN 


ag wil “seven ex-convicts recently held a reunion and dinner in New York in 
honor of Thomas Mott Osberne, a former warden of Sing Sing Prison. All 
the thirty-seven men, who at one time had been inmates of the State prison 


at Ossining, are now reformed, living honest lives, and prosperous. Their ages 


the response to the above 
letter : 


range from twenty-five to seventy; seven nationalities are represented among 
them; and the sentences they have served aggregate more than one hundred and 
ten year 

One of them was a gunman convicted three separate times of carrying 


‘aled weapons; another served a long term for man seh sn still another 
a gambler who had been in jail seven times; others at the dinner had been 
rs, confidence men, yeggs, burglars, sneak thieves, and pickpockets. 


5 


Now, of these men one is a restaurant proprietor, another is a trusted 


hotel 


clerk, another is paymaster of a coal concern. One man, convicted of assault, 
now captain of a ship, while the ex-gunman is the caretaker of a millionaire’ 
house. 
To Mr. Osborne and the Welfare League Association, which is composed of 
business men and social — interested in the reclamation of offenders, 


these ex-convicts who have de good give the credit for their changed 

Mr. Osborne, by creating ay Mutual Welfare League, helped the convicts to 
“find themselves” while they were under his charge at Sing Sing, and the Welfare 
League Association took up the good work where he left off, finding positions for 


*n thev had completed their terms and been sent back into the business 
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ITH a sigh Albert Ellis Hem- 
ingway closed the magazine, 
switched off the light, pulled 
the sheets above his 
ders, and gave himself over to his 
thoughts. 

Through the semidarkness he could 
distinguish the furniture which 
sumed weird, human forms. The half 
curtains at the windows waved ghostly 
arms. Irom the basement dining room 
the dull chimes of the six-dollar, “hand- 
painted” clock struck two. 

Albert shivered, then he closed his 
eyes; but the printed words he had 
been reading loomed before them and 
haunted him with a persistence that 
pained. 





shoul- 


as- 


With an impatient gesture he sat up, 
pulling the covers about him. 

“Black Smut is a piker—a_ cheap- 
skate thug,” he whispered to the dark- 


ness.. “His system and his methods are. 


good, but worthier of better jobs.” 
Hemingway blinked his eyes indig- 

nantly. The bristles of his newly ac- 
inustache He 

stretched out his | 

the magazine. His 

it lovingly. 
“Yes, Black 


magazine, 


quired quivered. 
1and and groped fo1 
sed 


over 


fingers cl 
Smut,” he addressed the 
piker. 
You're 


“you're a You're 


atraid of a big job. raid to 


up your convictions 


ltry thousand or 


£00d ystem you 


00 Jjuch Fic 


Grace Taylor Maxwell 


you know—but, Smut, you're afraid of 
the big game.” 

Albert flung the magazine to the floor 
in disgust. 

“You're not fitted for your business,” 
he added. “When an_ opportunity 
comes along in the form of a good risk 
you up a coin and trust to luck 
instead of going to it like a man; debit- 
ing the cash account and giving your- 
self the credit. 

“Why, I’m only a bank bookkeeper, 
but if 1 were you I'd go the 
limit, take the biggest risk, and ten to 


toss 


Omit 
omut, 


one I’d come out a winner. 
“That’s what’s the matter with you 
crocks nowadays. You're afraid of the 


big things, and the you who 


gy t gs, few of 
t 


cold 
land in the 
\nd the police get the credit! 
“Every one calis them intelligent, ex- 
pert, wide-awake. Gee! Why wouldn't 
they be when you walk right into their 


do tackle them get feet at the 
crucial moment and pen. 


arms ° 


not with the 


yourselves as to why y¢ 


‘The explanation is 


cops but with yu 
get caught,” Albert unconsciously 


paraphrased. 
‘*k Smut 


the 
ntence 


had 
the 


through 


suddenly 


aloud from covers of 


izine, a s¢ echoed 
mind. 

‘Why don’t you try it then?’ a voice 

ceemed to whisper. 


ilemingway questioned. 


1 1 
bookkeeper in 
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a business man! Every one trusts him. 
What an opportunity! Come, Hem- 
ingway, live up to your convictions if 
you would request the same of an- 
other.” 

Gradually the voice predominated, 
and, persuaded of the plausibility of the 
scheme, Albert began to make plans. 

\ bookkeeper for eight years and 
what had he gained? Two thousand 
dollars in the bank—his own. Eight 
years of hard, thankless work. If he 
made a single error of any consequence 
he would be thrown out of his job in 
a moment. 

Golden opportunity! A few days of 
second’s 

Albert 


plans—a 
suspect 


patience—clever 
risk 
Ellis Hemingway ? 

Albert tingled with expectancy. This 
was life! It had taken him months, 
aye, years to realize it. 

“Smut, old boy, I'll show you!” 

With a dry Albert 


down and fell asleep 


ie 


and who would 


slid 


chuckle, 


1 ~ 1; 0 ee , laanc ‘ 
Ibert Ellis Hemingway clung to his 


usual morning strap as the train shot 
through the dark tunnel of the subway 
bearing him to the bank. The ride, 
mornings 


which on other had seemed 


tame and monotonous, appeared in a 


roseate glow of romance. He scru- 
tinized his fellow 


Sleepy-eyed, 


with in- 
laneuid, and 
k and forth. 


them but 


passengers 
terest. 
yaw ning, 


wung ba 


1g, they 
“And I was one of yester- 
Heming ejaculated disgust- 
Slavin’ and workin’ for twenty 
to take  f 


day ‘ Way 
edly. “ 


a week, afraid a day off for 
fear some other guy would get my job. 
But never again, believe me. Honesty’ 
—when you've no 


’ 


the best policy 
premium to pay!’ 

Albert wondered if 
like himself on the 
who were gentlemen and crooks—men 


there were 
train, 


any 
inen men 
who were daring—men who had the 
courage of their convictions. 
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At his right side stood a stout person, 
weak looking, satisfied, benign. With 
him was another man, thin, stooped, 
half dead. 

“T’ll bet they’re bankers,” scornfully 
remarked Albert, turning away in re- 
volt. 

His eyes alighted on the individual 
on his left, and he glowed with ap 
proval. Here was one! 

Of medium height, with shifty eyes, 
the man suggested the criminal class in 
every inch of his appearance. 

Hemingway longed to stretch out his 
hand and grasp that of the stranger, 


to utter a whispered word of under 


standing into the huge, flat ear, the lobe 

of which had been cut away. 
“Probably blown off by a pistol 

shot,” thought - Albert. “Tt takes 


nerve,” he added with admiration. 
Arrived at the bank, Albert began to 
observe his surroundings and make 
plans. The could 
plish the job, the better, he argued. 
There was no time like the present. 
When passed he had 
framed clearly a plan of action. He 
that Saturday, 


would be the day, 


sooner he accom- 


the morning 
decided to-morrow, 
to-morrow morning, 
between ten and twelve! 
Albert watched the depositors as 
they came in—the poor, the rich; the 
honest and the dishonest, bringing sum 
large and small. 


Suddenly he gave a start of surprise 


and recognition. In came the stout 
person who so had irritated him on 
the morning train. Heavily he made 
his way over to a writing desk and 
sank into the chair, with his face to- 


ward the teller’s window. 
“Say, Emery,’ Albert asked, “who's 


One of our depositors?” 


‘Oo, never saw him before,” an- 


swered the cashier. 

Albert watched the man closely. He 
took some of the writing material and 
began a letter. 


Between entries Hemingway glanced 
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in the man’s direction, to find him 
gazing abstractedly at the teller’s win- 
dow or behind the cages; then, with a 
nod, he would resume his writing. 

For perhaps half an hour the man 
sat thus. TF inally, selecting a clean 
sheet of paper, he scribbled a line or 
two, blotted it, arose, and walked out, 
patting the coat pocket into which he 
had placed the letter, a satisfied smile 
illuminating his rotund face. 

With as little noise as possible Hem- 
ingway walked over to the table, lifted 
the blotter, and, placing it carefully in 
his pocket, hurried back to his books 
ind became the busiest man in the 
bank. 

It was after when 
eached his boarding house. 

With precision and calculation he 
donned bath robe and slippers. He 
filled his pipe, and, hand in pocket, he 
walked the floor, and 
again with a frown at the blotter which 
he had placed on the table. 

Carefully laying his brier down, 
Hemingway lifted the blotter. He held 
it before the mirror and gazed at it 


long and musingly. 


Albert 


seven 


glancing now 


He took a pen and paper and tran- 
cribed what he saw through the glass. 
Serutinizing it at arm’s length, he ex 
laimed, laughing : “Oh, you poor, love- 

; vf 


: 1 1 , 
sick old codger, you: 


For a long time Albert stared at the 
iper. Gradually his lips parted 
yes contracted, and he smiled—smiled 
who ha 


his 


= 
adly, as a man does 


cted a plan of action that he 


then he 


‘eed: 


et ot pape a 


put a match 
and watched 


Ss) 
|). 


ingerly 


moment 
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black doubt gripped him. Could he do 
this thing alone? “If Bah!” 

It seemed to Hemingway that the 
morning was the busiest he had ex- 
perienced in months. Everybody 
seemed to have money to deposit. 

He cast a furtive glance at the suit 
case he had brought with him and 
placed, for safety’s sake, at the side of 
his desk. 

“Going away the week-end, 
Al?” questioned Emery, the cashier, a 
he noted Hemingway’s glance. 

“Yes,” answered Al with a gulp, in- 
wardly praying that Emery would not 
lift the suit case and find how void it 
Was. 

“Well, you’re wise to bring your bag 
in here, for believe me, Al, it isn’t safe 
to leave a fountain pen round a bank 
these days.” 

“No—oh, no,” 

“’m going away, too, as you know, 
and, as I told you yesterday, I’m get- 
ting off at ten-thirty,’ Emery said 
boastfully. ‘‘And say, old man, you'll 
look after all this cash for me, won’t 
you? Just put it in the vault when you 


over 


murmured Albert. 


get the chance.” 

“Sure—when I get the—chance.” 
Albert agreed as he studiously made an 
entry in the book. His plans were 
working out beautifully. 

At ten-thirty the cashier left. At ten- 
thirty-five Albert the 
money, fastened it together, and, stoop- 
placed it in his valise. It 
work of a moment, and Albert 
he perceived his action had 


gathered up 


ing down, 
vas the 
smiled 
gone unobserved. 
SS he 

se 


1, Smutty! 


“Smu said laughing to him 
e oé 1 

QO) 
Llemingway entered the huge vault 
L mung way Htere i) luge aul 
ten forty-five, carrying his suit case. 
Swiftly, noiselessly—somewhat nerv- 
ay filled the 


desk, he took 


ously —Hemingw valise, 


and. placing it under hi 
and, pide Img Wt Under hils 
pen. 


Hemingway 


up hi 
is disconcerted to find 
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his heart thumping and his fingers 
trembling as they clutched the pen. 

The clock ticked gayly 

No one was watching him. The tell- 
ers and clerks all were busy finishing 
up their work for the week-end. 

The crowd thinned out to two or 
three people. Albert mentally decided 
that he must have from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars in the valise. ‘Not 
such a bad haul,” he thought. 

Two men entered the bank. One 
walked up to the windows, the other 
closed the doors. 

In a low, quiet voice that every one 
heard, the stouter of the two men said: 
“Now, throw up your hands, every- 
body, and keep still!” 

The depositors and clerks found 
themselves looking into the muzzle of a 
gun. Petrified with astonishment and 
fright, they thrust their 
hands into the air. 

from his hiding place behind his 
desk Albert almost laughed aloud at the 
ludicrous appearance they made. 

“Look like waving palms in the 
Desert of Sahara,’ breathed Heming 
way. 

He drew his gun. 

“Ad right, Sid,” the stout man called 


tremblingly 


to his confederate, a thin, stooped, half- 
dead man. 

The man called Sid approached the 
paying teller’s window and said: “Hand 
out all you’ve got and don’t be making 
any grab for a gun, ’cause I got you 
covered, and it don’t take me a second 
to shoot.” 

West, the teller, was a married man 
with a large family, so he obeyed. 

Mechanically he held out the thirty- 
just taken in. 

bis aya 


you giving me: 


ive dollars he had 


“Hey, what are 
ked the 
All the the vault 
guess,’ West stammered out. 
“Keep them 
pered the thin man, 
vault.” 


man, 


n-money is in 


covered, Joe,” 


“and I’ll try the 
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Never had Albert felt so much in 
evidence. He pressed against the desk 
in an effort to reduce his size. 

But the thin man passed without see- 
ing him and walked into the vault. 

Albert sprang on the heavy door and 
pushed it to. At the same instant he 
turned, and, whipping out his revolver, 
fired at the stout man. 

His participation in the action of the 
scene was so unexpected and sudden 
that no one seemed to know where the 
shot came from, the stout person least 
of all. He stood for a moment unde- 
cided whether his pal had fired the shot 
or not. 

No one knew very definitely what 
happened next. More shots 
heard. Persons from the street ran 
into the bank and ran out calling for 
help. Two policemen hastened in, 
pushing and shoving their way through 
the crowd until they reached Albert. 
He was explaining to the president of 
the bank what had happened. 

Six persons were holding down 
Sid was still locked in t 


were 


Pe | 
tne 
1 


i 
stout ne 
vault. 

With the appearance of the police, 
in. To 


man, 


Albert had to begin over aga 


y ¢ ntered 


avoid 
the president’s private office. 
Aibert placed his valise on the desk 


and began to talk. 


the gaping crowd the 


“It is a strange coincidence, but | 
first saw the stout fellow, called Joe, 
yesterday morning on the subway. | 
remember thinking how—er—satisfied 
he looked. Not at all the sort of per 
son one would connect with a_ bank 
robbery. 

“His accomplice was with him. I 
noticing 


had no particular reason for 


them but merely glanced at them as one 


casualiy observes his fellow passengers 


he morning I happened to 
work and saw him 
He walked ove: 
one f 


from my 
entering the bank. 


one of the writing tables 
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the teller’s window—and after an in- 
terval of deep thought, he began to 
write. 

“He seemed to me to be puzzled 
about something and to gaze at the 
cashier’s cage as if for inspiration. 

“T did not recognize the man as one 
of our depositors, nor did Emery. 

“Finally, after two or three aitempts, 
he selected a clean sheet of paper and 
wrote a few lines, placed them into his 
pocket, then went out, apparently quite 
pleased with himself.” 

Albert paused, and, as no remarks 
were forthcoming, he proceeded: 

“Then, gentlemen, [I did an odd 
thing. Why I did it, I hardly know 
myself. Curiosity, I suppose. I went 
to the desk and picked up the blotter 
which he had used. When I reached 
home, in the evening I held it before 
the mirror, a trick that is known to all 
of your profession”—Albert bowed to 
the policemen, who merely grunted, but 
whether in assent or disgust he could 
not teil. 

“Here is the blotter. The transcrip- 
tion, you will find, is this: 

“Dearest: I have arranged everything for 
our wedding to-morrow at cleven. sring 
two suit cases. I'll meet you at the church 
and have the taxi. Lovingly, Jor.’ 

Albert stopped. 

“A love letter!” 
voices in unison. 

Hemingway smiled as he noted the 
disgust in their tones. 

“Yes, gentlemen, a 
acquiesced. “And when J 
laughed. But as I continued to 
at it I recalled the man’s behavior. 
The letter seemed to me to read: 


exclaimed three 


” 


love letter,” he 
read it I 
look 


“| have arranged everything for our rob- 


ry to-morrow at eleven. Bring two suit 
I’ll meet you at the bank and have 
axl 
“You see, gentlemen, a slight change 
in two important words and the mean- 
ing is greatly altered. 


I0A ps 
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“The rest is easily told. I brought 
my valise, into which I placed the 
money without being noticed. If my 
suspicions were incorrect I could re- 
place it without difficulty or explana- 
tions. 

“! thought of notifying you, sir, or 
the police,” concluded Albert, with a 
nod to his listeners, “but, you see, I 
had absolutely no proof, nothing but 
my conjectures, and I thought they 
would sound somewhat irrational to 
men like yourselves.” 


IV. 

Albert Ellis Hemingway lay -in bed, 
propped up with pillows. He was scan- 
ning the evening papers. 

From the front page his photograph 
smiled at him affectionately. The 
glaring headlines shrieked the daring 
robbery which had been frustrated by 
the brave and observant bookkeeper. 
interviewed by re- 
porters all day. The police had com- 
mended him. The president of the 
bank had given him a handshake over- 
laden with meaning. His future looked 
bright. 

With a sigh Albert turned to the 
magazine section of the paper. In one 
corner was advertised a new series of 
sermons by the Reverend Newton 
Higgs, returned missionary from 
Africa. 

At the side of the article was a re- 
production of the Reverend Mr. Higgs. 
He had small, shifty eyes and huge, 
flat ears. The lobe of the right one had 


He had been 


away. 


bitten off by 


1 ' 
been cul 


| , pa 
“Probably one of til 


cannibals, eh, Smut, old boy?’ 

Albert laughed as he picked up the 
magazine. He looked at it earnestly, 
then he smiled broadly, and went to 
sleep. 











Keadquarters-hat 


OOK sharp now, friends, in this get-together-authors-and-readers idea, 
which is to be conducted here in the Chat, for these writers may “hold out 
on us,” and we must be right on the job to spot them when we think they 

are doing so. 

We'll put in our oar and “squeal on ’em,” when we know of any glorious 
or dark deed which they fail to reveal 

Take this Poate fellow. We wrote and asked him to give us some general 


facts about himself, mention some of the high spots, and told him that we would 
be after him for more particulars, and in greater detail, later on. Well, he sent 


us a brief resumé, which we are taking great pleasure in printing below, but 
“what has he gone and did and done” but left out one big glorious deed which 
will be credited to him in letters of gold, as long as MEN live on this little old 
earth ball—and after that, we hope. 

It’s a safe gamble that Poate left out a lot of other noble deeds, but this is 
one he “‘forgot’”’ to mention. When we got into the war Poate, none too strong, 
but a bundle of indomitable courage and nervous energy, kissed his young 


wife and baby good-by and set forth, and without delay, to care for the sick in 
the big concentration camps. Remember one of the first stories we printed by 
Poate, “Behind Locked Doors,” a serial, told from an ambulance surgeon’s point 


of view ? Well, that was sent us by nd Poate, after the doctor had pac ked up 
the implements of his profession in his little kit bag and hiked. 

Now, this is not saying that any particular act is braver than another, but 
hey do tell as how a whole lot of us may face fourteen different kinds of dangers 
with great courage, but when it comes to hanging around where there’s disease 
and pestilence, it’s the woods for us, and quick. 

Well, Doctor Poate stuck right to it, stuck to it till they carried him out— 
s alive; if you looked carefully, you could 





what there was left of him. Yes, he we 
see the vital spark was still there. Since then he has been getting a little better; 
lowly, very slowly. | Uncle Sam—-us, we, you—it is good to be able to note, with- 
out any efforts on the doctor’s part to get him to do so, has recognized Poate’s 
services, and our very fine author and friend, Ernest M. Poate, M. D., is now 
an honorably discharged officer of the United States army, permanently injured 
in the line of duty while serving his country. 

There, Poate, old boy, how do vou like that? Thought you would duck 


elling ’em about it, eh? 


“Now for the personal stuff,” is the way Poate commences the little sketch 





of his life which we asked for. ‘Being no more modest’’—get that “no more 
modest” ?—“than another man, I don’t in the least object to public interest in 
mv ways though its existence rather puzzles me. 

But here goes. I was born in Yokohoma, Japan, at a comparatively early 


sefore I was ten years ¢ d H had C1 ircumnavigated the globe three times. 
tt lots of credit for doing that once—and he ‘was a good 





Francis Drake ge 
2r too: hy nohod: r knighted ne fae 3#—whiel ] . k — ee 
neal ol de oo; but nobody ever knighted me tor it——-which think very uniair. 
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“T came to this country in 1892, full of hope and malaria. Since that time 
I’ve held down a whole lot of jobs, and a few positions. Once I worked on the 
street cars, and once I waited on table. My wife told me I’d never be able to 
write this sketch without dragging in that part of my past—and IJ guess she was 
right, for I am rather proud of the fight 1 made for it in those days. 

“I graduated from Cornell, practiced medicine in the country for a while, 
and then spent twelve vears in the New York State Hospital Service, handling 
epileptics, idiots, and the insane. I’ve done 1 number of other things; but I don’t 
suppose you care for an account of my professional experience. 

“T am not very well, just now, and unable, for that reason, to practice m} 
profession, so I am writing stories for a living. iditors buy them, so I suppose 
somebody must read them. 

“T have one wife, one child, and one lung. I am appallingly skinny, and I 
wear whiskers. It saves shaving. I don’t chew, and I don’t drink; in fact, I 
think there’s a law about that, or something. I smoke cigarettes, however. They 
are distinctively individual, too; the makers say so. I drive a car—very badly. 
And I drive a typewriter—the same way. I hope to get them both paid for some 
day. And I like peach pie and chocolate fudge and Dickens and Stevenson; 
and J have no respect for the pathological Russians or the heroes of anemic 
spinster authors, who meander through ten to three hundred very unheroic pages 
and finally shoot themselves because it’s such a bore to shave every day. Let 
them grow whiskers; I did. Not beautiful whiskers, perhaps; but then, I’m 
not a beautiful man. 

‘There—does that give a likeness of the Famous Author, ‘in his habit as 
he lived? Say what you like about me; / don’t care—as long as you buy my stuff. 

“P. S. Have seen Kahler several times; he’s a very decent chap. The idea 
for the story I’m sending grew out of a talk with him about motives. 

i os Loe 2 am not a Japanese—better add that, if you find anything in 
my biography worth printing. It’s the first remark the average person feels called 
on to make, if I mention my birthplace. My father was a missionary. FE. M. P.” 

— ) 

McCulley has promised that he will send us a letter this week, which will 
reveal the awful truth about his past, present, and future life! McCulley, thus 
far—of course we have to be careful in our statements, guarded, you understand, 
eh, what ?—has always been as good as his word, so don’t miss next week’s chat! 

BEE IPLEIVECOR EERE 


MAGISTRATE SYMPATHIZES WITH LAWBREAKER 


LTHOUGH he pleaded guilty to breaking into a shop in London, England, 
Sidney Henry Dyer, twenty-two years old, was released on probation by 
the presiding magistrate at his trial, who promised to use his influence to have the 
lawbreaker adequately provided for in future. Dyer, by trade a riveter, was 
totally incapacitated in the war, and all he has to live on is the pension given him 
by the British government. As the pension amounts to only two dollars and 
twenty-five cents a week and Dyer is unable to earn any money, the magistrate 
declared “I do not know what on earth you could do except to commit crime for 
the purpose of living.” 
It is expected that, in order to prevent the English prisons from being filled 
With crippled men, an attempt will be made to provide sufficient incomes for those 


entitled to pensions. 














Nhat AG, 






If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or ii crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She wiil analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be keld in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons ccncerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal Ictter. 


Marit P.—Your handwriting shows that you have the imaginative instinct, 
but your mind is so far from being ready to write fiction that I believe you ought 
to try a number of the other, less ambitious sorts of literary work, first. Try 
writing personal items for your local paper. See if you can make Jane Harding's 
wedding such interesting reading that the editor actually will pay you for it. 
If he won’t, keep right on trying. I hate to dampen your enthusiasm, but I fear 
that you are at least several years from being apt to be successful as a writer of 
either stories or photoplays. Don’t be discouraged. Just make up your mind 
io work steadily and patiently and not to hope for too much too quickly. 


O, A, R.—The problem which you ask me to discuss is such a weighty one 
that if I gave it full consideration no one else could be answered this week. 
Briefly stated, the condition is this: Your husband is a selfish man, and he is 


£ 


not of the type which is overly fond of children, despite the fact that they appeal 


to his pride. I suspect that what you think peculiar in his conduct is his 
suppressed irritation at having very young children around him. Unjust? Of 
course it is. You are the one who has the real burden to bear? Don’t I know. 
it? Doesn’t he? And don’t you suppose the very fact that he does know it, 
makes him all the more irritable? I don’t defend his attitude; I don’t say that 


it’s fair. I just say that there it is, and as he is the kind of a person who has 
e ti 


almost no true self-control, it is up to you to arrange the situation satisfactorily. 


1 
1 
I 
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I don’t believe an appeal to him would do a bit of good. Isn’t it possible for you 
to hire a nurse for your children? No, I don’t mean that you should neglec 
them, but I do mean that the care of very little children can be overdone bi 


anxious and doting young mother 10 fails to realize that her husband ne 
her just as much as her children do. I suppos ) narriages have been brok: 
is very thing than by a e combin riangles” of the dramatist. 
woman’s problem, and as a rule she alone has to meet it. 

a bit more into the background of vour family life. I do not mean 
neglecting them in any way, shape, or manner—just subduing the evidences of 
ir presence. Be more of the girl and less of the mother in speech and appear- 

Take pains to keep hold of you 
suggest that you do not ask him to 


there really ign’t anv use. 


r husband's moods and ambitions. Sorry 
inet 
i 


ielp vou, but, considering his disposition, 


, but it is 
in its operations. Your disposition is a hopeful one—too hopeful, at 


LIE.—You really have a mind of considerable intelligence 


times, for it leads you to expect that for which vou have not worked. You are 
loving, but too exacting, and too apt to be critical of the very people for whom 
vou care the most. If, as vou say, you want to be successful in making your own 


ig 


living, see to that carelessness of detail and inaccuracy of yours. The specimen 
which is a toast shows an emotional person who is excessively sentimental. The 
other specimen shows more practical ability, but is the writing of one who is 
selfish. No, I cannot tell you how either of these persons feel toward you. 


Handwriting does not indicate such things. 


ANZAC.—I don’t see a trace of musical talent, mv dear girl 


Qn 


Q 
NP fy li 


gars ; 
They wk Gy IVb IW To 


atte fk ane Steg 
UY \ " 


\J 


\nd I’m not talking from the standpoint of your spiritualistie friend who 
told you to be a violinist. I don’t get my instructions from any mystery beyond 
this world; I figure out what a writer is from evidences as plainly to be seen as 
a row of figures, by any one. So, I yuld suggest that you go right on wi ir 
Office work, not because ye are s very wel -| for it, as because it 


the kind of work to give you splendic ‘ipline. lon’t know what your emplo 


thinks about you, but I have a suspicion that his attitude toward you is sometimes 
an exasperated one. You are so opinionated an o quick-tempered and so 
impatient and so inaccurate and so unsteady a worker. There, Anzac, that’s a 
li f faults that will satisfy vour thirst for the plai 
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Joun McL.—Men of the type of this writer are exceedingly difficult to deal 
with, and I do not blame you for feeling baffled in your efforts to make him of 
use to you. He is not naturally a good employee, for he is impatient of all 
1 } 


discipline, and while really criginal and 


db 






intelligent, he has little respect for others 

tendency to profit by their advice, His talent is unquestioned. The difficulty 
is to use it and yet not disrupt your department. If I were you, I would give 
this chap some honorary title, which carried no real authority, and I would give 
him a small office to himself. He is the kind of an employee who will work all 
the harder for being relieved of supervision—a trait which is rare. When you 
have him away from the other chaps and have made him feel that he is receiving 
a little extra consideration, show him that you are expecting from him something 
better than the ordinary. My word for it, you will be able to get his best out of 
him. Such treatment is not often to be recommended, but with these odd persons 
odd measures must be adopted. 














OrtAnpo.—If you speak fluently English, Spanish, French, and Italian, you 
ought not to have any difficulty getting into a different position than that of a 
butler. However, I would add a word of caution. You do not write English 
“fluently,” although you write it very well. Italian you do, of course, as that is 
vour mother tongue. On this score a further development of accuracy would 
not be amiss. There are so many avenues, to-day, for a person who is a good 












linquist that it would be possible to point out all of them. That which is the 
most apt to bring a large return is the position of salesman to foreign countries 
for American exporting firms, or agent for foreign firms wishing to establish 


branches in this countrv. 


Py > - 4 i 
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Your handwriting shows you to be painstaking, ambitious, and resourceful, 
o that I should think this latter work would particularly attract you. 












JessicA.—Yes, it’s a romantic name. No, I don’t think your writing “pretty, 


at all. It is full of affected curves and loops and embellishments. Yes, you are 









ect re vain and affected. Don’t be angry, Jessica. I am sure 
it se dislike so much will approve of this “reading.” Try to 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XIiii 
The Baffling Backhand 


Y the “back” hand we mean writing which, written with the right hand, is 
inclined to the left. To produce this demands an unnatural attitude, and 
the fact that it is or ever was taught in public schools is an unfortunate 

occurrence. 

Tite backhand which has been acquired by young people, and which will be 
changed as soon as their individualities have had time to gain expression, is just 
like any other form of immature writing. Its too rigid adherence to stilted 
letter forms of the copy book, or its total inability to follow such forms, proclaims 
it for what it is—a mechanical product, to which great importance as a revealer 
of character cannot be attached. 

When writers instinctively turn to a backhand and make it their own, one 
unalterable conclusion may be drawn from the fact: They are not of the frankly 
ardent, easily friendly, and emotionally expansive type. 

The very small, precise letter formation, of great clarity and delicacy of 
type, when united with a pronounced backhand, is always the exposition of a 
scholarly mind. Scientists, not of the imaginative type, use this kind of writing. 

A great many of the popular conceptions about men and women are laid 
by the heels by the revelations of the science of graphology. Women are more 
inclined, for instance, to use the backhand than men are, thus contradicting the 
ancient assertion as to woman’s expansiveness and emotionality. 

Artists, despite their quick reaction to emotion of all kinds and their 
responsiveness to nerve stimulation, use the backhand a great deal. It seems 
to correspond with their personalities, so often such perfect masks for the real man 


beneath. 


————— 
———S ~ 
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CHARGED WITH “MENTAL MURDER” 
ECAUSE Robert Morehead, a Kentucky farmer, committed suicide rather 
than have his family disgraced by the revelations an ex-convict threatened 
to make about him, his tormentor will be tried on a charge rarely brought agait 
any one—that of “mental murder.” Morehead wrote a letter before he killed 
himself, telling what had driven him to the fatal act, and implicating 
Millstead, who was out of prison on parole at the time. 

The Commonwealth Attorney of Union County, Kentucky, who will con 
the case against Millstead, will seek to prove that the paroled man went 
Morehead, and, posing as a federal officer, declared that he would expose a 
illegal conduct on the part of the farmer. Fear will be named as the wea 
Millstead used in bringing about the death of the victim. 

















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. Wiiliam J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of fife and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Miss Canton.—To know “all” about the detective profession would be more 
than many people do. You could not know all about any other profession in six 
months, so why imagine that the detective profession is any different? There 
seems to be an idea floating about that a detective is a sort of heaven-born 
genius, who needs no experience and no training, and who will be able to spring 
into tremendous success the moment that he or she is offered an opportunity to 
demonstrate their powers. Such is not the case. A detective must learn the 
business as carefully and as slowly as if he were learning the profession of the 
law ; and surely no one is so foolish as to imagine that any amount of talent ina 
law student will take the place of hard work and experience. If you, Mis 


for an easy job I would advise you to take up some other 
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Canton, are looking 






profession. 





OAKDALE, INv.—Since you are well known for your work with a reputable 
detective agency, I should think that you might easily be successful in opening 
an agency of your own. Do not forget that a license is necessary. Yes, I believe 
in a detective agency advertising. 







Cuartes J.—Even if I knew I would not tell you about the “inside workings” 
of the secret service. Any good American who, accidentally or through profes- 






sional connection, comes into contact with knowledge about the secret service, 
should, as a patriotic duty, keep it to himself. 










X. X. D.—Information as to the laws governing detectives may be obtained 
by looking up the laws of your city. Such laws are made by your State and can 
be found in the statute books. A lawyer will assist you, if necessary, but a police 
officer can usually tell you what is necessary. 







W. S. Hartem.—I do not understand your question. The A. B. C. Code, 
‘ifth Edition, and Lieber’s are used just as any other code books are used. See 
the notice in the front of the A. B. C. book. 















J. R. L.—AIl sorts of people take “dope.” It is not always possible to detect 
those who are in the early stages of the vice, but very soon the characteristic 
appearances can be seen. This consists of twitchings of the muscles ; unsteadiness 
of the eyes; strange flushes and pronounced pallor, alternating; inability to 


or stand still, incessant yawning and sneezing, and, finally, emaciation. 








Marcus.—In making an application for a position as a detective under the 
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government, write to the secretary of the treasury, and mark it “personal.” You 
understand, I suppose, that you will need the hearty indorsement of some con- 
gressman or senator, and that your record as a detective will have to be very 
unusual to give you a chance? 

M. D. F.—No, you do not need a license to act as a hotel detective. Your 
duties will not take you outside of the hotel. 


CEE AIEGADETP 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Fiery Brunet, Continued 
: ie brunet, having originated in the Southern parts of the world, where, 


as has been said, the contact of individual with individual is and has 

been incessant, is much quicker either to approach or be approached by 
strangers. The blond, with the race instinct of a land where the stranger is a 
rare thing, preserves a reserve, socially, domestically, and emotionally, which 
alienates the brunet and irritates him. 

The brunet, with his instinct for the expression of emotion, with his ease in 
the midst of people, and his willingness to admit a stranger to his confidence, 
repels the blond and often loses the respect which the blond gives only to those 
whom he feels to be stronger than himself. 

motions with the brunet are not deeper than with the blond, but the former 
responds to stimulation more quickly; that is the real distinction between the 
two types. 

The brunet is at a disadvantage when dealing with blonds, but not nearly 
so much as the blond is when dealing with brunets. For the brunet can slow down 
his pace, and, with care, can succeed in meeting the blond on his own ground; 
whereas it is almost impossible for a blond to speed up to meet the flashing 
intuition and readiness of perception which brunets possess. 

As to temper, the alleged fieriness of the brunet alarms the blond and often 
goads the reserved fellow on to much more temper, on his part, than the occasion 
really demands. And the slowness of the blond really to understand the brunet 
goads him, in turn, to a greater show of temper than he would exhibit in dealing 


with a brunet. 
The most fearful quarrels, long continued and bitter, are between blond and 
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blond, brunet and brunet. The irritation and minor quarrels are most frequent 
between the two great types. 

It is not true that the brunet is more fiery than the blond; he is merely 
quicker to show what he feels. 


— L— 5) 4 
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UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
HEN a cryptographer sets out to solve a cipher, his first step is to see it 
VW which of the two broad classifications it belongs. This he does by 
applying the test of vowels, consonants most used, and consonants least 
used, et cetera. Most of those he runs across are substitution or transposition 
ciphers, doctored and twisted in various ways to make them baffling and 
complicated. 

Rarely does he find a cipher that will not fit into one of the two classifications, 
but when he does he generally welcomes the departure from the beaten paths, 
and goes at his problem with the keen interest that takes root in his mind 
when he instinctively asks himself the question: “Is my ingenuity equal to th: 
task before me?” 

Nearly always these ciphers that are “different” contain some clew to their 
construction, that gives the analyist his start. So it is with this one: 

Chief Cummings, of the secret service, was rounding up an international band 
of counterfeiters who had headquarters in several cities in the United States. 
The chief’s activities were directed from New York. One of his right-hand 1 
was in Mobile, Alabama, where he had been accumulating damaging eviden: 
for weeks. 

In order to avoid the risk of arousing unnecessary suspicion, Chief Cum- 
mings used the offices of the Acme Real Estate Corporation as his headquarte 
Here he received his reports, issued his instructions, and conducted his investiga- 
tions without any one knowing that he was interested in a counterfeiting case— 
or in anything of a professional nature that was not handled in his own office. 

One day Chief Cummings received the following telegram from his lieutenant 
in Mobile: 





Acme Real Estate Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Can you get house which is not surrounded by trees? Am to-day leaving 
Mobile with all necessary cash and papers. If all aren’t taken by to-morrow I 
was instructed to buy outright. Your file four eleven thirteen 

J. M. Van SICKLE? 


This telegram caused a furor in the chief’s offices, for it contained the news 
it ail of his lieutenant’s careful work had been done for nothing. 
By solving the cipher you will see why. 


The fourteen letters in the two words that made up a message to Convict 
Spalding from his pals, in succession according to the way the incomplete 
sentences were numbered, are these: M, E, D, B, Y, O, Y, A, K, A, R, N, D, A. 


Rearranged, they make the two words, “Daybreak Monday,” which was the day 





and the hour set for Spalding’s escape. 








MISSING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers dcuble service, 
Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 


of charge to our readers. 
of whom they have lost track. 


is offered free 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, 


give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


f it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


post-office address, 


for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we 


send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are miss 


sing, as you would like 


to be helped if you were in a similar position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letier or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home, 


” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


When last heard of 
Please write 
Seattle, 


ADAMS, EUGENE W. 

was in northern California, 
to H. FF. AbaMS, 717 ‘Third Avenue, 
Washington, 


H! RL, SAMU EL, who was formerly employed 
at tl ie Gener: qT Electric Company, at 
Massachusetts, and lived in the vicinity 
on Square, West Lynn. If any one 
this can give some information regarding 
are asked to be good enough to write 
MctiouL, 66 Union Avenue, Mariners 
Staten Island, New York. 


HAROLD.-—He is the son of 
Rabbitt, of Bangor, Maine, and $ 
heard of in Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
e is about twenty-one years old, and 
fair complexion and blue eyes, Any information 
of him will be gladly received by H. D. Webs, 
SOS Q Street, N, W., Washington, D. C. 


BBITT, Jobn 


1886, in 
and was adopted 


I WAS born on the eighth of March, 
r near Lockport, Iinois, 
I was six months old by a family living 
r Chicago, who brought me up as their own 
When I was sixteen years old I was 
by my mother’s people that I was not her 
child, She promised to tell me all about my- 
self when I should become of nage, but she 
died before that time, and I was not with her. 
My father would tell me nothing. If any one 
can help me, please write to Ear, care of this 
magazine, 


ALBERT. who was 
manager _of n ‘hickasaw wagon factory 
juston, sissipp ‘i about nine or ten years 
st heard of in Scranton, Mis 

about five feet seven inches 

dark brow n hair, probably 
eigh about one hun 
e was born in 


Sixty and sixt 


\V TILLIAMS, BI RTON 


eves, 


Mi I 

i } North 
Street, Birmingham, "alabama. 

IIe was last seen in Chicago 

1919. Tle is tall and fair, with 

and prominent teeth, and is thirty- 

old, IIe is asked to write to G. A,, 

this magazine 


M« LINTON, JOSEPH. of Meridian, Missis- 
= sippi.—lie was last en about five years 
ago ep route to Macon, Georgia. Ie is now 

out twenty vears old, and s dark hair and 
brown eyes. Llis old 1. LAWRENCE Bi LER, 
would like to hear from. him. Piease write to 
SO4 Grand Avenue, Meridian, Mississippi. 


IF any one ean help me to find my father, 
Age bo « r RY, whom not seen for 
t ‘a I their kind- 
name was Johnson. 


r shall never forget 
uy mother’s maiden 
and my father separated when I was six 
old, and my mother, before she died, 
told me to try to find him and teil him that 
she forgave him If any kind reader can help 
me to do. this I shall In grateful. 
BESSIF, care of this magazine, 


deeply 


ALFRED C., who was last heard from 
i912, When he was in a= sanitarium 
somewhere on the Pacific coast. He had 
planned to come home for Christmas, but has 
not been heard f since, and nothing tis 
known of him at sanitarium. His family 
will be grateful for any information that will 
help them to find him, or to know what has 
become of him Please write to his sister, 
IrmMA, care of this magazine. 


M CREE, MRS JACKSON, whose maiden 

name was a eler She was last heard 
from at 1015 ast Taylor Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona, about fo yur years ago. <Any informa 
tion will be appreciated by a true friend 
I. J. If., care of this magazine. 


DAYNE, 
f “- 


SOLOMON R Ile is seventeen years 
old, of medium height and dark complexion, 
black hair, a broken upper front tooth, and 

dimple in his right cheek, He left his home 
on October 6, 1919, and his mother is very 
and much worried about him. If any one 
; seen him, she begs them to be kind enough 
write to her Mrs. IDA BAKER, 36 Mendon 

t, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


I AKER, 


FY NN, MRS. ELIZABETH BLAKE, who used 
to live at 105 Charlton Avenue, New York 
ity Iier sister-in-law wishes to hear from 
and asks her to send her present address 
MARGAKET BLAKE, care of this magazine. 
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TUEGLE R, 





AL VIN J.—He formerly a 


was 


















ember of Company I. Forty-third Divi- 
sion, aatened at Fort Douglas, Utah. in 1917 
Irom there he is transferred to L ittle Rock, 
A n i i th Brunswick, Georgi 
v e last hea him Ile expected 
it that tim to i's 3. If an on 
kt where 1 i they will confer a favor 
b 1 ng to B Butterworth Court, 
Salt Lake City 
Baw i., who lived in Bridge- 
=e n last heard from he 
: hop near Brockton 





a se: on his forehead. 
Ii his half brother. ALBER1 
s Rumford, Maine 








oa tom be we ORMAN.—When_ last heard 

~ from he was at Oxford, Iowa, He left there 
las pring and has not been heard of sin« 
His mother i anxious to 


Mrs. A, IIERRINGTON, 











( him, 
fc rnia. 











ROBINSON VIOLA, who wi 

leg fo Women at Pittsbu - 
Vania, An old friend would like to hear from 
her, and has some uuabl ‘mation whieh 
will interest her. G. S. H., care of this mag 
azine, 


during 


who, 


Morr S$, 2 "HU B.. a sailor, 
4 January, v tationed 


Roads 
ibo 








Hi: ump ste n 
from was 


opera 
when last 








g1 at t ‘ 
inches 
i whet row dv 
fay It writil is friend, 
ot thi nagazin 
CRAN FORD, ROBERT LESTI 
ae not en him since 1908, 
‘ 144 South Third Street, Bro 
friend we at that time 
Ve re at. i 
his t th will w ‘ 
would give 1appiness 





him again. 








whe heard of about four 

somevy Idaho, or Nebraska 

who in I lise Valley 
{ seen rw be glad if 
he or some of her ves, W vould write to 
her. t VIVIAN ALTVATER, 1822 Sonth Third 
Street rre Haute, Indiana 





HASTLIN, PETER, known to his friends as 
PADDY. He » 


used to live at 





Street, Wilmington. Delaware. and left there for 
New, York in 1919 Ile is asked to wri 
to bis friend, Lro MEKLEEN, 100 Logan Street 


Wilmington, Delawar 









QC)NEAL. ETHEL MAY She is. twenty-four 
. vears old and has li hair, blue ¢ i 
fair cor xio She was in South Georg four 
teen years ago. and I not been en by h 

famiiy since ti Her sister, Isabel Delil 

is very anxi , 1d oh 1 will b very 
than 1 f Mrs. G V 





Moopy, 


ve years } 
find him will b 
MARTIN, 











Missing Department 





CHARL who has, } been miss- 
home since July 22, 
husky boy of fourteen, i 
‘s, and brown hair. 
b working on a boat. \ny one 
reabouts would confer a grea 
i Mrs, Evie 
Canada 


D UNNING, W. 
ing from 










i 
k nowing 
vor by 


NNING, 





to his mother, 


ing 0 
Metcalfe Street Tor nto, 


originally from 


tnd = =suppo 










VIRGINIA, 






S2Ows. ELB 

fkin, Texas, Your aiid pes 
w with you and Cette 
desires very much to 
magazine. 





a? JAMI 






I Ireland, yout years 
is a ~ and thought to be 
in West. ster is dead, 
dau r would >» to hear from im, d 
assistance in finding him will be thankiu 


received. M care of tl 


IS magazine. 

























CouTurR ALI or ‘AZ LOR. In 
Dec 1918 at tH: yova 
Scotia, and has beer sinc in 
Montreal, Canada. Al new him 
will be r fully appreciated Co 
rURIER, of FF. Paradi Or 
Canada, 
to Hy 
il $ 
i hs 
WANTED Inf of 
WILLIAM E who 
was parated from two 
years old, and w who 
live it Conquer Mr 
Buck now 9) i) 
ers nal I id a 
brother Arthur, ind two sisters, named Hazel 
Dorothy hey were last hear of in 
Massachusetts, about eight years ago 
information out them to WILLIAM I 
rm, care of Ernest We Cfeneral 
160uth, Nova Scotia 

give me information about my 





According to the lady who 











brou m up, I m now about twenty-nine 
years of ». and have brown eyes and h I 
was adopte d by Mr. and Mr Samuel James 
Madison, who lived in Stanton, Michi 1. at 
the time I have been told that m f 
whose bam ‘ I remember, was  cither. “Man 
er, or *hamberlain. or something ir 














e, oy that my moth 








) 1s in Od Denn i 
) ica betwe a5 ) 
io r i , rd 
( } Al AKSEI in 
Ira ind ; 
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JOHN and MICHAEL.—About GAILEY, ROBERT, who was last heard from 
years ago two boys, named John in July or August, 1918, when a card was 
ullen, were sent 1} an orphan- received stating that he had arrived safely over- 
Ireland, to Canada. They w ere s He was at Camp Devens the Field 
‘ounty Iway, Irel: q “ Artillery, and later at C [ P y 
u ‘m, forty year ago, a } Texas, with Battery B, T ietl ‘i Artil- 
John wa \ for a doctor. F is P lery Any information of hi will gratefully 
looking for the m and hopes to ‘ d by Il. R. Creicuron, General clivery, 
through 1 kind readers of this m: . Station A, Worcester, Massachusetts 
have helper many others to P ee ; ? 
relatives. Ss. B. MULLEN WHALEN, 89 Carrol SIMS, ELMER ELDRIDGE.—His mother 
New *k. very much worried about him, and thinks h 
may have joined the army or navy. lie may 
D" NWAY, HARRY.—Ile was card of at have taken the name of Gedney. 
San Francisco four years ago. Any infor- Years old, has dark-brown hair 
whereabouts, any news of complexion, and a mole on on 
‘ or dead, would be greatly who knows him will 
ciated by his anxious wife and little son. er, they will doa g i 
Mary DuNnway, Estella, Oklahoma. ‘ er, JEWEL CALVIN, Alirora, Missouri, 


Street, I oughk epsie, 


( I ES.—wWill vo please 

Hi INRY, RICHARD C.—He left Flint, Michi. DEUTCHMAN, CHARLES.—Will you please 
g some time in February, 1919, for the for twenty years, and who would 
— it is believed that he went to his ‘ ‘ / gt vain? J. L 

town in Dakota. Ue was in the Tenth at ° os 
munition Train Co. A, at Camp Funston, 

A Flint friend would appreciate news  FTAWKINS, CLAIRE NETTY and OBADIAH, 

J. W., care of this magazine my half sistcr and brother, who were last 

een when they wears put into a home at Liftle 

IWTON, GEORGE.—He left home in 1897, Falis, Minnesota. Claire is now about seventeen 

and when last heard of was somewhere in years old, and brother about eleven. Any news 

York State. » is about six feet two inches of them ll be gratefully received by CHARLES 

ht-brown hair an i yes, and VANDERWORKER, 1300 Ritner Street, South Phila- 

] 


with lis 
delphia, Tennsylvania. 


i ry bald. is ster is yi find him. 
LILLIAN NEWTON, care of this magazine. 
Worn, HARRY.—He was last heard of in 
RY HAR DB, ARTHUR K.—In 1916 he roomed Littlestown, Penn yivs ua or Ohio. If any 
Fighty-seventh Street, New Yorl e who knows here he ill write to 
‘ity, De was last heard of as cot any clerk, their Kindness w l grea appreciated. 
_M ecuna Pioneer In try, Spartansburg, W. Pitz, 15 s North Street, f 
south Caro 1 Hlis friend ARKS, of the old ennsylvania. 
hla rnmti 10 ‘ : F 
lb as Pda ame tO ye eee H ROBINSON, SLATER, who left Stamford, 
” i York, oN r 1y ar ay I 
‘ enemies _ un ee <nown to 
NDOLPH, HENRY, nicknam« ; > has los 
erved on the U. S. S. New Jers a , vears { wi ig as living at Puyallup, 
Gresham, { 07. Washing ston. : ; ‘ : - 
in Austr: . f ne | . vher are ¢§ is time ’ 
ai AN] wa ) writing to his cousin, 
knows where he is now es : I N ) ) Stam New York. 
communicating with r ; 
Wa verly, Massachusetts ROBERT E I ft bis home four 
o, and heard from 
RAKOWEROWITZ and children are 
n entering a s ‘ " ‘ in 1 \ about him, and will be 
ind Tenth Street Broadw y Lg | l ) I ormation at will help them 
* “ . “ * . . ¥ Rp ‘ . 1 
City. She is about ve feet nine STELLA HURLEY, Markle, 
When she disappeared she wore a blur 
information will be appreciated | I W be “kK INGHAM ESSIE.—She was la heard 
yo haan panes B in New \¥ City about eight or nine 
7 , : F . é Her would like very much to 
V ag ore I would like to find some of my mie 2 - Ph > write to EpwarD ALBERT 
thie rs people. His father, Ilerbert, moved BecK . \ ‘ 1 uttes, Montana 
from. Elmira to Jlowa poe after the Civil War = aaa fia wie dale 
My fath Martin, had j brothers, Frank Bunn, ADOLPII.—He went away thirty-seven 
Ray, and Joel, and two sister Any informs urs ago, and when last heard from was in 
tion concerning any member “the family will Poplar Bluff, Butler County, Missouri. He is 
4 ly appreciated by S. F. VaNHoRN, Wewa- xty-seven years old, five feet three inehes in 
Florida. height, and’ of tocky build. iis brother 
inxious to find him, and will appreciat« 
GE RARD, JACK W., a railroad ms information Joun BLiInp, 293 Brown 8S 
iston, Idaho, saying he goin; o Rochester, New York 
Kansas City. Iie is thirty-five ye: 
heavy build, with brown eyes and smoo ‘ sREGOR fs EPHRAIM, forme 
f 1¢ who knows where he is will « a great I ridge } ng land if any 
Writing to G, H., care of ‘ 


MRS M.A RGARET 
formation ¢ her and will hi . i ? tefore 
who will give her her p ! f ’ iA avy, he ] 1 i Philadeiphia, 
to wr o Mrs , f ’ vanis ! is discharged in Aug 
Stre New Bedford, a ichusett j sked ft en hi 


Nineteenth St . Milwaukee 


ag 
anada, ¢ ‘ HH EMIN« WAY, EARL.—If you 
urd in 1914 ast two places the - writ t your d pal and 
known i ‘re Reno, Nevada i here you are, ¢ 1oW you 
Springs : i in Ey ir father 
to send ar ; von to both of 


al Radio 
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KE NNEDY, CHARLES, who was born in 

Carnlough Bay, Ireland, about 1852, and 

left there for the United States about 1887. 
When last heard of he was near Salt Lake Cit 

My re he owned thre hundred f 
time he boarded with 














Pit He w six feet three 
hair, fair complexion, wi 

we ed about two hundred and tw 
A who knows his whereabouts 
fa communicating with D., care of this 
m 
CHa (PATS was last 

eT Bretion 8 has 
i tj own, Ma hus . If any 
ol 3 plea send it to LEWIS 





epartment, 


ft home some 
been heard of 





mi nth 





since, His moth is a ‘ nd is very 
ill. His sister wil r ful to any o 

who will help to find him, his mother would 
be happy to have him with her now. Any 


information will be thankfully received. Mar- 
JALEY, 424 ‘t, London, 
Canada 





24 Waterloo 


e with DOC- 
is last hes ard 
010. Any on 
greatly oblige 
902 Evans 





I WAS born fa 1884 in .- ey City, and was 
ae , ee oa 





be very grateful 
magazine 





BE RTRAM, PEGGY.-—Plea nd your address 
ig G. D. H., this magazine 


SUTHERL AND, ARTHUR and ELMER, who 








ere last heard of ih foma, Wisconsin, in 
1902. and are suppo ed to hat moved from 
ther either to the Dakotas or to Florida. A 
relative is very anxious to hear f them, 
and will be glad of any news them 






ROLAND SUTHERLAND, care of this 1 


V JILLIAMS, MARY.—Twenty 





she worked as isekeepe 
for a Mrs. Wallace, who was 
New York school I visited he 
the second time I went he hi 
I have never seen her or heard 
that time. She is my mother, 
make me very happy to nd her 
can give me information that will 
meetit her gain. I shall be ad 
for their kindnes Mi Lo 
Unies reet, Ridgefield Park, New 
TIM ur 16 well 
J 1 about He lov 

r. Phe write te D 


Te T. FRED (C.—He is about fot 





old. is nearly f tall, h 
an e5 ind weighs about one 
nin uod lie W last | 1 of in Port 
Ch New Yorl 190 und to 
' tn ¢ : “ ir 
chiller He is a union carpenter s of 
him 1 be gladly r ‘ i thi 











ow os L, JAMES G. c= Ee liv ing he is now about 





will carn my deep f 
eare of this magazine. 









JOSEPH. 
. 1919 





his wife, Mrs. Mary Rivers, 35 I 
Island. 





ATTENTION.—Until I ws 

lived wit milv nar I 
burgh, Pennsylvania. rhen I was placed in St 
Paul's Orphans’ Hiome, Pittsburgh. under the 
name of Ellen Elizabeth, or Margaret Ellen 
Marks. The records of the home show that my 
father’s name was JAMES ARNOL D, anc 
he is believed to be living somewhere in the 
West. The Magees know my family history 
but for some son unknown to me, they will! 
not tell me any g. any one can help ‘ 
to learn somet of my parents or relat a 
t kindness be thankfully appreciated. 
ELLA BURNS, care of this magazine. 












YCHREMBER, MRS TILA, who was 
. heard of in Albany, es York, in 1914 
Your sister, QU INDi LLA. would like to 
from you Mr P. CHARDSON 100 
Twenty-third Str et, I in, Ohio. 









GEORGIA, last heard of in S&S 


TAM PAKES 
perior, W 





i isconsin, <A friend would like to 
hear from you. V. A., ca of this magazine 
EI Ie is about five feet 
in 







medium weight, with 
To 





“Ruth Lulu 
j we! 


are with him. 

Youngstown, Ohio, in 
desires to hear from him, and asks him to 
his address to “FrIenp,” care of this mag: 





Cots LADAY, ETHEL Your brother would like 

hear from you, also from the three in 
France, whose addres been lost. FRANK 
LIN €. COLLADAY, Ge Delivery, Detroit 
Michigan. 


ANNER, PERCY, who served in the United 
States Army during the Spanish-American 
War as a private in Company I, Fourth Infantr; 
and served in the Philippine Islands in 1898-99 


iti iddress is wanted by an old friend who i 
very anxious to get in touch with him Lrv 
MANLey, Route I, Lake View, Michigan 


‘NER, MABEL, who had been employed 





it T. Eaton's store in Toronto, Canad: d 
addre wa 37 Wilton ¢ 
Her father and sist i r 
from het i fat i t 
old. She is earnestly 1 ted 
st \ VAGNEI 06 Ni 
I c ton, Ohi ! ( 
ho kr t! resent ad 
KINCANNON, MRS. MAM 


IRS, or TOM SANDERS notify me? Th 





{ heard from them was in 1911 or 1 
at a coal mine near Birming 
Any assistance in finding them 
rateful ippreciated by F. M. KIx- 
1 t this maga ? 








pout 
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gracy, CHARLES.—He is _ forty-seven 

old, about five feet eight inches in bei; 
and has brown eyes. He has no lower front 
teeth, and most of his upper teeth are gold. 
He is an honorably discharged soldier. If he 
sees this he is asked to write to M. ALLEN, care 
of this magazine, 


L* VANWAY, MILO J.—He was last heard 
from at Fargo, North Dakota, on July 4, 
when he wrote to his mother telling her 
his wife, Nettie, had died. He is about 
fifty-seven years of age, with ‘yes and 
light brown hair. His mother i ‘tting very 
old and Jongs to hear from him again. <Any 
one knowing where he is, or having any informs:- 
tion of him, who will be kind enough to» write 
to her, will receive her unending gratitude If 
he should see this she hopes he will communi- 
with her at once, Mrs. JANE LA VANWAY, 
Thirty-first Street, N. W., Seattle, Wash 
ington. 


iS AYES, FRANK F.—He is forty-eight years 

old, five feet eight inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and eighty pounds. He has black 
hair and dark brown eyes. He left his hor 
twelve years ago. He once lived in Norwal 
Connecticut, Any one having information con- 
cerning this man _ please communicate’ with 
WiLLIAM E. Burton, Box 634, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 


JOE.—-Last heard of in Connecticut 
to bear from you and have lost 
3. Please write to ALEN., care of 


Aa VINCENT.—He is twenty-one 

id and is the brother of Dave, 

Anna, Bq Etta. He is asked to write 
who has not seen him many 
""ichtean Avenue, Buff: N 


BY r 1 rE L L, JACK.—Write to your friend, 
1as something to tell you. rRNARD 
Pt ue 145 Broad Street, Albany, New York. 


CAs SSELS, SAM D., who left Chicago about 
iwenty years ago and was last hear 4 
in Oklahoma. Ife formerly lived in ! 
‘anada. Wis brother WILLIAM will be sgratefu 
y assistance in finding him. Viite 
this magazine. 


TSTONA, CHARLES, who lived in Tre ‘nton, 
Jersey, in 1915, , has not bees 
that time. He is a 
ars old, and is a negro 
. West Indies. Any information vi 
gratefully received. Picase write to his 
[i FLORENCE CRAIG AUGUSTONA, 265 
ans Avenue, South Easton, Pennsylvania, 


JOUNSTONE, DELLA KEITH.—Please send 
your address to C, F. E., care of this 
magazine, 


CARNEY, HUGH.—He is twenty-one years old 
and has blue eyes and dark hair. He left 
home three years ago and has not been seen 
fF heard from by his relatives since. Any in- 
mation that will help to find him will 
ully appreciated by his } 
KANE, 683 Lakeview Avenue, 
etts. 


STANLEY.—He is about twenty 
old, five feet five inches tall, 
plexion, and has lost his right arm. 
‘Stamford about seven years ago and 
has been heard of him since, Any 
knows his present addréss, or bas 
about him whatsoever, dead 

» communicate with his brother 

of this magazine. 


OWNSEND, C. L.—He is tall, has & brown 
complexion, and stutters. He left Houston, 
Texas, in 1917, and went to Parsons, Kansas, 
lie worked for the M. K. & T. Railroad, in 1918, 
Ife is twenty-one years old, and is thought to 
be in Oklahoma now. Any one who knows him 
i great favor by forwarding his. address 
H. TuGraM, 2612 Naomi Avenue, Los 
California. 


UDY, BOB and BRO.—Write to me, General 
Deliver Los Angeles. L. O. 


RAYNOR, PATRICK, who has not been heard 
of by his family for over twenty years, 
his children, for a longetime, believed him 

dead. Ile was born in County Armagh, 
freland, and married in New York Ci tc 
Catherine Me n, in 1893. He is now 
fifty years old, short, with small blue ; 
thick lips, and used to wear a mustache. His 
son is very enxious to learn what has become 
of him, and will be thankful for any informa- 
tion OWEN PATRICK 'TRAINOR, care of this 
magazine. 


PETERSON, ARTHUR OSCAR.—He is twenty- 
= _ Uikee years old, has brown hair and blue 
= i five feet five inches in height, and 
reizbs about one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
Te ‘left his heme on October 10, 1919, and has 
not been heard of since. Any news of him 
will be gladly received by bis wife, Mrs. ALMA 
PETERSON, 164 Walnut Strect, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts, 
bE U As PON, MRS. THERESA, my mother, and 
*HFORGE HULTON, my brother, MRS. LIL- 
LIAN. MACNETT and MRS. J. MATHEWS, 
my sisters. If they see this, I hope ri 
write to me. If any one knows where ) 
and will kindly call their attention to this notice, 
they will do me a great favor, or if they will 
potify me and send me their address, I shall 
be deeply grateful. MicHaArL EB, Huron, 2112 
East Twenty-eighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


pa*t. EMMA, who left Birmingham, Alabama, 
in June, 1917, for Waycross, Georgia. 

B owe ruA would like to * from you for old 
s sake. Write to me ire of this magazine. 


D' pha MARGARET ier maiden name was 
arne She has not been heard from for 
ears, al her cousin is very anxious to 

have some news of her, in order to relieve the 

i f her family. She is tall and slim, with 
li eyes, on one of which is a cataract. She 
is supposed to be living in or near New York. 

Any news of her will be welcome and will be 

gratefully appreciated by her cousin, Frep 

YOUNGE, care of this magazine. 


J ONES, HAZEL.~In January, 1915, she 
sent from Carrollton, 4 i the 
tist Children’s Iiome, at ft. 3, and 
probably been adopted by this ti q She 
now sixteen y ; old. has black hair, and 
dark eyes and complexion. If any one knows 
of her present whereabouts, or has any knowl- 
dge as to what has become of her, they will 
do a great kindness by writing to her father, 
L. Jones, 1509 Locust Street, Omaha, Ne- 


JACK, of Lockwood Street, Provi- 
thode ftsland. He has been missing 
and is believed to be somewhere in 
Bt brother Willie is dead, Peter is 

and is alling for him, and his mother is 
and wants t ‘ him badly. 

} will be gladly received and 
pI inte ys BE. CooK E, 

116 Prov n Street, br vide nee, Rhode Island. 


H ARDIN, FRED B., nineteen years old. His 
sister Effie is very anxious to hear from 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can 
tell her where he is. Mrs. R. H. JOHNSTONR, 
953 Edinburgh 4 Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
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‘SON, HARRY.—He went to Australia in E — INGTON, DELLA, who used | to live 
} Whitby 


with Jim aod Lizzie Hotson, and was Pen Mar apart 
as being in a? in 1898-90, Ile is Ave! Mn py liladciphia, is asked 
to a” rite to Mrs. A. EMBERSON, 292 Ottawa ent addr to F. J. WHALEN, 
umilton, Gere. Canada. seventh Street, West Philad 


RT, CHRISTOPHER - ANY INVORMATION regarding 
1 by him th igh ‘ uts f FREDERICK METS 
ago going to San Fr 0, roth ; REY, who ¢ ame 
hat he ws doing paper hang n fron zerland on the Ss. 
last heard of in kK . May, 1885, will be gre: atly appr 
of the Oh ee een tis write to M. L, GuBLER, 1022 
Louisa, and Ma Ann. toston, Massachusctts. 
to hei mm him, or any 
concerning him, Epwarp BARKER, DONALD.—He left home on 


in 


yres- 


rifty- 
vania, 


imond Street, Mansfield, ber 26, 19 +f and some months later 


1esota. He is ninet 
ye brown hair and 
about five feet e 
vi é known as Geo 
information garding him will 


communica ating wit! hankfully appreciated by his sister, M1 


» to ArTHUR TT. BLINDT, 32! BARKER, O4f Clinton Street, Carthag 
Honolulu, Hawaii. { 


HNUACHQUNUGUOTOALEN VOGT 


h ‘re- 
his 


) intry 


in 














In the Next Issue You Will Find: 
The Opening Chapters of 


Jack o’ Judgment 


A New Serial 
By Edgar Wallace 


Pepper and Salt 


A Complete Novel 
By Arthur P. Hankins 


Further Chaeeees of 


The Lost Mr. Linthwaite 


By J. S. Fletcher 


Distinctive Short Stories by John Barr, L. J. Beeston, 
Christopher B. Booth, and others. 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


The rich, smooth, ‘‘ nutty’’ taste of beans that 
“‘turn out right”’ is only to be produced by 
thorough baking in a dry heat oven. 


You don’t have to spend time in the kitchen 
— Heinz has done the baking for you. 


Get Heinz Oven Baked Beans; they are not 
merely boiled or steamed, but are really baked. 
Heat and eat—that’s all. 


FOUR KINDS 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without meat 


y ——-— (Vegetarian) 
AA Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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HEN sweets appear, and merriment abounds 
? 


then come the happiest sweets of all—Nasisco 
Sugar Wafers. A welcome always awaits them with 
their delicate outer strips and delicious creamy filling. 


Two other dessert aids are ANOLA and RAMONA. 
Now sold in the famous In-er-seal trademark package. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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8, 320° Burlintons 
the U. §. Navy— 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. Battleships. 
Practically every vessel in the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is testimony 
to Burlington superiority 

A watch has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to “make good”’ on a man-of-war. The 
constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and the change of climate from 
the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch will stand up and give active 
service aboard a man-of-war, it will stand up anywhere. 


] Jewel $50 


Burlington A Month 


And yet you may geta 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 a month. Truly it is the 
master watch, 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions. 
Fitted at the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose 
from You pay only rock-bottom price—yes, “bed rock-bottom price’—the lowest price at which the 
Burlington is sold 

° You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
ee t irst I chip the watch to you on approval. Ycu are the sole judge. No 
* obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in 
the coupon or on a letter or post card now Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1433 
and get your Burlington Watch book free 19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago., Ill 
and prepaid. You will know a lot more Please send me (without obligations and ‘prepaid) 
about watch buying when you read it Too, you your free book on watches with full explanation of your 
will see handsome illustrations in full color of all cash or $3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 
the newest cases from which you have to choose. 
The booklet is free. Merely send your name and 
address on the coupon. Name 


burlington Watch Company 
St. and Marshall Blvd ., Dept.1433,Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave.,Winnipeg, Man. Address 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT 





POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
bookiet giving full information. Patterson 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 





HOW 
SELL AT 
for four 
clus ive 
void,’ 


GASOLINE 
ER GALLON? 
years to prove it. 
pent for your county. 
Box ‘2, Bradley Beach, N. 


CAN YOU 

World tests 
Secure ex- 

Carbon- 
J 


MUCH 
2c, P. 





RAILWAY 
$110.00 
travel if 
No age 


TRAFFIC 
month to start 
desired ; unlimited advancement. 

limit. iree months’ home study. 

Situation arranged, Prepare for perma- 

nent position. Write for booklet CM 28. 

Standard a Posiness Training Institute, Buf- 


falo 


INSPECTORS: 
and expenses; 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


Songs, Poems, etc, 





BECOME 
work; great 
you; write, 
York, Dept. 502. 

WANTED Stories, 
new magazine. Cash paid on acceptance, 
typed or handwritten MSS _ acceptable. 
Send MSS National Story Magazine, 51 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


MEN i—WOMEN, 18 up, "wanted. i. $100- 
Hundreds government jobs 
for list. Franklin Institute, 
O-2, Rochester, N.Y. 


AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. Automobile 
owners everywhere wild with enthusiasm. 
Marvelous invention doubles power, mile- 
age, efficiency Saves ten times its cost 
Sensational sales everywhere. Territory go- 

like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and 
Car free. write quick. L. Ballwey, 
182, Louisville, Ky. 


easy 
show 
New 


DETECTIVE.—Big pay; 
demand everywhere; we 
Wagner, 186 East 79th St., 





Articles, Poems, for 


Dept. 





Dept. 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “Specialty Candy 
l’actories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange, N. J 





A DETECTIVE. 
good pay, travel. 
436 Westover 

0. 


Exc auent oppor- 
i o = 


‘ri 
1 ‘ge Building. 


City 


Kansas 





SIDE-LINE SALESMEN- 
attractive line of premium 
live salesmen Commission from $5.00 to 
$20.00 per order. if you want an upto- 
date line, write today. Canfield Mfg. Co., 
1003 Broadway St Chicago, Ill 


We have an 
assortments for 


EARN BIG MONEY. 
demand. We train 

rite. American 
Sroadway, New York. 


Great 
Particulars free 
tive System, 1968 





MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash like 
uine, fool experts, stand tests, yet 
1-50th the price. Few 
to sell from handsome 
profits, pleasant work. 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., 
Cruces, New Mexico 

SELL our 
to onsumer. 
prompt 
ready. 
Grand 


gen- 


a 
W rite 


Box CD 3, Las 





hosiery and 
Large 
deliveries 
jrite. The 

Rapids, Mich. 


direct 
profits— 
Samples 
Dept. 15, 


underwear 
line—good 
guaranteed. 

> & D Co., 





WE pay $100 monthly 
rig and expenses to introduce 
poultry and stock powders 

pany X369, Springfield, Illinois. 


salary and furnish 
guaranteed 


Sigler Com- 


Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS 
should write for 
Get Your Patent.”’ Sen 
scription for our opinion of its 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
ington, D. C 





secure patents 
“How To 
atch or de- 
patentable 
412, Wash- 


desiring to 
our guide-hook 
1 


WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, 
childhood, patriotic or any gubs 
compose music and guarantee pub 
Send words today. Thomas M 
Reaper Block, Chicago 


WRITE the Words for a Song 
write music and guarantee to secug 
lication, Submit pee ms on any 
Broadway Studios, iC Fitzgerald 
ing, New York 


WRITE words for a 
music, guarantee pub! 
Submit poems on patr 
subject. Chester Mus ic 
gan Av., Room 4 

WRIT WORD: FOR A_ SOM, 
write music, publish and secure cop 
Submit poems on any sul ect. 
politan Studios, 914 § Michigan & 
Room 120, Chicago 

SONG-WRITERS’ G \ IDE — 
Contains valuable instr ns 
Submit song-poems for exam ~ 
will furnish music yright an 
public ation or sale. erbocker St 
301 Gaiety Bldg or 


HAVE YOU SONG 
best proposition. Ray 
Dickens Ave., Chicago 








POEMS? I 
Hibbeler, D102 





PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, B,C 

PATENTS. Highest references. Rates 
reasonable Best results Promptness as- 
sured. _ Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
D. C. 





PATENTS 


PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 
Personal. a 


Careful and Efficient service. 
Highest references. Moderate fees. Send 
sketch or model for actual search and ad- 

George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent 
A D Loan & Trust Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- 
most word free. Long experience as patent 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
sonable. Correspondence _ solicited Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 








Short Stories and Photoplays 


$50 to $150 A WEEK, writing 
Previous acceptance not essential. § end 
Special Free Offer. Department 
York page A puree, 145 West 36th 
New York C 





stories. 
for 


yew 
ys 


Motion-Picture Plays 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted 
Great demand. We show 
free paste ulars. Rex Publishers, 
P-6, Chicago. 


$ $50— $100 
F jet 


Big pri 
you he 
Bor if 





: Moving Pi 

K aluable inta 
offer. Photo Playwright G 

278, X Y 9, Chicago, 

A wonderful 

suggestions, 
Story and 


weekly 


prize 
Box 


FREE to writers 
of money-making hints, 
the A B C of successful 
writing. Absolutely Free 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, 


lege, 


Just w 
Auburn, ¥.f 





Personal 





DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether 
are to gain success, win friends, beh 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincly 
formation. Wonderful rena claimed 
patrons. Key to Succe pe! 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate 
son-Heywood Co. Dept. 300, 
Bldg., San Francisco. 





CRYSTAL 
SEND self-addressed 
free instructions. _Zancis 
Asbury Park, N. J 





‘—-Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Salaries; expenses. American For- 


eign ‘Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 





DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue 

SALES AGENTS 
county to give all or 
tions worth $750 to 
train the inexperienced. 
Company, 14 Bar St., Canton, 


WANTED in 
spare time 
$1,500 yearly. 
Novelty 
Ohio. 


every 
Posi- 


We 
Cutlery 





SCIENCE creates new 
Solves puzzling problem; no 
snow-biurred windshields; 
works like magic; deposits 
cal film; one rub keeps glass clear 24 
hours; one agent sold 5,000 Security 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 241, Toledo, Ohio. 

AGENTS-—-$10-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows. Liberal offer to — agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 


cago 


wonder. 
rain or 
Mystie Cloth, 
invisible chemi- 


auto 
more 





AGENTS—Get 
p2ying proposition ever put on 
something no one else sells: make $4.000 
yearly. Address Albert Mills, Mer., 1459 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


the best 
the market; 


particulars of 





WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Re- 


porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. My 
book tells how, where to send, gives model 
copyright and pointers for 50c. Lester de- 
Frates, P. O. B. 1461, Boston 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis 








Miscellaneous 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING And & 
Cured At Home Instructive booklet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac 
Building, Washington, — dD. C 

SAFETY RAZOR BLADES reshi® 
double-edge, 35c per 
25c per dozen Mail 
pay postage one way 
Razor Co., 611 Chestnut St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





North 





HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS Our 
book tells how: also where to sell. Contains 
model scenario, list of 50 buyers, and all in- 
formation necessary; price 25c. Photoplay 
Book Company, Dept. 2—4838 Champlain 
Ave., Chicago. 





Shorthand 


SHORTHAND. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 
easy practice. Proof lessons, 
King Institute, EA-26. Station F, 


Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted Ib. box 
$1.25 P. P. prepaid. insured. Best you 
ever tasted or the box with our compli- 
ments Cheri, 142 S. 15th, Phila 





Best practical system. K. I. 

+ speed with 
brochure free 
New York. 
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PROPERT!, 
quick results, 
Dept. 1% 


OWN 
plan, 
Simplex 


SELL YOUR 
commissions, new 
book tells how 
Broadway, N 
E xP ENSE’ SAVER 4 
guaranteed, get yom 
day. Kautch Sales Co., Stoekton, Gt 


BUILD A PHONOGRAPH, beg 
Reliable Dayton Motors Tone 
Hardware for stamp. K 
West. Court Street, 


AUTOMOBIL E- 
simple, practical, 





Vaudeville 


THE STAGE! — Experi 
Send stamp for instructive Me 
About Vaudeville.” Label. 
Mich. 





GET ON 
necessary. 
let ‘*All 
255. Jackson. 


advertisements 
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me 





for This Complete ; 


Bed Outfit 


Send only 51. 00 with the coupon 
and we will ship you this complete 
three piece .~ outfit immediately. 
This complete outfit is absolutely 
+ uaranteed. Order it shipped to your 
ome today. Examine the outfit thor- 
oughly. If at the end of 30 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, return it to 
us and we will at once refund your 
dollar and any freight charges you 
have paid. 
Order by No. A-105. Only $1.00 
with coupon and the balance in small 
monthly payments of $2.50; total price 
24.95. Remember our supply is lim- 
ited, so send the coupon today. 


Our Supply | J el : Mh : Bed, Mattress 
Limited. a ved, Ges we 5 and Spring 


Order NOW / % P ‘ is a handsome continuous 
While This . ? i : The Bed ost design, massive in 
. = hw 4 7 appearance an Cove ndable in conetruc- 
Sp ecia l ¥ b P , 2 tion. The continuous posts and graceful- 
Offer Last A « LS . . H rv: A rathe b etsicee ate = 
<i é / ‘ ne cross rails. The bed is full size, 4 fee 
ad y . y : - 3 6 in. The head is 49 in. high, and the 
i 4 foot end is 87 1-2 inches high. ‘Comes in 
Vernis Martin gold finis! 
The Mattress Reversible ie cen 
able ond comfortable Pa added at 
a m with a soft resilient fib 
In: eversinie and giving double 
Excellent quality ticking, nestly tufte 
is guaranteed. The ‘he 
The Spring ingle iron sides fit into” the 
y// ste et = bed with tongue and groove joints, 
be guaranteed spring fabric is always kept per- 
Sectly rete hed by means of helical epringe which 
also anchored in the end angle trons. 


li Not Satisfied 
Money Refunded 


Order complete bed outfit shipped to your home 
today. If at the end of 30 days you are not entire) 
satisfied with it, return it at our expense and we will 
refund vour dollar and any freight charges you paid, 
No special discount for cash from this advertised price. 


Just $1 and Coupon! 


, We will also send our big. b bargain catalog listing 
ry argains. Any of them wi 

be sold toy af. for ~ asmail ner payment and the balance 

~ easy monthly payments. Read coupon and mail it today. 


a FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. 1403, CHICAGO 
® 
































Enclosed fad 1. 4 Ship svecial advertised Complete 
Bed Outfit -105. lam to have 30 days free trial, 


rf * 
i L. FISH FURNITURE CO., Dept. 1403, Chicago 


are to refu 


Gonos ete Bed Ontfit 
A-105. $24.96. 


NGG... cccccccccccccccscccvccseccces coweccsscees oe 


If you only want Forniture, Rug, Pho: orgy 
YW Zoch wad General Houschiold Catalog. Put & to box ‘0 
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OO EARNED BY YOU} 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAY 


Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made this possible. If vou like to draw, 
you, too, should succecd—with the right training. 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and _illus- 
trations. Develop a high-salaried ability in your spare 
time by the “Federal” home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 
Write Today for “‘Your Future’’ 

A book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read—it will open your eyes. FREE for the asking. 
Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1214 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Complete Musical Outfits | 
On Free Trial | || Send You a Lachnite 


Any musical instrument on a week’strial | ON'T your name and finger size and say, 
with complete outfit, case, music, self instruc- a sol id en 10 dave’ free 
tors, etc. Have a free trial. No obligation to buy. x for 10 full d 


Send for Free Catalog 


All mosical instruments illustrated, Full details of free 
ial and small monthly payments. Write for catalog now. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept.1703, &-,4*8 Street, Cincinnatt 




















N this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish 

to appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it pays to 
‘look your best” at all times. Permit no one to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your welfare? Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘*‘TRADOS’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill- 
shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant 
and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at nighit. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells you how ‘o correct Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1407 Ackerman Bldg., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








a 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 








Duplicating Devices Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, ett 


'E IY MONEY. Ja 

“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business | CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH.—We | g,we UY OUD MONEY. ie 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pay up to $35.00 per set (broken or not). money you may have valuable cal 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or gelatine. Also buy discarded gold jewelry, gold posted, send 10c for New Iilust 








40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You | crowns, bridges, platinum, diamonds, ing Price List, size 4x6. Clarke 
need one. Booklet free. L. T. Durkin, watches, and silver. Send now. Cash by Box 33, Le Roy, N. XY. 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. return mail. Package eo 5 a ge pase: y Bes. a tla 
for sender’s approval o our offer. J. . OLD Coins, Large Spring Sell 
Smelting Works, Dept. 64, Chicago, Ill. lomus of Coins for Sa free Cc 
P quoting prices paid for coins, ™ 
Farm Lands William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 8 
MAIL DIRECT TO THE REFINERS | Boston, Ma 

RA'SE B:!G CROPS on our splendid | any old gold, silver, magneto points, o —-- —_____—_—_—- mye 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No swamps watches, diamonds, platinum, old or broken 158 GENUINE FOREIGN 5 
or stones ly $15 to $35 per A. Easy jewelry, false teeth, gold or silver ores or Mexico War issues, Venezuélt, 
terms. 10 t i i Schools, churches, nuggets. War Bonds & Stamps. Send and India Service, Guatemala, ¢ 
markets, R. . ‘ine climate; pure wa- them to us today. Highest prices paid in Only 10c. Finest approval sheet 
ter, lakes & streams Money loaned to cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 60%. Agents wanted E 
settlers. Oldest and largest company. Write days if you’re not satisfied. The Ohio free. We buy = stamps 
today for free booklet. Swigart Land Co., Smelting & Refining Co., 253 Lennox Bidg., years. Hussman Stamp Co., 
X1265, First Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Chicago, II. Cleveland, Ohio. Louis, Mo. 
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Now as Never Before You eed the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awaken- 
ing. There probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States upon whom pnd five years has not had a profound effect. Great reforms are being hastened and 
this will be a better and cleaner world after the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. © participa- 
tion of the United States as never before in the world’s affairs has brought to the people new interests not limited to the 
neighborhood, town or city in which they live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has been wrought in men’s 
minds, a miracle in which there is a tremendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, 
as never before. Where can people find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different 
subjects in which they are interested, as a consequence of this awakening P They naturally turn to the wonderful store- 
house of knowledge —the world’s greatest guide to correct and authoritative information ——The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The Britannica furnishes practical, detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to the manu- 
facturer, to the importer, to the worker in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects 
which will be uppermost in our minds for years to come. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new 
ughts, new work and new interests. * 
* down and studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat 
A Complete Library of Knowledge. similar? Are coe tneniied with cian has happened after other 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate wars? In England after the Napoleonic campaigns; in the 





‘articles is more than a guide for the enterprising business United States after the Civil War; to France, to Germany 
of the United States, fitting: him to be a citizen of and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 
“the world—a world merchant. The Britannica is a complete This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclo- 
library of knowledge on every subject. It discusses in a way that paedia Britannica—literally brings the whole world to the 
you can understand every branch of science, industry, literature, reader. It tells all about foreign countries, their people, their 
feligion, inventions and engineering; history and race history, their_ progress, their resources, their imports and 
Re wars and peace; architecture, astronomy, chem- exports. An hour a day with the Britannica will give you as 
istry, sociology, education, ‘steam, electricity, geology and clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as 
Segraphy. biography, law and physics. You and, your family we Americans now have of the States of the Union. 
in the Britannica a liberal education. nm answer to 7 4 
the hundred questions which every day come to your mind and Woman Needs the Britannica as Never 
to your wife’s and children’s minds—it will tell you more Before. 
sbout everything than you can get from any other source, : The war has changed the status of women industrially and 
> Politically. ¢ mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts 
What Is Before Us? and movements that are taking place throughout the world, that 
There are many serious aproote od problems confrontin are vitally affecting her. Woman today in her greater and more 
ii. Do you understand the tendencies in our industria important place in the world needs the Encyclopaedia _ Bri- 
ie? Why are the prices of commodities high? Will wages tannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
re still higher or down? Will the cost of living gradually drop? her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in 
s there likely to be some great cataclysm that will serve to send the business world and, as a mother, to make herself broader 
Prices and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to be and a bigger woman so she can teach her children wisely an 


Sampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting correctly. 


$4 As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 





29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 
Small Monthly Payments. ' 





























BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY— Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 








Our present small stock of sets is printed an, Se Sears, Recbuck and Co., Chica ‘o, Ill. iicisatand 
genuine di i i t Gentlemen: lease send me, free, your ustratec 
which h. a coal _ yrs a ecg pe Book No. 15A, giving full information about the new 

as proved an ideal medium on which to print , 5 ig a ae 
he " edi Bri : A od NOW—b: Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also tell me what I will have to 
clippi apetopasaie witannica. ct today ro y pay for a set of the Handy Volume issue of the Britannica 
lestreted bose Piling all about uae” Se a ae nee 
ii e 
NQMC. ..ccccccccccvcccccccccsccsese eccecvcesecee eoee 
POGRGTING  oiiccesccccvecevcesccisevanssscesces TTT TT 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. |": 
° eT rrr re . State ebb beneeseve 
Chicago, Il. rata 
——--— . OME NOs wo cccsccces 
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The Dollar Value of 
High School Training 


HAVE you ever thought why 
so many employers demand a 
High School training of their employees— 
why the lack of it bars you from the best 
pecivone’ Take English and Mathematics, 

or example. What high-grade position— 
such as accounting, engineering or execu- 
tive work —can be handled rightly without 
a knowledge of mathematics? How can 
costs, operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How can 
you write good business letters and reports 
or sell goods without a command of English? 
There is a positive cash value to having a High 
School training. It means many more dollars to 
you, because it throws open to har aeereoe posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t Be Handicapped 


Thousands like YOU—who were laboring under the 
handicap of not having had a High School trainin, 
—have taken edventege of t American Schoo! 
course and VED THEIR HANDICAPS. 
This course has a 4 specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors, It is complete, covers 
all requirements, and will remove the biggest 
obstacle between you and success. 

f you have already had some part of a High 
School Trainin: Te can start in exactly where 
you left off. e’ll credit you with what you have 
taken and make the tuition fee in proportion with 
the special course you require. 


Read this Guarantee—then Act 


satisfied wi 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of 
Correspondence 


Dept. 4 43 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO 
Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X 


High School Graduate Steam Engineer 
.Western Union Courses Lawyei 
Telephone Engineer 
.Draftsman and Designer 
Automobile Engineer 
.Automobile Repairman 
Seo Mechanic 

Fire eg mer pepert 
Sanitary Engi 





Engineer wd 
-Master Plumber Superintende 
Wireless Operat 
Mechanical Engineer Architect 
.. Shop Superintendent 








Please mention this 


SUCCESS‘ 


E Gacation Course 

one Com. School Branches 
Heating be Ventilating coseeeceol cal Engineer 

a - ic Light and Power 


nt 
... Hydroelectric nuae 


Building Contractor 


magazine 
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(17c) LUNCHEO} 


Along about Christmas time a little tog 
in Florida held a Farmers’ Rally, and th 
Clubwomen were able to give thi 500 pee 
sons in attendance a sp! lendid N oon-lunc 
eon, according to press reports—for 
cents per plate. Most of the articles 
pearing on the Menu were home-grown, 

The High-Cost-of-Living today is bearing 
down most heavily on salaried folks—oflic 

managers, clerks, professional men, apf 
others of that class. According to Braé 
street’s, living costs stood last December # 
131 per cent above pre-war level. Profi. 
eering, extravagance and inflation of th 
currency all have their effect, but the red, 
fundamental, underlying cause of om 
troubles in UNDER-PRODUCTION, 

Florida growers, however, need worry but 
about their own living costs, when you consid 
the big prices they receive for luxuries shipped 
north in mid-winter. The Christmas cre 
brought them from 90c to $1.00 and as higha 
$1.46 per quart, after shipping and _ selling e 
penses were paid. In December Green Strm 
Beans brought close to $6.00 per hamper in § 
York. Tomatoes shipped to Northern ma 
brought $2.75 to $4.00 per crate, and Pe 
$3.25. 

The Leesburg Commercial states: : “We vi 
a twelve-acre farm Saturday—ten acres in ff 
and the crop sold on the trees this season # 
$10,000 cash. Cost of production was § 
leaving $8,900 for interest on the investme 
nearly 18 per cent on a value of $5,000 per 

These are not ‘Pipe Dreams”; they are 
ida Facts. Grove land that is at present ina} 
uncultivated state will not last forever in Pie 
ida—note the lesson of California. I own al 
am offering for sale in Orange County some@ 
the finest orange and trucking lands in the Stat 

Truck gardeners near Orlando cleared as hifi 
as $1,500 an acre from head lettuce last year. Wt 
have copies of their signed testimonial letters# 
our book. Many of these truck gardeners # 
Northern men and they know our summer climat 
is cool and more pleasant than in Northern Stas 

Here is OPPORTUNITY reduced to its sit 
plest terms. All you need is a moderate amoul 
of capital and a little knowledge of farming. W 
will clear and cultivate your land on our fair 
equitable TEN PER CENT ABOVE. (COS 
PLAN. Send for our Big Free Book—TWE 
TY ACRES AND PLENTY. It tells all aba 
our dollar-an-acre monthly payments, sick 4 
out-of-work clauses and other attractive featur 
Address Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. R2, Orlando, 

(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and print 
owner of the Produce Reporter Company, Chi 
publishers of the “Bine Book,’ which is to the 


and Produce Trade what Dun’s and Bradstreet a 
other commercial fields.) 
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ON." DENTIST 


on Top Them Al 


Choose wisely in deciding on your life’s work! Don’t be a drifter! Don’t 
be a wage slave! Stop working for the other fellow. Stop breaking your 
neck and your back for barely enough to exist on, Get into a line o: 

work where you get full credit for what you do. The salesman knows 

what he’s worth because his sales sheets SHOW! The 

salesman i is independent because his earnings depend on 

himself! The good salesman can sell ANYTHING. 

All fields are open to him. He can travel the Country over or stay in his 
own city. He is respected, looked up to, admired. It’s the cream of jobs. 


The Best Paying Work You Can Do! 


Think of the young lawyer after years of hard study, waiting for a case! 
Think of the young doctor after years of effort, waiting fora patient. Think of 
the years of apprenticeship necessary in prac tic ally all other kinds of work and 
the pitiful wages afterward. Then think how easy it is to learn the secrets of 
Successful Selesmanship and the, BI G MONEY you earn right from the start in 
this fascinating, brilliant ‘‘game.’ 


Do You Want to Get Married? Do You Want to Own an 
Autoor a Home? Do You Want a Bigger Bank Account? 


You must carn more money. Prices on everything have soared. Look what clothes 
0a a cost. Look what a decent/meal costs, Look what rent amounts to. You must 
overcome high prices by earning more. You £ an ’¢ do it unlJess you make yourscif 
worth more, Cash in on your brain power. 8 BL ur natural abilities into the 
OthersHaveDone proper channel, yo can make more — asa Tae SALE 34 with & 
study, than any other profession or trade youcan Youdon’t have to be an ex. 
pert in ANYTHING ph vows in waa BENG G PEOPLES SE EE THINGS YOURW AY. 
Am Earning $92 a Week the other fello w Rrodpee new ent Let the other fellow dothe manufactur. 
8 spates 200 5s BUSY withOl DERS! That’ swhattheymust have to keep 
Ss the wheels going. That’s why STAR SALESMEN earn $2500 to$10,000 and more per year. 
c I 
ae ico. 2] YouCan Becomea Star Salesman 1*,7°,2¢n4 zou 
n, N. ¥. book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
Let Me Prove It to You airy about salesmanship in all its de. 
farmed $524 In hb pohecray tails. Let me tell zoa about the National Salesmen’s t raining Association and t!:e special 
[ed never parned more tha instructions which include every branchof selling and lessons on Language and Persua- 
1 : sion, Memory Training, Retail Selling, fgets y Direct by Mail Selling, etc. 
18 want to show you how we have trained thousands of others. I'll show you success 
Paree;, W. Kearns, 107} letters we have received from hundreds of members, I'll show you what our 
+ a lace, Oklahoma] Course includes and how it goes into every detail of Salesmanship from nS ground up, cove ring 
Wholesale Houses, Specialty Houses, Retail Houses—hew it covers every detail of the p 


tion, methods of distribution, territ ory covering, handling customers, personal efficienc 
ie “4 tell you! about hog Free E Smployment ores. —— constantly bas on file on he more TODAY. mis 
7 e' 


can b “Ae e $ 
Write For My New Book— FREE A 


I wantto oong Fa my new book,‘*A Knigttof theGrie.”* 
yhieh bg - all teh our system of Salesmanship Training an loymen: 
«pen rvice, in which we n 
PR mihneane tells you just what you want 
or ten years I worked for a ait you are dissatisfied — if you 
pitoed. Was draw peanut *’ wages. mail the coupon or § post card, or a letter for 

i is free t wait a it t now. 
when. thi: t book Don’ minute, Do it righ’ 


Address: 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4-c Chicago, Winois, U.S. A. i“ 
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Does your 
watch tell time 
in the dark? 


ties i a ee 
G ips Ingersoli Radiolite is the all- 


weather watch. In the wind, snow 
and dark—when you can’t light a match— 
the Radiolite glows the correct time as 
clearas day. And on these dark mornings 
more than ever you need a time-in-the- 
dark watch under your pillow. 

Be. sure that it is a genuine Radiolit. 
that you get--with INGERSOLL on the 
dial. This guarantees the time-keeping 
qualityand the brightness and permanency 
of the glow. 

Thename “RADIOLITE" belongs toIngersoll. 
There is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite. 
It is registered with the U.S.Government The 

yhands and figures of a genuine Ingersoll Radio- 
lite are coated with a substance containing 
real radium. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal 


rahe 
adiolite— 
Radiolite— jewcle 
Lowest-priced 
Radiolite $3.25 
Cannda $3.50 Canada $7.25 


tilustrations 
‘6 actual size 
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SOOT UMMM Cn NUN 


Let the Next Pair be E. Z. 


You learn something every day; the day 
you first wear the 


4 


GARTER 


“‘Wide for Comfort’’ 


you will have learned what garter comfort 
really means 














The wide, luxurious band 
of soft elastic clings 
snugly to the leg— 
not because it is 
tight, but because 
it fits. 


Single Grip E. Z., 
40c and 60c 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 
50c and 75c 
In medium, 
small, and large 
sizes. 


Prices subject to 
change without notice. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send his name 
and the price to 
THE THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 
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J a 
Nine Months to Pay==<- 
mm: liberal Easy ¥ 
‘al terms . 


— | 






ediate possession on our 
Monthly Payment plan—the most liber: 
ever offered on a high grade bicycle. 

Many parents advance the first payment 
and energetic boys by odd jobs—paper routes, 
delivery for stores, etc., make the bicycle 
@arn money to meet the small Payments. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices save you money. 
We make our bicycles in our own new model 
factory and sell direct to you. 44 STYLES, 
colors and sizes in our famous RANGER line, 


day for FREE catalog prices and terms. 


D CYCLE COMPANY \ 
Dept.L4 Chicago 


Factory 
Price direct to you 
ww This $12 Officer She 
Hand sewed. First Grade. h 


The factory price—direct 

toyouatonly ... . 

The retail price of this sho > 
$12.00. It is made of the best ® 
terproof mahogany calf — leatht 
Guaranteed to give the best we 
If these shoes are not just a* 
say. send them back. You dont™ 


a cent A 

If you are sending money ordel 7] 
check. do not include postage. ! 
only $6.69 for shoes. We pay posti 
State size 


These shoes are built to be good f 
work and dress at the same fim 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE 
Dept. 355 Westfield, Mas 
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Ihaveaveraged $500.00a montheversince 
I started acting an your Fp reprgsentative a 
ear ago,” writes ‘60.00 in one 
lay,” writes Lamar. Think of it , thou- 


big money representing us. You can too. Hereis a 
bonafide "proposition. me, beolutely guaranteed in 
A ] every wa The biggest money making offer ever 
5 given. jrite at once. 


\ Raincoat FREE 


pie: 
araeettn top pater i ~~ * a a"Y Gaems- 
terial—snug smart belt — vjerkal cot 
Write in at once if you waat mt ie onde = 
free, but don’t wait. This offer 
climited time, Write in now ." 
GOODYEAR MFG. CO., Dept. 1403 
Goodyear Building, — Kansas City, Mo. 


A Valuable Book 
s = 

Brings Bigger Pay 
Do you want to increase your income by home 
study in your spare time? We have just published 
Pa new catalog of home self helps that will show you 
ow. No matter what your line of work you will 
Bind in our FREE CATALOG of self-help books many 
valuable suggestions as to how you can easily in- 
Screase your income. Especially valuable to all in- 
B crested in Electricity, the Automobile, Machine Shop, 
Carpentry, Painting, Farm Mechanics and Machinery, 
(as and Steam Engineering, Railroading or Modern 
Languages 
» Sent ABSOLUTELY FREE. A postal will bring it. 
Send for your copy now. 


Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
mp 1033 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


: Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? 


If so, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vulcanized 
Fiber which is soothing to 
; your stump, cool 
Limb neat, light, 
walls not 
much thicker 












ort 


























































Guaranteed 5 Years 


Sold on easy payments to good than a silver 
people. Send for Catalog today. dollar, strong. 


K. Buchstein Co., 113 6th St., :: S. Minneapolis, Minn, 









Send now for information on the famous Feuchtinger 
Method. A course of easy, silent exercises for the vocal 
organs. Used at home. Makes weak, harsh and husky voices 
strong and clear. Special attention to ing and lisping. 
Recommended by greatest singers and speakers of Europe. No 
matter how hopeless your case may seem, send for literature. 

for our literature, absdiutely FREE 
Write Today und postage roves N Send for it now. 
L_Pertect Voice Institute, Stadie 1853 1772 Wilson A: 


Don't Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
} Ad lies. a fog cheap. 


s 0 prove 
Protected Ay U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co.» 212 C State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Improve Your Voice 





Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
Little Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this profitable business and be in- 
dependent. Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over. 

Ve manufacture the An- 
derson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous Ander- 
son Method of vulcanizing. 
With an Anderson you can 
get the cream of the busi- 
ness regardless of competi- 
tion, because you can 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a cost of 
less than 10 per cent. of that re- 
quired for all other vulcanizers 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 

Ww have established Anderson 
vulcanizing schools in thirty 
states, for teaching the Anderson 
Method. The course requires 5 to 
10 days, and costs $20. If you 
buy an Anderson vulcanizer we not only return your $20, but 
pay you $2 per day expense money while you are learning. 

We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 
8 3; to make good in a business way. Their 

ss is our success, Therefore we do not s¢ llan Anderson vul- 
canizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 

It costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor 
tunity. Write today for full particulars and address of An 
derson school nearest you 

ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
32 Williams Bids Hg a ig ~~ eh A 
Print’ Your Name to Avoid Mistak 















Learn How to Write 


Short Stories six" 


ries 
plays and feature articles. You can learp how to write at acene! in 
our spare time. Jack London said s He and other great writers 
ave endorsed our home study course, 


Write for 1 free book 207, % Write’ and details of our 
offer is limited. No obligations. Write Special Introductory Offer. This 
Hoosier Institute, Short Story poem 1703 Ft.Wayne, ind. 














DIA} Wie). 
Learn to judge Diamonds. Then you 
will know how to buy economically for 


yourself or a present 


WRITE FOR 


THE ROYAL CATALOG 


It is packed full of interesting, solid 
facts regarding Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. Tells you how to buy 

at bottom prices, and save money; 
how to open a charge account and pay py 
as you like by the month or week 
Send for your copy today 

Ask for Edition 95. 


j 
ROYAL DIAMOND s WATCH 


SHEO 


S55 MAIDEN ‘LANE -  camiaenrcaeld 








Your cart in 
TSR cere 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Taught 
by actual practice. Modern labora- 
tories. Three months’ course—day or 
evening. No previous knowledge or 
experience required. No charge for tools or equipme:.t, 


The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years 
Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26 


HOOLS 
BODEE ‘“*ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLY 
15 W.442st. 15 ano Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ae 
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Baird. North Book 
» of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mail coupon below for your cis 
ma copy. See at what a great saving 
you can dress in the modes set by 
Paris and New York as this sea- 

son’s leading styles. 
Supreme quality is what you 
naturally expect in any gar- 
ment offered by thisoldestab- 
’ lished firm of Baird-North 
¢ Company and you will 
_ be delighted with the 
splendid values in our 

Spring Style Book. 


Wool French 
Serge Dress 


eee | Nir Blue Only. Asaspeci- 
‘North value, note thisbeau- 
tiful, stylish <ptraight line’”’ dress of All 
Wool French Serge, an ideal eprin 
weight fabric. -bound at neck an: 
braid-trimmed on thestylish narrow string 
belt and on tabs giving effect of pockets. 
Neat rows of buttons on front panels and 
tabs pond & preasin ish. Sizes: 14 to 20 
for Misses with ain, skirt. 34 to 46 for 
Women with 39-in. skirt. 


ar 
iping 
Straw Hat > 


at 
alt A for thigh Bai Baird: lees quality. 
China Piping Straw in drooping brim etyle 

nerally becom Plaiting of satin 
on brim is overlaid with a handsome wreath of 
vari-colored satin and_ velvet flowers, and satin 
foliage and grasses. Splendid value 


ing. 


$750 
Mail This Coupon NOW! 


You will be delighted with the beautiful things shown in the 


seeeeee 


rices amazingly low for guaran 


Baird-North Style Book at 
resses, lingerie, millinery, hosiery, 


high quality. Coats, suits, 
oes, etc, Send today! 








BAIRD-NORTH Co. 
312 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles, 


Name. cccccceccreces:ssescce 





the Book Buyer 


In. several hundred thousand Li- 
braries,in the homes of peoplein every 
| walk of life—from the day laborer to 
‘/ thecollege Pico and high govern- 
ment official, from the persons who buy 
afew books of popular fiction to the 


authors in DeLuxe Sets artistic- 

ally printed and bound— almost 

every book was bought from me. 

WHY? Because ! have no agents and sell you just 
new—many at a saving of 

You examine the books in 

your own home for five days before paying for them. If 
not satisfied, return at my expense—owe me nothing, 


I Supply Any Book in Print 
Sample Prices—Write Me 
Centu: tary Dictionary and Cyclopedia, 12 vols., 24 leather; 
$120.00. rice, $39.50. 


pub. price, p 
Fighting the Traffic i in oung Girls, $1.60—85c. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches and Letters, $1.15. 
instructor Library (1 books ies children), $10.00. 
Farrar’s Life of Christ, $2.75—$1.39. 
8,000 Words Often Le a. 46. 
Encyclopedia of Quotations, $2 Oe 1.40. 
Famous Orators—Best Spe 
Jiu-, Solway 4 or Art of Self- 


Famous Soe $6.—$2. 





Rare Bits of Humor, 45c. Successful Rees | ose. 
— All + sae } People Should Know, $3.00— 

re DeLuxe lorrocco Bound, complete work: 8 , many 
$f trom nt loss than £¢ oo ents on the dollar. Hugo. Kipling Poe 
Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and scores of thers. 


Get My Big New Catalogue 


¥ new catalogue, sent free for the heasking, telle you how to save 


per ton 
ature, giving nationalitie: 


1 r- e rich man who insists por 
his dollars wort: aotee de an who watches his pen ante 6~ and sell 
them for less thant any other man in Ame Ever 
is new, fresh and ranteed to please you—you 
do not quibble—I would rather Phave = book or bid: of be 
rned at my expense than to have a dissatisfied tastomen, 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
328 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 














SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should kaow 
and commendations on requett. 
Bidg., Philadelphi 


$1.00 
Postpaid 
Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Table contents 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 3864 WI 











History of the World 
AT A BARGAIN sas 


rs to those 
off upon, write 
plainly, and mail now be 
5 ‘ree Sample Pages will give you 
of the splendid illustrations and wonder- 
fully besetiful style in which the work is written. 
Mail Coupon now. 








40 So. ° 

eae mail come 32-pa; booklet of 

The History of the World, and write me full par 

ticulars of your special offer and easy terms 
Name — 


Address 
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‘Get in the Movies? 


Thousands 


Hneeessary. <All types required. We co-operate direct 
swith big movie directors whose endorsements of our 
service are published in the handsome _ illustrated 
woklet “The New Road to Film Fame.” Send 10 
ents today for this booklet and questionnaire. It 
splains plan fully and contains letters from famous 
‘film stars. If you are sincere in your desire to get 
in the movies, send for this book today. It may be 


ee 
'cOPY THIS SKETCH 


BS and 





/ The Landon School 
cH 1444 a 6LOG., CLEVELAND, OHI 
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Basch a 


Money Saving Bargains 


DIAMONDS 


money saving diamond Dargains whic e great 
asch still offers in this book, in spite of rising Pree, wot 
$48.75; 3-4 carat at $72.00. Free examination. joney bac! 
Get thie book; see what Basch offers before you -aeteyt anabey Big a 
Write gains in jewelry and watches, too. A postal brings it ree. Write today. 


L. Basch & Co.. Dept. T3450 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, HL 











a 
Do You Want to 


attractive 
not 


for 
or 


this 
experience 


needed 
Beauty 


new faces 
profession. 


of 


id profitable 


and fortune. Screen Cast- 


ur first step to film fame 
5, Wilmington, Delaware. 


ing Directors Service, Desk 
















what you can do with it. 
irtists earning $30.00 to 
245.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of personal individual lessons 
ymail PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawings easy to learn. Send sketch 

Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 


let me see 
any hewspaper 





Picture Chart, list of successful stu- 
nts, examples of their work and evi- 
ence of what YOU can accomplish. 
Please state your age 


of Cartooning 
and IMustratin; 





5000 MILES 


OF SERVICE AT ¥, THE PRICE 
Guaranteed for SOOO Miles 
ea GUARANTEE 
















He} 

2 he Order today at these wes prices: 

ba || ico Price 

oe! Tubes os 

4% $1.60 $2. 

45 1.75 3.00 

ris 1.85 8.15 

4 2.00 8.0 

7 2.25 3.60 

3 2.40 8.6 

2.60 8.76 
Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ord 

balance C.0.D. Tires quipped subject to | 
your examination, State whether 8. &. or 


Cl, plain or non-skid is desired. All same 

By sending full amount of oun 
youcan save 6 per cen pecial cash 
with-order di 


STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO, 


3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, Ill, 
Reference Lincoln State Bank, Chicago 
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She Played to Lose! 


Across 
hands pushed 


-~so lovely-—so exquisite 
place in that wild 
played to lose. 

long white 
after another 
bills passed 
And yet 


so soft 
so out of 
this woman 
tables her 


This woman 
every detail 
bling hell 
the gleaming 
the crackling bills. One 
backed hundred dollar 
golden bag to the dealer. 
serene. 

How she got 
she got away 
tale with not 
been told by 


the yellow 
from her 
she smiled 


was there—how 
thrilling story——a 
three—and it has 
detective mystery—- 


-why she 
makes a 
but 
of 


there 
it all 
one mystery, 


today’s master 





ARTHURBR 
Dhe American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective 
tal:en science—science that stands for this 
and allied it to the mystery and romance 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
bit of the plot is worked out antifically 
nearly ten years America has been watching his 
Craig Kennedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero would unfold 

Such plots—such suspense—wWith real, vivid peo 
ple moving through the maelstrom of ' 
Frenchmen have mastered the art of 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole 1 
tions by their artful heroes. _ Russian. inve 
has fashioned wild tales of mystery 
these seem old-fashioned—out of date 
the infinite variety—the weird excitement 


thur B. Reeve’s tales. 
POE 


FREE 72... 


To those who send the coupon’ promptly 
will give FREE a set of Edgar AHan Poe’s mas- 
terpieces in 10. volumes. When the 
Paris failed to solve one of the most 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
off here in New York—found the solu- 
The story is in one, of these volumes. 
i wonderful combination flere are 
greatest writers of mystery and sci- 
detective stories 

can get the Reeve at a remarkably 
and the Poe FREE. 





has 
age 
of de- 
every 
For 


genius of our age 





of 





a 
two 
entific 
You 
price 


low 





HARPER & BROTHERS, , Established 1817, New York 





“a i ‘ . ‘ 
Please mention this magazine when answering 





——_ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Sunare, | N.Y. F.F. 3-20 

Serd me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
volumes. Iso send me, absolutely FREB, the set of Edgar 
Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory, I 
will return both sets within 10 days at ‘your ‘expense. Other- 
wise I will send $1.00 within five days and* $2.00 a month for 


14 months. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CANADIAN OFFER 


MTITETI CLIT ILLITE CLE rere Tree 


Address 
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Train fora 


Bigger Job 


The man who can direct the work of others is the man 
who draws the big salary. The only difference between him 
and the small salaried routine worker is training. The 
demand is for men who have special knowledge and who 
understand the fundamentals of modern business manage- 
ment, Learn how LaSalle training has helped thousands of 
men to better positions. Under the LaSalle plan you can get 
this special training at home by mail. Nointerference what- 
ever with your Present duties. Low cost, convenient terms. 
Mark with an “X”’ below the “‘better job” in which you are 
interested. We will send full information, also our valuable 
book for ambitious men, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ free 
and postpaid. Take the first step towards a bigger position 
by marking and mailing the coupon now. 


1 
| 
5 | 
3 | 
| 
| 
9 
= 


oO HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
prgining for positions as Auditors, eg aa Certified 
ic Accountants, Cost Accountants, e' 

oO ouuaien ADMINISTRATION: 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive 
Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad and In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers, etc 


oO LAW: | 
Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW | 
Reading, Reference and. Consultation Service for Business i 
en 
oO INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY: 
aoe for Production Managers partment Heads, 
and all those desiring training in the 48 amurs of indus- 
trial efficiency. | 
oO BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Correspondents, Mail Sales 
Directors, and all executive letter-writing positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in Banks and Financial | 
Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
cant for positions as Busi Correspondents and | 
riters, 
oO COMMERCIAL SPANISH: | 
f Meer ad for positions 3 ee Correspondent with 
panish-speaking Countr: 
oO EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: | 
Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: | 
in the art of forceful, effective speech for sinle- 
esmen,FraternalLeaders, Politicians,Clubmen,ete | 


LaSalle Extension University 


“The Largest yep oy Training Institution 
the World’’ 





aan 


es, 365-R Chicago, Ill. 
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Infantile 
| Paral ysis 


Caused this et 


This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect Mississippi 
House of Representatives, and Mrs. 
Watkins, should interest every par- 
ent of a crippled child. 

Our son Raymond walked on the toes of 
his right foot, due to Infantile Paralysis 
He was in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home with a 
straight foot, walking perfectly flat and 
with ease. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 
R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., espe- 
cially as found in children and young 
adults. Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis”; also “Book of Refer- 
ences”, free. Write for them. 


McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


| Ez C332 


| 
| 








Important as 
umbrellas in March 


Because Piso’s wards of 
ill effects of cold, rauy 
weather. For 55 yearsithas 
ended distressing coughs 
and eased inflamed, irritated throats, 
hoarseness and throat tickling. Keep it 
in the medicine cabinet ready for im- 
mediate use at the very first symptoms. 


30¢ at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Cold 


advertisements 


' 
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‘Dellics 1g Parchic Phenome- 
he as of the 20th Century 


PSYCHO! 


2 Do you want to be 
ISTON'S#"D ! MYSTIFIED ! 





Ss 
ill fb ie 
® startlingly tr 
laims. Witt 
/@ finger tips res 
ing lightly 
this instrumer 
it will write 
intelligent 
answers to 


Ky poate 4 PSYCHO speaks for itself 


4 a is it spirits? ‘nce is rushing to explain this psycho 
> today. 


henomenon, Convince | yourself. Order PSYCHIC tod: 
DIRECT SALES CO., Times Building, New York City Th D W 


pcr ITS. ‘a | Know How W3i 
= Much We Are Worth 
— Waltham, Howard, , llingis Y DAY is the day that tells the tale— 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big tells — he is worth $75 a week to the 
boss, Brown $60, Jones $50, and YOU— 
/FREE CATALDO G how much? Does it tell you that these fel- 
watches, rings, Jowelty, up'so dese Oe: lows, who are no better than you, are earning 
signs. Buythe hag any aetna —— twice the amount you find in your pay enve- 
tls SQUARE, ALFRED WARE CO., Dopt.i39 StLouie Me, lope? Isn’t it time you looked cold facts in 
ve - the face and made up your mind to have the 
cashier hand you as much as the other fel- 
lows? At one time they drew only as much 


FREE BOOK Learn Piano! as you, but they doubled and trebled their 




















pay by doubling and trebling the service they 
 6This Interesting Free Book rendered. It’s just as easy for you to do as 


shows how you can become a skilled it was for them. 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 


eeaperee fi B ° j 
te Conservatories. Successful?3 years. Playchords at onceandcom- A P y-R g Pl f y 
Bevel, Fulyiuntrated.' For erinners or teschera, qigor young. Allmusig a alsin an for 20u. 
Kt Guinn ‘Conservatory: Stusio ae: Seeial Union Bidg.s Boston, Mass, | 1H American School has a plan that is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to increase your worth to 
your boss and thereby your pay. If it doesn’t, 
you are not out one cent. This plan has 
been proved by THOUSANDS — thousands 
who have seen the cash benefit of this plan 
within a few months—seen it continue to 
increase their pay. This same plan—under 


TENOR 4 AN i! Ukulele, aencien Guitar, Violin, the same money-back guarantee—will help 
Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo put your name at the top of a payroll. Let 
Wonderful new "erate 0 us know in the coupon below in which line 


ee on on p Nag La. Fm me Benes you are interested in earning more. 

moras ctu Canl ie er Wit mew. Necene. 

oe Simo wi, ten Sent 36” EmeRDN ML American School of Correspondence 
Dept. es ee 








Please tell me how I can qualify 
for the position mark nga 


ELLING MIRACLE MOTOR. GAS peuness eee er 
ert. Public ‘Accountant 


what’ 8 what O. V. Darling, South Bead, I Ind., made. 3c 
at, 3 fasol ine. Prevents bon. Motorists Aceviuntant and Auditor 
ae vuy, become stead, custouners. 
power, Speed guaranteed. ~shleei More —s ‘a ay as need E 
erritory. 300% Profit. ev ere . o ire Insurance Expert 
Dave Isom Boise, Idaho, wires: "Ship S00 pacteneant Mant $0) yes: Sanitar 
Cc. ra You should do as well. Write or wire for territory today. Master Plumber ilati 
BUTLER CO. 183 BUTLER BLDG. LEDo ageing and Ventilating 
...Gen'l Education Courses 


. School Branches 














yer 
..Telephone Engineer 
. Telegraph Engineer 
..Wireless Operator 
Employment Manager 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks, Patchogue, N Y 


CORNS Removes Corns, Cal- | Address 
heres -. Stops all pain, ensures comfort to the 
eis Makes walking easy. I5c. by mail or at Drug- 
ts, Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. ¥. 
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No. 5. Solid gold 
open circle design. 

¥eK. TifniteGem. Price 
$16.50. $4.50 on arrival. 
Balance $3.00 a month. 


Flat Belcher Ring 
No. 1.Solid gold mount 
ing, Eight claw design 
with flat wide band 
Almost a carat 


Ladies’ Ri 
2 Bolid gold x 
mounting 


anteed genuine Frnite 


2 $3 a mon’ 


Discovery 


Put it Beside 
a DIAMOND 


Tifnites have the pure white color, flash and 
brilliancy of di stand all d 
ests—fire, acid and diamond file. No baek- 
ing, no paste, no foil. Only an expert can 
distinguish between them—and yet they cost 
8o little. Send coupon and we will send you 
Te choice of the 3 Rings, Scarf Pin or 
Valliere to wear free for 10 days. 


Solid Gold 
Mountings 


Tifnite gems are such beauties that we could 
not think of giving them any mounting ex- 
—o solid gold wrought into latest, most 

sella uisite designs. member,a guaranteed 
od gold mounting for every Tifnite 


‘Send No Money 
—Just Coupon 


No money—no references. Just the coupon 
brings the wonderful Tifnite Gem—choice = 
Rings, Scarf Pin or LaValliere. Pay $4.50 
arrival. Wear it 10 days free. If satisfied. 
pay balance at rate of $3 per month. Other- 
wise return article and we Dae refund the 
strip of he have paid. r ring size send 
strip of heavy paper drawn tightly around 
second joint of finger so ends exactly meet. 
Mail tay ay sll 








Lot Un Seoucl 


after received, with the clear un- 
derstanding that if the fit is not 
perfect or if youare not satisfied 
in every way, if you are not con- 
vinced you have received a fine, high 
grade, stylish, perfect-fitting tailored 
suit made to your measures and have 
saved $15.00 to $20.00, you are not un- 
der the slightest obligation to keep it, 

Don’t hesitate or feel timid, simply 
send the suit back, no cost to you, 
You are not out one penny. Any 
money you may have paid us is re 
funded at once. 

Samples Free. Any man youngor 
old interested in saving money, who 
wants to dress well and not feel ex- 
travagant is invited to write us for 
our free book of samples and fashions 
explaining everything. Please write 
letter or postal today, just say “Bend 
me your samples” get our whole 
pro position by return mail. Try it~ 

costs you nothing—just a al, get the free sam- 
ples and prices anyway. ‘ou will learn something 
important about dressing well and saving money, 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 15 Chicago, Il. 


‘$e Ahir Suit 
ade to your measure, payable 











RABBITS 


ans, New Zealands and yoo pa 
furnish “Pure Bred Stock” and teach you h 
sell rabbits from $7 to $75 pair. C ONTRACT! 
LITERATURE 10c. ‘“‘No Stamps.”’ 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE CO, 
Dept. a 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 


New Book F 


Belgi 








- Stop p Using a J 


Yes, stop it, yov knew 
by your owne xperience 


it is only a make-shift, 
a false prop against § 
collapsing wall, and that 
it is undermining you 
health. Why, then, cow 
tinue to wear it? 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can be 
thrown away forever, 
and it’s all because 
Stuart’s PLAPAO-PADS 
are different, being 
medicine applicators 
made ogee pur 
osely to preven 
ving and to afford a 
arrangement to hold 
Parts securely in place. 


NO STRAPS, 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 


nee 
cannot sli 
cannot ch é 
press against the 
pubic bone. 
Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 
the home, and report most obstinate cases cured~20 
delay from werk. Soft as velvet—easy to apply—ine™ 
° of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal Internations 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Prix, Paris, Wri = us soar’ 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FRE 
Plapao Laboratories, Block 27, St. Leuin 2 Me 





THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 1, F gh Set 


Ser.d on 10 days’ a al, Ri La- 
article mark % x mo. Ox og Oe Pat Valliere 


If satisfactory, I agree to pay es. 50 on arrival and balance at rate of 
$3 per month for 4 months, If not satisfied,I will return it within 10days, 


Address.... 
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~ Do You Like Detective 

ne 

ot ° 

‘1 and Mystery Stories? 

zh = 
: = 
° QUAL AS 
i | 
a, . 

Y Colonel Roosevelt satd: 

- I did a lot of reading. I particularly 

. enjoyed half a dozen rattling good 

: detective stories. 

e 

; President Wilson ts quoted 

: as saying: 

2 There are blessed intervals when I 





forget, by one means or another, that I 
am the President of the United States. 
One means by which I forget is to 
get a rattling good detective story, get 
after some imaginary offender, and 
chase him all over. 


Doctor Frank Crane satd in 
a recent editortal: 





It was a regular detective story, and 
I adore detective stories with all the 
fervor I have left in me to ferve. My 





favorite magazine is a red and yellow 
one called the Detective Story 
Magazine. 


If You Do Like Detective 
and Mystery Stories why 
not read the magazine that 
makes a specialty of them, 
the only magazine of its kind. 
It prints the very best 
detective and mystery stories 
by the very best authors. 


ttt eh |) i 
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THIS MAGAZINE IS 


DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
Issued Every Tuesday. 15¢ a Copy 
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Through Magic-Like 
VIOLET RAYS 


New way to banish poor health 
to get back vigor and energy -to have 
a clear beautiful skin and healthy hair 
and scalp. Treat yourself at home with 
the famous Violet Rays — handy new 
small high frequency instrument makes 
it possible. 

Not a vibrator. No shock. No pain. 
Wonderful! even for infants. Soothes 
and relieves while v talizing every 
cellandevery tissue. Does forhuman 
system what sunshine does for plants 
Requires only few minu ach day. 
Recommended and used by leading 
physicians and beauty specialists 


Try Violet Ray (|"RAREEH 





























Treatment without cost | Asthma 
On this liberal offer, you can make a Headache 
free examination of this wonderful ma- Rh 
chine. You can endoy the delightful Ne 
sensation of the Violet. y treatment Neuralgia 
without cost or obligation to buy. ust Catarrh 
write to-day. Pimples 
Blackheads 
NEW BOOK | busses 
Goitre 






SENT FREE Bie Wicensene 


















A fully 
trated, thoroughly descriptive booklet 
telling ir 1 





of this great new ma 
ent you free. It tells 
Day Free Trial o r 





, 
which is made f 
Don't delay Write now, 

special «ffer stiil In effect. Address: 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 73 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. } 

























when answering advertisements 






TABLETS 
FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 

Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 


Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(JE he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram MK on the Genuine 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 
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DIAMOND: 


TCHES © 
Lef REDIT 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, #/ 
Scarf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
Watches, Bracelet Watches; alsoour won- 
derfully showy assembled ‘Solitaire Dia« 

mond Clusters, — — TY BONDS ACCEPTED, 


A >» | Diamonds 





the nation’s lowest ff 3 
cost.most dependable {4A} \ ANI GE Cased in Handsome tig ta 
means of transportation- ae F | t Loftis Perfection rma 

\ | ~ Diamond Ring |; 


Each Diamond is 
skilfully mounted in 
our famous Loftis Per- 
fection 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- 
sessing every line of 
grace and beauty. 

$10 Down, $5 a Month, 
buys a $50 Ring. 
$20 Down,$l0a —. 
buys a $100 R 
$25 Down,$12. 50aMonth, 
: buys a $125 Ring 
OUR CATALOG illustratesand describes all the stand- 
ard world-renowned Watches; solid gold and gold filled 
cases; new populardesigns. Splendid bargains in 


25-year guaranteed watches $2. 50A MONTH 


on credit terms as low as 


You can estimate the saving in dollars nee eS aon ts GuneEED Guan Go vase 


and cents that would be effected by riding a WOETE The National Credit Jewe 


SSSsEGt_ ewe: 











sss 


Columbia Bicycle. This saving would soon Dept. L222 108 N. State St., Chicaga, 
pay for a new Columbia and you could BROS & CO. isi Ce Sia om 


then keep right on saving. 


You cnanel estimate the great physical and mental e 
STUDY | Make People Like Yor- 


benefits a full season's use of the Columbia would 








. _ be popular, mi 
uncertain running schedules, from lost time, from more money, develop a_ win 
those many personal discomfitures and work inter- personality; learn to read busi 
ruptions caused by unsettled, inadequate, and ex- NATURE ns ee — as they an 
i iliti send 2-cen stamp q 

pensive trolley facilities. iemnd” Weta 

The Columbia is the American family’s time, that points the way. Address W. C, 
money, and health saver. It makes getting to and Progress League, $1 Union Square, New York 
from work a healthful, pleasurable pastime. Light 
but sturdiest in construction, dependable always, 
comfortable, up-to-the-minute in style lines, finish, 
and equipment. 


produce—freedom from crowd-packed cars, from HUMAN Get along better, 














Step into your local dealer's and inspect the 
new Columbias—he will be glad to explain their 
many features. 


Handsome illustrated Columbia Catalog describing 


all 1920 models sent anywhere on request. Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 


Come tothe Sweency 
WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY “a AL | 


44 Lozier Avenue, Westfield, Mass. De the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


of practical training by which 6,000 “" 

soldiers were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 

ernment and over 20,000 expert 

mechanics, Learn in a few wouks; no previous 

experience necessary, 

FREE how eo for Mhestrated free catalog 

8 ‘new undrec: s 0 ictures 

Dollar Trade Schook 


‘LEARN A TRADE 





RIDE A BICYCLE 


JOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, r70. 
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a Penn 


stating size and width—that’s all. 
wt 4 tly. We want you 
these shoes atourrisk. Examine 
try them on—and then decide 
towhether or not you wish to keep 
Our special bargain price is 
‘on $4.69 per pair while they last, 
‘Season lue, We send 


this the biggeat shoe bargain eth j : 4 6 9 9 
ey | You Lie! 


acent and we take all the risk, 
ERE in this one-horse town—at night—they stood 
before the judge—arrested—-she an_heiress, 
promised to a big politician—he, the man beside her, 
‘ not her fiancé—— 

: P Why did they lie? Why did they hide their true 
ieee sf genuine : . Has names? Find out the amazing sentence the judge 
er 1D ;: military pronounced upon them. ‘The startling outcome of it 

» popu all makes a big story. Read it. It's told by 


= 
Richard 
s 
Harding 
shoe bargain, return them First Uniform Edition 
and back goes your money. No F 
Whether it be the blinding heat of an African des- 


pl yo pay no risk to you. But ned 
send at once to be sure of getting ert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep 


mA sale like this coon eelis the stocky mystery of a London fog—Davis always has a breath- 


th ora. 
SEND NOW Just your request. No money now. Wait un’ Acgags8 4 an 
they come, We ship them at Ones. Keep them less story to tell. 
eae catintactery. Be sure to give size and width and order By No. If you are one of those who know that somewhere 


Send now whilesaleison, Get your order in the mail today, in the world splendid adventures are always happen- 
Leonard-Morton & Co., Dept. 4197 Chicago 3 that a beautiful woman can be interesting ; that 
. J at this moment—brave men are laughing at 


tricking death—defying fate and winning the 


women they love—Richard Harding Davis is for yon. 
er mm of aF e Theodore Roosevelt said: “His heart flamed 
against cruelty and injustice. His writings form a 





text-book of Americanism which all our 


to become Drattsmen i 3 people _—, do well to read at the 


GALARY $250 to $300 a moth when competent. Chief Draftamen will train present 


you personally until you laced in high aslario d position. The day you 7 
start Iwill give you absolutely FREE a drat men” lete “works 
o Thousands of ¢ OE Roecen artes eded Bis pay. clean wor k ane Booth 
Se m4 sour name and address fo! or booklet ‘*Successful 
: Tie Today [roi Jou, name, spd address for my | Ssage to you. Sent Tarkington 


No obligation. * Write today. 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Engineer’s Equipment Co., Inc., Div. 1403, Chicago, IIL S Volumes 


DRIVER AGEN AGENTS ¥ WANTED | Our foremost living American novelist today 
is Booth Tarkington. Every American sees him- 

self as a boy in ‘“*Penrod.’’ Every American 
knows the fascinating problem touched in “‘T 
Fiirt.’’ The world cannot grow tired of 
entrancing story, “Monsieur Seaucaire.”’ 

Because of his closeness to real American life, 
Columbia University’s $1,000 prize for the best 
novel of 1918 went to Booth Tarkington. 





s- os Touring 
end demonstrate 1920, 4-cy}.. 37 H. P; BUSH Car—Tim- 
rite oe 3, Unke Seg, er In exiatence= Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


e : You must act quickly. How 
i ay we long you can have these books at 

me the present low price we do not 

Saved $64.00 ~know—the cost of paper and 

e fer cloth is going higher every day. 

oO Di d fe When the present edition runs 
n a liamon out we wiil have to add the 

P f paper to the price. 

aA lerads costomer writes:'*§136.00 diamond ren extra cost Of pe ‘ ; 
pinecharsjalorhane pinieyastespe—pll sr aoe, Tope, Sinadid set 


ear), yop Fated over $1.000,000.00, coupon today. Forget the monot- 
‘on Big Amazing bargains : ag get 2 








J, Iie Sem news le prewar. As ony—the dullness everyday 
fp unpaid loan examination. life. Go with him into the land 
: of romance. 


Why Pay Full Prices A 


Prove for f that it’s unnecessary woo 
Cisse Lvery rajesel mecurmeny dewerinedin deta team Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. AFF 3-20 
s d f See these fore you buy- Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Har- 
ding Davis, 12 volumes. Also send absolutely free ‘‘Booth 
ell or Latest List Tarkington,”’ 5 volumes If the books are not satisfactory I will 
4 return both sets within 10 days, at your expense Otherwise 

I will send you $2 at once and $2 a month for 11 months. 








far under oe pri Free e: ations. 
bargains proved by customers’ letters. Write today. 


798, DeRC DeROY & tSONS, ense Defies som DeRoy Bide. 


Retrmers te 
burgh, N- AY Mar. ‘Nation lens Banh of Pes” ah of Pesto ke él 
Union Tram Conarine Nation Pittebenyk Pe IN . Occupation 


Address 
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PHONOCRAPHS 


The Ultona 





‘The Sais Ameitiles 


Two Great Advancements in 
Phonographic Art 


The nation-wide success of Bruns- 
wick Phonographs is due largely to the 
Ultona and the Brunswick Tone Am- 
plifier—two features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. 


These came out at a time when bet- 
terments seemed impossible. The Ul- 
tona distinguished The Brunswick as an 
all-record phonograph—an idea now prac- 
tically universal. 


But no one can duplicate ‘the Ultona, 
for it is a Brunswick patent. At the 
turn of a hand it presents to each 
make of record the proper diaphragm, 
the proper needle. It brings out tones 
hitherto lost. Each record is heard at 
its best. 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier brought 
better tone. It is made entirely of wood. 
We abandoned the old-time idea of a 
metal throat. Thus, by adopting the vio- 
lin principle, tone waves are giv en proper 
acoustic staging. 


Brunswick tone brings adie rich- 
ness, clarity. We avoid harsh and stri- 
dent notes. 


There is only one way to fully appre- 
ciate The Brunswick. That is to hear 
it and then hear others.: Your own 
ear will immediately appreciate Bruns- 
wick superiority. This is the unfailing 
test which has put thousands and thou- 
sands of Brunswicks in homes the nation 
over. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Now a Triumph in Records 


The time has come after years of preparation when 
Brunswick Records are now on sale. Again we create new 


standards. 


We offer interpretations by noted directors. 


Thus we unite the talent of the artist with the genius of 


the composer. 


It brings the final link in authoritative rendi- 


tions. Again, let us suggest that your own ear decide upon 
the merit of Brunswick Records. 


Please mention this magazine 


when answering advertisements 











Big Money for Readin 
These Finger Prints 


Be a Finger Print Expert. No Previous Experience Necessary. Qualify 
Quickly in Your Spare Time for a Handsome Income in This Fascinat- 
ing New Profession. Write Today for the Valuable FREE Book and 
Learn About Your Splendid Opportunity as a Finger Print Expert. 


Big Opportunities NOW 

Finger Print Experts are needed at 
once, The use of the Finger Print method of 
identification is increasing by leaps and bounds 
and the demand for trained experts is growing 
daily. Governments, corporations, big business 
concerns, banks and police departments all need 
who understand the Finger Print method. 
can be one of these important, respected 
envied experts. 


Everywhere the Finger Print Expert is in de- 
mand. He is the man who is called upon to 
untangle the baffling mystery—to solve the 
knotty problem of identity—to discover the un- 
known fugitive from justice. He knows the one 
infallible test—-he understands how to use the 
Finger Print method of identification. He holds 
a position of trust and authority. He is inde- 
pendent—-he works only short hours and en- and 


More 


joys every minute of his fascinating work, And 
he is paid big money for his specialized knowl- 


Learn Quickly at Home 
300k 


Just mail the coupon for the big FREE 
on Finger Prints. Read the whole fascinating 
story of how Finger Prints are used—read about 
the intensely interesting work of the Finger 
Print Iexpert—read why he earns big money in 
this unique profession. 

Let us tell you how you can easily become a 
Finger Print Expert in just a small part of 
your time at home. You will never be satisfied 
with a poorly paid, monotonous, routine job 
When you discover what this fascinating new 
profession is, what it offers you, and how quickly 
you can master it, 


edge of Finger Prints. 


Finger Print Expert. 
You can enter this absorbingly interesting field 
and earn a handsome 
income right from the 
start. Finger Print 
Iexperts are paid 
$2500 a year and 
more. Opportunities 
of winning big re- 
wards come their 
way. 


Send for This Valuable 
Free Book on Finger Prints 


this big interesting book on Finger Prints 
tells you exactly how you can learn this 
profession in your spare time at home Remember, you do not have to give up your @ 
Just a small part of your spare time is all that is required to master the o 
course in the country today. 4 will enjoy every minute of it—you # 
» most fascinating subject you ever discovered You will find this free o 
interesting that you will not lay it down until you have read every o 
rd 


You can be 


No Money Simply mail the coupon, and 
to you absolutely free and prepaid It 





University of 
Applied Science 


Room 1832 
1772 Wi'son Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me FREE and postpaid 
your book on Finger Prints and de- 
tails of your offer. 


sur splendid opportunity as a Finger Print Expert. Find out how easily you o 
much money yo t earn how greet a career you can lave a 
iting field Let us t about the attractive openings waiting for o 
istice to yourself sake of your future, put your name and e 
nh the coupon below and mail it today. Or even a letter or a post o 
lo . 


C2 , 

er, this book does not place you under any expense or obligation v4 NOME eervveerneenenescnseeereomes . 
It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain envelope) Don’t 

All that is necessary is your name and address, 


* a stamp ca 
hile it is before you, mail the coupon NOW. FA 


r residence) V 
University of Applied Science 
Room 1832—1772 Wilson Avenue—Chicago, Illinois f 
Age. 


Address 











HOUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. 

Many are getting more than this. Some are opening 

garages of their own. Why don’t you get into the 
auto game too? Men in other lines with a little mechan- 
ical ability have doubled their earnings after getting into 
the fascinating field of auto construction and repairing. 
Ten times the number of men now engaged in the busi- 
ness are needed. Fine, big paying jobs are waiting for 
me who “know” to fill them. Read below and find out how you can fit 
yourself to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs i in your spare time, 
without going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. 


Learn at Home 


No need to pay for an expensive course 
that will take you away from home. 
You can learn the auto game at a cost 
of one-tenth the expense of going away 
to school. You don’t have to serve an 
apprenticeship either. Use spare time 
only and keep right on with your pres- 
ent work. This Library of Automobile 
Engineering and Tractor Information 
will make an expert out of you and fit 
you for the biggest kind of job. It is 
in six thick volumes, with 2600 pages 
and 2300 pictures, plans, diagrams and 
bloeprints, etc. Every part of every 
well known car is explained. They 
teach you everything the best auto 
schools teach. 


Fifteen great auto engineers prepared 

these money-making books for men 

like you. You don't have to know a thing niet cars 
to understand them. Every page is written in plain, 
everyday language and they begin right at the begin- 
ning. With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 
bership in our society. You can write our engineers i 

any time and get their help on any proposition on Everything About Autos 
which you get stuck. Automobile Motors; Welding; Motor Con- 
struction and Repair; Carburetors and Set- 


e e 1 tings; Valves, Cooling; Lubrication: Fly- 
amination! Wheels; Clutch; Transmission; Fir al Drive; 
Steering; Frames; Tires; Vulcamzing: Ir 


nition; Starting and Lighting Systems: 
Mail the coupon for free examination. Don't send any money Shop Kinks; Commercial Garage Des:g: 
We will ship the books (all 6 volumes) by express i cotlect and you and Equipment; Electrics; Storage Batts - 
can have a whole week to use them as if they were yourown. Give ies; Care and Repair of Motorcycles; Com- 
them every test you can think of. Takethem to your shop. Show mercial Trucks; Gasoline Tractors. 





Mm more, send us only $2.20 Youca: send the balance of the 

$21.80 price the same way $200 each month. Only 7 cents a day. 

his is your chance to double your earnings—earn two dollars 
im the same time it takes to one now. The coupon is 


your start. MAIL IT TODAY 9 
Don’t 


sell : aapeai TECHNICAL eocurd 
oO ed 


Dept. A592 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile Engineering fet] 
days examination, shipping charges collect. If I decide to buy Fi 
Just send $2,80,within 7 days and balance at the rate of $2.00a 
Mail 
Thi 


unt:1821,80 has been paid = Then you will send me a recei 

ing thar the set of books and the Consulting Membership pi : 
American Technical 
Society :; Chicago 


If you do keep the books to help you 128 Blueprints of Electric 


Wiring Diagrams 











and fully paid for. If I want to get along without the books, I 
notify you after 7 days to send for them at your expense. 


Name rere 
Address 
City 


Reference 


Please Fill Out All Lines id 
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